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REPRESENTING A SKELETON SHOOTING AN ARROW 
By NIGHT INTO Tax HABITATIONS OF A FORTIFIED 
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How did it come to his mind?—the fleshlexss and 
horrible dream, 
Grewsome, cruel and weird, making the, murk 
more grim ; 
Standing stark-naked in bone, which the star- 
light sets on a-gleam, 
Shooting his shots at the town, the little town, 
silent und dim? 


Said we not, each to the other, *‘ Death is an 
Angel of Light!” 
While our tears, as they roiled, gave the lie to 
our lips? 
Here’s one paints us the thing, awful, authentic, 
aright ; 
Tells the truta straight out, from the skull to 
the spiked toc-tips. 


So, if you opened this page an idle moment to 
soothe, 
Madam! or Sir!—as may be—best close the 
number for good ; 
Here's no matter to flatter flesh and blood in 
their youth! 
Here's an Artist in earnest—-Death’s picture on 
worm-eaten wood ! 


But, if you ask what he meant, yonder the Tus- 
can town lies, 
Under the curtains of midnight, spangled with 
planet and star ; 
All looking down so calm, so splendid, as if the 
eyes 
Of numberless Angels were watching our one 
little world from afar. 


And I hear on the rampart-stones the heel of the 
sentinel ring } 
And I see him halt, and count the chimes of 
the midnight bell ; 
And he listens towards us here: ‘ But ’tis only 
the cicadas sing” } 
And he shoulders his musket again, and passes 
the word, ‘ All’s well.” 


And away within those walls, I know, there is 
pleasure and pain ; 
(Ah, me! the sorrows and joys wherewith one 
town may be fraught !) 
There’s scented smoke from the censers, where 
the people pray in vain, 
And a flare from the pharos-lantern, to bring 
the feluccas to port. 


And I seem to sec, in the gleam which hangs all 
over the town, 
Cresset-lights of a banquet, and merry torch- 
bearers, who go— 
Their jolly feet false with the wine— in laughter 
‘up and down, 
With rose-crowns awry on their heads, and 
cornets that cheerily blow. 


Laughter, and music, and banquets, and roses, 
and revelry, 
And prayers in the churches to please the 
keeper of Heaven and Hell ; 
And the ships with spices and bales plowing 
bravely in from the sea, . 
And still that sentinel looks from the wall and 
cries, ‘‘All’s well !” 


Doth he not see, close by, this specter we see so 
plain, 
Who blisters the growing grass with the bones 
of his clattering feet, 
And makes the still air foul with the fester of 
live things slain, 
And turns to corpse-light on his skull, the 
starlight, holy and sweet? 





Cannot he hear the Voice—still, small—that 
comes with this thing? 
Drives it, striding along ; halts it, elbows and 
knees, 
Says to the skeleton Bowman, “ Now fit thy 
shaft to the string ; 
Shoot me a shot at the town; for the hour is 
come to these’’? 


Cursed Bowman! who shoot’st with an arrow 
dipped in the pest ! 
Maker of all! whose will is good, though thou 
willest we die ! 
lt is changed in that littie town from joy at its 
gayest and best, 
To cramps that curdle the blood, and tortures 
that glaze the eye: 


The sentinel, heedless of all, stalks quiet upon 
the wall ; 
But the pilot has yielded the helm of his vessel 
with a scream ; 
At the banquet the guests drop dead—the wor- 
shipers, priests and all, 
Fly, ere they chant “‘ Amen” ; and that sweet 
bridal dream 


Which the lovers dreamed together—but half 
asleep—while their lips 
Still kissed, for fear lest a minute from love's 
glad rapture be took—- 
Is ended in this, that one from the arms of the 
other slips, 
And that other—chilled by the corpse—turns 
corpse herself, at a look. 


Ah! Thou Lord! Thou God! Who sendest the 
Pestilent wraith ! 
Giver of Life, who hast given the instinct to 
love to live, 
Teach us another lesson—to render it back in 
faith, 
When the messenger comes like this, with a 
ghastly meseage to give! 


Ah! Thou Lord! Thou God! Our souls are the 
little town : 
At the twanging of that black bow, ill fare 
they on earth that dwell ; 
But help our souls to hear, through the darknexs 
that settles down, 
The sentinel on the wall, crying always to all, 
** All's well!” 
LoNnpDoN, ENGLAND. 
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THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN AND 
ITS LAW. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 





Ir is a well-known principle of Political 
Economy that ** wealth in every form must 
be perpetually renewed. It is maintained 
only by @ constant process of reproduction. 
Mill says the greater part of England’s 
wealth to-day was produced within the 
last twelve-month.” 

It is plain that the same principle applies 
in its full force to the intellectual world. 
Knowledge is maintained only by a con- 
stant process of reproduction. This is true 
in our individual experience. It is only by 
constant study, by constant renewals, that 
we can maintain our knowledge and our 
intellectual life. When a man ceases to be 
a student he does not remain stationary 
with the sum of knowledge which he has 
acquired as a permanent capital. He re- 
trogrades. His capital rapidly disappears. 
He gets rusty, as we say, which is a eu- 
phemism for saying that he relapses into 
ignorance. 

This principle applies equally to society. 
Education is a constant process of repro- 
duction. It is a work which can never be 
completed. Each generation, as it comes, 


has to pass through the same discipline. 


Even the general intelligence of a nation, 





as manifested in its literature, its scientific 
discoveries, and its culture, has nothing of 
permanence in it. Let the process of edn- 
cation be stopped, and the nation would 
rapidly fall back into barbarism. The very 
name culture is borrowed from the farm, in 
recognition of this fact. 

Does not this principle apply with equal 
force to the Kingdom of Heaven and its 
spiritual life? This life is maintained only 
by a constant process of reproduction. 
The wealth of this kingdom is neither 
material nor intellectual, but it is governed 
by this same law. It represents unceasing 
human activity, applied to the free gifts of 
God, appropriating them and developing 
them. Even the greatest gift of all, the 
gift of Christ the Saviour, has no value 
except as it is appropriated and wrought 
into the active life. We have in the Bible, 
and especially in the Epistles, a number of 
catalogues of the specific productions of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, such as love, faith, 
righteousness and others. These consti- 
tute its wealth, and, like all other wealth, 
it is the fruit of labor. It exists and in- 
creases only as it is constantly renewed. 
Even St. Paul’s comparison of the Christian 
to the athlete or the soldier, is perfectly 
consistent with this view. He never 
intended to compare the Christian life with 
a single battle to be fought and won. He 
had in view the never-ending toil of the 
soldier’s life. He is always drilling, watch- 
ing, marching, and only occasionally in the 
crisis of battle. He is fitted for these 
crises by the training of constant activity. 
It is a life-long warfare, not a single battle 
which we have to wage with sin. 

Those who have attained most spiritual 
wealth, those whom the world recognizes 
as its best men, all agree in testifying to 
the truth and applicability of this law of 
constant labor and constant renewal. We 
all know something of its truth in our own 
experience. Certain things follow from 
this law which merit our attention. 

1. The work of converting the world 
will never end while the world continues. 
The Lord’s Prayer will never be out of 
date. Christian work will be as necessary 
in the millennium as itis now. The King- 
dom of Heaven can never come, once for 
all, to stay by itself either in the individual 
heart or in the world. It can only be per- 
petuated in the form of constant renewal. 

2. As the accumulation of material wealth 
makes production easier, as universal edu- 
cation makes the acquirement and diffu- 
sion of knowledge more natural and in- 
evitable, so all increased activity and de- 
velopment of spiritual wealth in the King- 
dom of Heaven must give new inspiration 
and power to its citizens, must make it 
easier for them to extend the kingdom to 
the ends of the earth. 

8. There is no reason to doubt the con- 
tinuance of this law in the future life. Our 
progress and our happiuess will be the fruit 
of ever-increasing activity, of the unceas- 
ing renewal of our spiritual wealth. 

4. Political economy tells us that the man 
who produces just enough to keep himself 
alive is of no use to the world, and the 
man who produces legs than this is a bur- 
den upon society. This is true, also, in the 

Kingdom of Heaveh. The productions 
and the forms of labor are as various as in 
the material world, but unceasing spiritual 
labor iri some form is the law of life. The 
non-producing Christian is not a Christian 
at all. He whose activity is limited to 





keeping himself alive is but little better. If 





this spirit were universal, the Kingdom of 
of Heaven would soon disappear from the 
world. 

5. In our own country, if this principle is 
forgotten, the sentence will go out against 
us: ‘*The Kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you and given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof.” (Matt. xxi, 43.) 








THE LATE MARY CLEMMER,. 


BY THE HON. JUSTIN 8. MORRILL, 
UNITED SfaTEs SENATOR FRoM VERMONT, 








I very cheerfully respond to the invitation 
to write something for Tax INDEPENDENT 
concerning the late Mary Clemmer, though 
I have neither time nor materials necessary 
to prepare a proper tribute to a character so 
eminently worthy. Upon her first appear- 
ance in Washington it happened that, at the 
hotel where I was then stopping, she was 
seated at the same table with me during an 
entire session of Congress, and the ac- 
quaintance then begun ripened into an en- 
during friendship. Subsequently she occa- 
sionally visited my home in Vermont, and 
was greatly esteemed by all the members 
of my family, with whom she ever main- 
tained intimate relations and frequent cor- 
respondence. Her presence was a coveted 
social tonic, and she appeared to as much 
advantage when discoursing upon great 
themes of polities or morals, as when, bub- 
bling over with humor, she gave a racy or 
ludicrous recital of some chapter of her 
every-day experience. If she had not won 
a wider reputation as a writer, she would 
have become known as a brilliant conver- 
sationalist. 

Mary Clemmer was born in Utica, N. Y. 
Her mother, from whom she inherited some 
prominent traits, was descended from a 
Celtic family, of the Isle of Man, and this 
Scotch. Irish stock appears to win distinction 
wherever found in the United States. 

The contributions of Mary Clemmer to 
the press early attracted the attention of 
the public, and she became a prime favor- 
ite of the late Samuel Bowles, the founder 
of The Springfleld Republican, and her life- 
long personal friend. She was married 
quite young, when a mere school-girl, to 
the Rev. Mr. Ames, an educated man, but, 
perhaps, nota brilliant preacher. Of course 
they started out in life with the slender in- 
come of a country clergyman, and their 
career terminated unfortunately. 

From The Springfield Republican, Mary 
Clemmer soon stepped into the broader 
field of Tue INDEPENDENT, where she rev- 
mained through life, doing most acceptable 
work, her letters attracting more readers, 
as well as being more extensively copied, 
probably, thau those of any other Wuash- 
ington correspondent. As the correspond- 
ent of Taz INDEPENDENT, it was found nec- 
essary that her residence should be at the 
national capital. 

At length Mr. Ames seemed to drop out 
of employment in his profession, Mean- 

while, his young wife was rapidly develop- 
ing her rare literary gifts, and while she 
was advancing, with all sails set, by mov- 
ing more in the cosmopolitan society of the 
capital, and by active brain-work, her 
partner, comparatively, seemed less intel- 
Jectually ambitious, and remained, so to 
say, lying to, becalmed. Aon ill-timed build- 
ing investment fixed his residence at Har- 
per’s Ferry. Thus permanently separated, 
whatever of affection ever existed, was 





gradually extinguished. Possibly the fol- 
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lowing lines, by Mary Clemmer’s sister 
Sara, may refer to the situation: 


“d think of two lives I know of, 
One like the rock, one like the sea, 
And I sit by the shore and ponder 
What human relations may be. 


* One, in its silence and sternness, 
Is careless of love and of light; 
The other forever is moaning 
For a heart that is warm and bright.” 


Mr. Ames proposed a final separatiun, on 
the ground of desertion, and no obstacles 
were thrown in the way. Mary Clemmer 
had no purpose of re-marriage, but was not 
unwilling to accept the proffered severance 
of the existing compact. Mr. Ames, there- 
fore, readily obtained a divorce, and soon 
remarried, leaving Mary Clemmer no 
longer unhappily mated, free to pursue her 
arduous literary tasks, and more free to 
manifest her ever abiding filial affection to 
her aged parents, who leaned upon her for 
support. 

Now single and alone, she yearned, as all 
possessed of poetic temperaments are wont 
to do, for a home which she could call her 
own, and to which she might bring her 
kith and kin. She doubled her tasks, and, 
in a brief time, with persistent energy and 
economy, became the owner of an exceed- 
ingly pleasant house in Washington, on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, near and’east of the 
Capitol, Then she could say, in the words 
of Goldsmith ; 


7 still had hopes—— 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of al) I felt, and al) I saw.” 


And she at once devotedly brought her 
mother and an invalid father around the 
hearthstone of the new home, which she 
soon filted up with modest elegance, dis- 
playing good taste and fondness tor artistic 
embellishments; and it early became the re- 
sort, on her Monday receptions, of many of 
the notable women and men of Washington. 
Her coveted ideal was both realized and 
appreciated. 

The first precocious venture of Mary 
Clemmer to appear in print, it is believed, 
was in poetry for the Springticld Republican, 
But, later in life, she rather reluctantly put 
on her singing robes, and mostly indulged 
in poetry when sad and weary, as a recrea- 
tion, or when she felt, as Charles James 
Fox may be supposed to have felt, when 
he wrote of ** Poetry, the great refreshment 
of the human mind—the only thing, after 
all.” 

She, however, wrote both poetry and 
prose with almost equal facility, and gems 
of poetry often sparkled in her prose. 
Poetry, nevertheless, appears to require so 
much of e!aborate and skillful finish that 
she was not often willing to spare the time 
supposed to be inexorably required tor its 
ripening and polished perfection; but she 
has written many poems that the world 
would parc with reluctantly. She fully ap- 
preciated botn poets and poetry, and her 
Memoir and edition of the * Poetical 
Works of Alice and Phabe Cary” was 
worthy of herself, as well as of those greatly 
beloved authors, and now, having a place 
of honor in standard American literature, 
will be regarded as one of her greatest and 
happiest works. 

Mary Clemmer has been the trusted friend 
of many eminent men—of Sumner, of 
Whittier and of Garfield. Her pen-portraits 
of those who have passed “ over the river” 
were always tencer and beautiful. She 
wrote novels because the market and her 
publishers demanded them, and they were 
neither better nor worse than those of most 
other people. She was also the author of a 
work costing much labor, entitled ‘Ten 
Years in Washington,” containing a large 
amount of interesting facts, with some fine 
descriptive chapters; and it is recognizedas 
a valuable work for reference on all matters 
in and about the city of Washington. 

Mary Clemmer has done much excellent 
work, evincing great intellectual vigor, and 
she has also shown that she bad much 
greater forces in reserve. Her great repu- 
tation will, after all, chiefly rest upon her 
‘*Woman’s Letters from Washington.” 
These, being always fresh, always boid and 
truthful, were always read, and they 
carried strong convictions wherever read. 
Her only tyrant was her conseience, and to 
that she could not fail t» be obedient. She 
indicated the high-toned principles which 





guided her in her poem of ‘‘The Journal 
ist’: 
‘*Exalt thy calling! On its spotiess shield 

Write truth, write honor, valor, first and last. 


Cravens may clutch thy stars, and thou not yield ; 
Love them and hold them fast!” 


Although her vocabdlary was abundant 
and had a wide range, she did not uphol- 
ster her ideas with stilted words, but chose 
such as were simple and went swiftest to 
the point aimed at. After patient investi- 
gation, and after listening to all sides, she 
was apt to stand by her opinions, which 
never lacked the reinforcement of a pun- 
gent and fecile pen, nor that of her own ex- 
alted character. She waited until she 
had a full grip of the subject, and then 
wrote with wondrous rapidity, seluom 
sending to the printer anything but the 
original and only manuscript. When she 
distributed praise, it was proof that it had 
been honestly earned, and it burst forth 
from a great and gracious heart. When 
she ventured upon criticism, it was some- 
times held that she was too severe ; but sure- 
ly it was never prompted by malignity, and 
rarely failea to hit itsmark. She made her- 
self a power beloved and feared. Thorough- 
ly independent in all of her opinions as to 
men and measures, she was still generally in 
sympathy with the most advanced ideas of 
the Republican Party, but did not hesitate 
to score unflinchingly either its measures 
or its idols whenever moved by what she 
thought just provocation. Her judgment 
was kindly as well as penetrating, but tem. 
pered with the ‘‘ restraining grace of com. 
mon sense.” 

Mary Clemmer was married in the early 
Summer of 1883 to Edmund Hudson, of 
Washington, the well-known editor and 
proprietor of The Army and Navy Register 
and of The Capital; and they immediately 
thereafter made a voyage to Europe, where 
they remained until late in the succeeding 
Autumn. They returned home buoyant 
with life and with many plans and hopes 
for future fulfillment, but another Summer 
had not passed away when the public were 
shocked by the announcement of the sud- 
den death of Mrs. Clemmer Hudson. A 
gifted woman had departed, as it seemed, 
before her work was completed. She was 
thus removed to ‘a higher life and larger 
reward.” The character and genius of Mr. 
Ifudson was entirely worthy of his distin- 
guished bride; and he made the final year 
of her life happy, so that she, in one of her 
latest poems, declared her ‘life divinely 
bleat.” This, with her Christian life and 
faith, is his utmost consolation. 

Mary Clemmer Hudson was a woman 
richly endowed with intellectual wealt!; 
and to me, as to many others, her absence 
will long be felt as a sure personal be- 
reavement. 

Sravronrp, Vr. 
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THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT 
DETROIT. 


II. 





BY ©. ©. TIFFANY, D.D. 

THERE was a stir of eager interest on the 
third morning of the Congress, when the 
subject of ‘* The Confessional” was an- 
nounced by the chairman. The topic had 
gathered together the largest morning 
audience, the parquet and first gallery 
of the Opera House being completely full. 
The subject was opened by a paper of the 
Rev. John Henry Hopkins, D.D., a well- 
known advocate of this method of ecclesi- 
astical discipline. He treated it with that 
vigorous candor so characteristic of him, 
and made a marked impression by the real- 
istic method in which he handled it. The 
first part of his paper represented. it rather 
as a system of mutual confidence and ad- 
vice. He likened the perplexed penitent 


‘to the victim of legal complications con- 


sulting his lawyer, or the invalid consult. 
ing his physician, and concluded that, as 
the man who is bis own lawyer has a fool 
for a client, and as he is equally deluded 
who becomes his own physician, so he is 
likewise imbecile who undertakes to settle 
his perplexed conscience without a religious 
director. In the latter part of the paper, 
however, he emphasized the value and ob- 
ligation of priestly absolution as founded 








on the Lord’s declaration to his apostles, 
‘*‘Whosesoever sins ye remit they are re- 
mitted,” etc. It was a very taking exposi- 
tion, and greatly interested the audience. 
He was followed by Dr. Geo. Currie, of 
Philadelphia, in one of the most masterly 
papers of the Congress. Dr. Currie op- 
posed the system as alien to the temper of 
the Anglican Church, unsuited to a mar- 
ried clergy, and in direct defiunce of the 
Anglo-Saxon character. I cannot epitom- 
ize a paper so strong in statement and so 
felicitous in style. The humor of it recalled 
the best strains of Thackeray, and its lucid 
argument reminded one of Hooker. It 
made a profound impression, and elicited 
great applause. The Rev. Edward Os- 
borne (commonly called Father Os- 
borne), of Boston, ruse in his girdled 
cassuck, as the first appointed speaker. 
He made a very earnest plea for the value 
of the Confessional. To him, it was not a 
matter of consultation and advice; it was 
contession of particular sins, and individual 
absolution by the priest. He declared it a 
longing of the convicted soul, and spoke, 
he said, out of the fullness of his experi- 
ence, of its immense value. He quoted 
Dr, Mahan, with his own endorsement, as 
affirming that nine out of ten who had left 
us for Rome, had gone out of this longing 
for the Confessional. The speech was 
frank, manly, unequivocal, and made the 
impression which hearty openness and 
earnest conviction always make. The 
Confessional could not have had a more 
able advocate. The audience were pro- 
foundly stirred. He was followed by the 
Rev. Leighton Parkes, of Boston, in a 
most telling and sparkling rejoinder. Dr. 
Hopkins, he said, had stroked the domes- 
tic cat, Father Osborne had exhibited 
the royal Bengal tiger. He showed how 
auricular confession had arisen out of the 
eailier public confession before the congre- 
gation, confessors having been appointed 
first not in place of the congregation, but to 
decide whether the confession was of suffi- 
cient importance to come before them. 
He spoke of the terrible tyranny which had 
followed in the wake of auricular confes- 
sion, of the enormities of which the system 
had been the direct parent, of the morbid 
piety it fostered, when it fostered piety atall, 
and not superficial indifference to sin so 
eusily disburdened, and declared that, if 
nine out of ten converts to Rome had gone 
for the sake of the Confessional they knew 
not, more than nine out of ten converts from 
Romanism had become such through de- 
testation of the Confessional they knew. 
But we might as well attempt to paint a 
sunset with ink as to give, with a few 
strokes of the pen, the glowing effect of 
this most brilliant and pungent speech, 
mighty in statement, full of witty illustra- 
tion and abounding with marvelous felicity 
of diction. It rarely falls to one’s lot to 
hear anything so apt and so delightful 
The audience felt its power, and cheered it 
to the echo. Several volunteer speakers 
followed, emphasizing minor points in the 
discussion, which was ended by Dr. 
McVickar, of Philadelphia, who said the 
argument against the Confessional was not 
chiefly to be found in its abuses, but in its 
normal use, which was to perpetuate spir- 
itual childhood, and hinder and hamper 
Christian manhood and womanhood. Alto- 
gether, it was a remarkable morning, and 
must have made a strong impression upon 
allof the perfect liberty of thought and 
speech, and also of the fraternal spirit of 
opposing speakers, which the Congress and 
the Church it represents allows and culti- 
vates. 


Inthe evening of this day, an immense 
atdience gathered to hear the discussion of 
the topic, ‘‘ Is Our Civilization Just to the 
Workingman?” The widely-known social- 
ist, Henry George, read the first paper. It 
was an arraignment of modern civilization 
as unjust to the workingman. It was 
evidenced in the way they were housed, in 
the smallness of their pay, in their inability 
to get capital. The best should be for 
those who work hardest, not for those who 
work least. The paper could not be con- 
cluded in the appointed time, and, doubt- 
less, something of the cogency of the argu- 
ment was lost by this. But Mr. George’s 
calm and bold advocacy of his cause was 
full of quiet power; for it was evidently 
the result of thorough conviction. The 





paper of Dr. Kirkus, of Baltimore, which 
followed, and in which he criticised, with 
the most unflinching analysis, and the most 
caustic wit, Mr. George’s theory of land 
tenure and distribution, was simply one of 
the most brilliant specimens of polemical 
debate to be found anywhere. It fairly 
scintillated. It took the vast audience by 
storm. At times the whole house shook 
with laughter, and then thundered with ap- 
plause.. Mr. George himself did not escape 
the infection, but clapped and laughed as 
heartily as the rest. I shall notattempt an 
exposition of this brilliant essay. But it will 
be worth any one’s while to readit in full in 
the report. It was a hard task for Dr. 
Heber Newton to arise and address an 
audience thus stirred to a tumult of excited 
feeling. But he did not fail to make his 
own impression. In an utterly different 
vein, in a solemn and stately way, he began 
an attack on modern legislation as either 
indifferent or unjust to the interests of the 
working class. As he went on he deepened 
into the intensity of the impassioned elo- 
quence for which he is so noted, and in the 
end, when he asked if the evils depicted 
were not of civilization but of Nature, then 
what of Nature’s God, and bow can we win 
workingmen to the worship of that God? he 
produced a profound effect, marked by the 
still eagerness cof the listening crowd as he 
spoke, and by the thunder of the applause as 
hesat down. Mr. Baker, of Brooklyn, also 
followed in the same strain,in a calmer key. 
This charming speaker, too, held his own 
and made a vivid impression. Mr. Mot- 
tet, of the Church of the Holy Commu- 
nion, New York, varied the treatment of 
tie topic and spoke rather to the theme, ‘‘Is 
the Workingm an Just toour Civilization?” 
He pointed out how workingmen were un- 
just to themselves. He arraigned rum 
and lack of thrift and shabby work as the 
enemies of their own creation, and seemed 
to breathe a heathful air of common-sense 
reality into a discussion which had become 
somewhat heated in its fiery denunciations. 
The whole discussion at least had this 
good result, whatever one may think of 
the several views advanced. It showed 
how alive the Church, as represented in 
its clergy, is to the problems of social life 
about us, and made full demonstration of 
its sympathy with the welfare of our work- 
ing population. Mr. Erastus Brooks, in 
his stately manner, showed the same for 
the laity, when he rose and spoke as a 
volunteer. 

I can only briefly speak of the treatment 
ot the two following topics—‘‘Agnosticism” 
and ‘“* The Mission and Evangelistic Preach- 
ing.” What was especially noticeable about 
the first, ‘‘Agnosticism,” was the interest 
takes in so abstract a theme, which drew 
a large morning audience to listen to its 
treatment. To treat it thoroughly, involves 
a considerable amount of metaphysical dis- 
cussion, which might well moderate popular 
appreciation. But in Detroit this was not 
lackiug. Not only the number but the at- 
tention ot the audience showed areal inter- 
est in the matter. Of course there were no 
opposing sides. But the subject was 
treated from different points of view. 

The first paper, which was my own, dis- 
cussed ‘** Agnosticism as related to Relig- 
ion and Revelation,” as these are presented 
respectively by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his 
‘*First Principles” and Dean Mansel in 
“The Limits of Religious Thought.” This 
was followed by a charming paper by 
Professor Bates, of Gambier, Ohio, and I 
cannot refrain from expressing my delight 
with it. Beginning humorously with defin- 
ing Agnosticism as the philosophy of igno- 
rance, he showed how undesirable it was, 
considering of what it was and must be 
ignorant—viz., of faith, of hope, of love. The 
scientific exposition of phenomena can 
never supply the food for these. And as 
he dwelt on them as constituting the real 
worth of life, his touch was so happy, and 
his presentation so admirable, that he 
imparted a sort of spiritual aroma 
to the philosophic theme and charmed 
us as with a song, while he instructed us 
as with a sermon. He was followed by 
tbe Rev. Dr. Greer, of Providence, R. L., 
in a speech which capped the climax for 
admirable reasoning and _ captivating 
delivery. He gave a close argument of 
vivid clearness and masterly statement, 
and yet, by his surpassing oratory, wove it 
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into an address of such beauty and power 
as to both compel attention and to reward 
it. None could fail of interest in Agnostic- 
ism under such treatment, and none did. 
It seemed to me the most perfect speech of 
all these days. The touch of genius made 
the dry bones live. Mr. Cunningham, of 
Rhode Island, spoke of our obiigatton in 
many things to the great thinkers of the 
Agnostic School, though we migbt reject 
their conclusions; Dr. Armstrong, of 
Atlanta, Ga., gave some humorous iilus- 
trations of the vagueness of Agnostic 
Puilosophizing; and Mr. Mackay-Smith, of 
New York, held tue close and interested 
atiention of the assembly even at the late 
hour at which he spoke, as he treated of 
‘** Agnostic Morals” in that realistic way, 
which turned them into immorals, and 
closed the discussion with a very marked 
impression on the audience. Several volun- 
teer speakers then appeared; and it was 
found at the close that what many feared 
would be caviare to the multizude, had yet 
maintained undiminished the interest 
shown in the more practical and pcpular 
discussions of the Congress. 

At the afternvon session the topic of *‘ The 
Mission and Evangelistic Preaching” was 
discussed. The Mission really stands for the 
revival system in parishes conducted by a 
clergyman brought into the parish for the 
occasion. Mr. Rainsford, of St. George's, 
N. Y., opened by giving a plain statement 
of the method and the great results attained 
by it in England. Mr. Donald, of the 
Chureh of the Ascension, N. Y., followed 
with a very strong and eloquent paper 
opposing the system as unnecessary, as 
tending to lead to dependence on methods 
and machinery, as putting off from the puar- 
ish priest the responsibility for spiritual re- 
sults, as dangerous, for these and many other 
reasons, to the steady life of parochial 
ministration and steadfast growth in spirit- 
uality of the minister. Like all profoundly 
thoughtful aud earnest papers, this fails to 
yield up its power to a brief sKketeh of some 
of 11s features. But its power was felt, not 
asa negative power of deprecating relig- 
ious excitement, but as a positive power in 
urging to the development of spiritual life 
and effort in the parishes which should 
make the mission, so-called, a superfluity. 
The Rev. Mr. Mortimer (also calied Father 
Mortimer), of Staten Island, himself a mis- 
sioner, followed in favor of the mission, 
and thought none could judge it who had 
not tried it. He stated the safeguards 
which should be placed around it, but was 
assured of its necessity and great value. 
Dr. Wm. N. MeVickar, of Philadelphia, then 
spoke, chietly of ‘Evangelistic Preaching,” 
by which he meant going out of our churches 
and going down to preach to the non- 
church-going population where they are. 
He described with great vividness such 
an effort, which had been made in Phila- 
delphia, where an old theater had been 
taken, and measures employed to draw the 
people in, from curiosity at first, and from 
interest afterward. Its success had been 
abundant and Dr. McVickar thoroughly 
roused the house by his admirable exhor- 
tations and instruction in regard to making 
such efforts reai work. He is a very earnest 
speaker, with a charming voice and a sort 
of magnetic humanity, which takes all 
hearts captive. 

Dr. Clinton Locke, of Chicago, as last 
appointed speaker, spoke, not in oppo- 
sition to the mission, but as depicting some 
of its dangers. His humorous descriptions 
in relation to the return to ordinary parish 
ways, after the heated fervor of the mission 
time, convulsed the house, and healthily 
served to laugh away some petulant symp- 
tions of the subject. It was an admirably 
hearty address, and ended in a burst of 
thankfulness that, in 80 many ways and by 
so varied methods, the Church was striving 
to do its Master’s work. 

The discussions were now over. Votes 
of thanks were offered to the Bishop and 
the various committees and the people of 
Detroit for their admirable management, 
which had added so greatly to the success 
of the Cougress. Bishop Harris then made 
a tew noble, heartfelt remarks as a parting 
greeting. The vast audience juined in 
Singing the Gloria in Excelsis, and, with 
the Benediction of Peace, tne Ninth Onurch 
Congress in America came to an end. 


WANTED—A LAW AND ORDER 
SOCIETY IN OUR COLLEGES. 


BY PROF. 0. M. MEAD, D.D. 








It is pleasant to hear of the good work 

done in many of our cities by the associa- 

tions of men who make it their business to 

see that the laws are executed. Probably 

no one has any feeling but that of good 

will toward them, except those whose vio- 

lation of law is thus interfered with. And 

yet, according to the code of ‘‘honor” 

which prevails in our colleges, the business 

which these Law and Order Societies have 

undertaken is little less than nefarious. 

That code proclaims that it is the hight of 

dishonorableness to be a party to the ex- 

posure or punishment of any college-mate 

who has been guilty of violating college 

laws; and it is well known that the most 

conscientious Christians in colleges are 

sometimes so unwilling to help the faculty 

in detecting rascality that they will them- 
selves undergo even expulsion rather than 

‘*betray” their comrades. So strong and 
fixed is this sentiment that the faculties 
seldom venture to ask the students for 
assistance in their investigations. If these 
good Christian students would once under- 
take to ask themselves the reason for this 
** principle” which they hold so sacred, they 
might find themselves puzzled. Probably 
they would say, as above intimated, that 
such ‘‘informipg” would be a sort of trea- 
son to their associates. The underlying as- 
sumption is that students in the same insti- 
tution are virtually under a pledge to stand 
by one another under all circumstances; 
that, as over against the faculty, they are 
aunit; that the faculty on the one hand 
and the students on the other stand in a re- 
lation of hostility, so that ‘‘aid and com- 
fort” given by students to the professors 
would be like treasonable collusion with 
the hostile army during a state of war. If 
there is any better reason for this code of 
honor, Iam not acquainted with it. And 
yet almost everybody but the college 
students themselves sees at once the ab- 
surdity of the reasons, This notion, more 
or less distinctly entertained in all our 
schools, that teachers and students belong 
to mutually hostile ranks, is simply ridic- 
ulous. 

No sober man, even though a col- 
lege student, will deliberately avow it as 
his own in this unqualified form, though it 
really lies at the bottom of the whole code 
of honor which few are bold enough to dis- 
regard. The simple fact is that the stu- 
dents come to college professedly to avail 
themselves of the good offices of the pro- 
fessors. They pledge themselves to 
observe the laws of the college. Their pri- 
mary allegiance is to the authorities of the 
college. If anything like ‘‘ treason” can be 
committed in college, it is committed by 
those who violate their pledge and engage 
in transgressing the regulations of the in- 
stitution whose privileges they are enjoy- 
ing. Nostudent puts himself under any 
special obligation to his fellow-students. No 
such special obligation exists, except in this 
nebulous * principle,” which floats in the 
college atmosphere and is sedulously incul- 
cated, especially by those who alone get any 
benefit from it—viz., the disorderly students, 
Tue * conscientious” boys (not always con- 
scientious enough themselves to keep aloof 
from irregular conduct) are apt to be very 
conscientious when there is any question 
about exposing the wickedness of their 
fellows; that is the one fixed thing in their 
code of morals. It never seems to occur 
to them that they are simply allowing 
themselves to be used as tools of the viola- 
tors of law and order, that the only practi- 
cal result of the code of honor is to make 
it easy for rascals to practice their rascality 
and hard for the faculty to do the work with- 
out which the college would be worthless. 

If there were auy basis for this code of 
honor in college, there wouid be equal rea- 
son for it everywhere else. Fellow-students 
are under no more obiigation to cover up 
one another’s wrong-doing than fellow-resi- 
dents in a city are. Students and faculty 
have no more reason to regard one another 
as mutually hostile than citizens and magis- 
trates have. If there is any sense in the 
college ‘* principle,” then it would be as 
sensible for all the innabitante of a city to 


would tend to bring any violator of law to 
justice. These thieves and gamblers and 
liquor-sellers are their fellow-citizens, and all 
knowlecge of their illegal courses ought, 
therefore, to be sacredly kept secret; the 
policemen and magistrates ought to have 
no help from any one in their attempts to 
preserve order and punish the guilty. 
Absurd as the principle would be, if ap- 
plied in this way, it isno more absurd than 
it is when applied in college. And if Law 
and Order Associations are needed in our 
cities to facilitate the exposure and punish- 
ment of lawbreakers, such associations are 
likewise needed in our colleges. The stupid 
code of honor, however, bas so strong a hold 
that the fact of it must be recognized. 
Individual students who, even with the best 
of motives, undertake to co-operate with 
the faculty in preventing disorder, incur 
such a weight of odium, even from those 
who profess to be lovers of order, that, as 
things now are, little good can come of any 
such sporadic help. What is needed is that 
all the really conscientious students, who 
desire that the college shall be kept rid of 
disgraceful conduct, shall avowedly, pub- 
licly, boldly, and unitedly break loose from 
the thrall of this code of honor, and give 
their fellow students to understand that 
violators of law cannot count on them as 
virtual accomplices; but that, on the con- 
trary, when, by their testimony and influ- 
ence, they can help the anthorities in pre- 
serving order and in bringing wickedness 
to light, they will do it. Let this be done; 
and we shall sooner see an end of these 
periodical college scrapes and woes. The 
Christian students, all students who respect 
themselves and desire the reign of decency 
and order in college, have it in their power 
to do themselves real ** honor” by tramp- 
ling under foot the ‘‘principle” by which 
they have simply been enslaved, and boldly 
avowing that, in case of disorder, they are 
on the side of the law-enforcing faculty, 
and not on that of the law-breakiug 
students. Let us, by all means, have Law 
and Order Associations in our colleges. 


ANDOVER, Mass, 
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GOING DOWN .T0 THE SEA. 
A TRAWLING PARTY. 
“ 





BY KATE FOOTE. 


Tue “ Challenger,” of the British Navy, 
made a name for herself among scientific 
men for the line of dredgings she made 
from Bermuda to New York. By chance, 
however, she missed the discovery of the 
varied and rich fauna on the Gulf Stream 
slope, along the New England coast. She 
turned too far north, and jeft the rich belt 
fur Americans to work up. Mr. Alexander 
Agassiz first, and later in the season of 
1880 the Fish Commission steamer, the 
‘*Fish Hawk,” with Captain Tanner, of the 
Navy, in command, and many scientific 
men on board, went toa region seventy- 
five miles south of Martha’s Vineyard, 
where the water was from sixty-five to one 
hundred and ninety-two fathoms, and there 
spent a day, long to be remembered in its 
marvelous results of new and unexpected 
sea-monsters of every variety of slime, 
color and uncouthness. The next year 
seven other trips were made, and one can 
imagine the joy of Professor Verrill and 
Professor Smith, and their scientific friends, 
as they added several hundred new and 
terrible names to the list of back-boneless 
creatures of these waters. That is the 
worst of these new dredgings, the scientists 
got there first, and common people had no 
chance to find a name expressive and short 
inthe English language. Of land plants and 
animals they have been obliged to give the 
common with the scientific name, because 
the every-day name got there first. Not so 
under water. In the laboratory at Wood's 
Holl there was only one fish from the deep- 
sea dredgings with a common name—the 
pelican fish—and that was a concession to 
human weakness—the creature looks 80 
much like a pelican that you could not help 
it, and his scientific name is Larypharyna 
pelecanoides But the others— Qh! no. 

“This ought to he called a vagabond,” 
said I, looking at one specimen, ‘he is so 
ragged. How did he tear his clothes so 
badly?” 
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built very slightly; apparently to sustain 
the great weight of water at that depth. 
Their eyes puff out upon coming into our 
air, and the rude contact with other things 
in the trawl damages them often quite 
seriously.” 

The ‘Challenger” dredged to the depth 
of 2,900 fathoms; a new steamer, the 
‘* Albatross,” built especially for the Fish 
Commission and for the work of dredging 
works 49 fathoms deeper. She is large 
enough to go to sea, and spends a week or 
two on her trips. On board of her I saw 
several specimens of the ‘stone lilies,” as 
they were once ca!led, ere it was found that 
they were as animal in their origin as the 
cural and the sea-anemone. They are mar- 
velously like a St. John’s lilly, ube petals 
narrow and curling back and of a light 
color. They also showed me a species of 
bermit crab, who spends most of bis time 
ashore. They kept them in tubs on the 
‘‘Albatross,” and they live in the Carribean 
Sea region; but, like the Frenchman, they 
‘*never bathe’—exci pt once a year, when 
they go down to the shore to attend to fam- 
ily cares. 

‘*We have to look out for these crabs,” 
said one of the officers, ‘‘or they would climb 
to the mast-head; and hear him scold!—” 
giving theanimal a gentle prod as he spoke 
with w lead-pencil, to which the creature 
responded with a querulous: little sound, 
like the scolding of a squirrel, and with a 
nip at the lead pencil that dinted it hand- 
somely. 

Professor Baird was kind enough to send 
me out on a dredging party on the “ Fish 
Hawk.” To see a trawl] come up out of the 
sea full of all kinds of sea-monsters in their 
primeval slime, has been one of the dreams 
of my life since reading Charles Kingsley’s 
account of a sail in a Clovelly trawler off 
the English coast. The day was perfect, 
without a haunting shadow of sea-sickness, 
so fine, indeed, that Captain Wood of the 
Navy, in command, was accused of using a 
spell to bring it about, and suspicious 
glances were cast by some of the ladies at 
a volume in the cabiu with ** Book of the 
Weather” written on its back. It was 
thought that he wove the spell from its 
magic leaves. 

Minemsha Bight is north of Martha’s 
Vineyard, near Gay Head. The red and 
white stripes of the bluff near the light- 
house, explain the latter name; but when 
one remembered the terrible wreck last Win- 
ter on the shoals near by, in the relentless 
cold, one forgot tobe gay. A low green line, 
further to the west, was Naushon Island, 
owned now by Mr. John A. Forbes, of Bos- 
ton. Its first white owner built himself, 
in the colonial days, a fine house, ‘‘a man- 
sion,” and in the joy of his heart gave a 
great feast to celebrate the day when he 
entered into possession of his finished 
abode. But at the festal board he fell dead, 
and his widow and the terrified guests 
arose, took away the body of the dead gov- 
ernor, and shut up the hall and the house, 
with the meats and drinks, dishes and 
wines half eaten, half drunk, still on the 
table. Nobody but Hawthorne ought to 
describe that moldly and grewsome banquet 
hall, when, years after, other hands opened 
the shutters, threw up the windows, and 
once more let light and air flowin. Fancy 
the spiders’ webs across the epergnes of 
fruit and flowers, tue slimy track of worm 
and snail upon the damask of the cloth, the 
green and moldy remnants left where the 
mouse and the rat must have held high 
carnival for years. 


As the story was finished, a yard was 
swung from the mast over the side and we 
saw the great trawl, with an iron-framed 
mouth like a portmanteau, hooked to a very 
smal] looking rope, and, in another moment, 
a great real, like a gigantic spool, on the 
deck began to‘‘pay ont” and the trawl 
slowly vanished under the water. The 
litle looking rope which I had regarded 
with something like disrespect for pei.g so 
small, [ now learned was made of piano- 
wire and would stand the strain of tons, 
and was admirably adapted to a rough sea. 
While tne great trawl went down to the 
boitom, to be packed, industrious hands 
skimmed the suriace.of the water with 
little gauze dippers, like butterfly nets, for 
the surface life. Tne sea wastes no part of 
its waters and surface animals, and those 
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the bottom. Presently they showed me 
the catch from these nets; jars of sea water 
full of little flitting things made of glass 
or of tissue paper, or sometimes of nothing 
at all, and yet animals as much as if they 
were jet black and weighed a thousand 
pounds. 

While awaiting the trawl, we went to 
lunch. Naval officers are a little more- 
just a little more— delightful than those of 
the army. The reason, I believe, after deep 
consideration of the subject and consulta- 
tion with various young ladies as to the 
main fact, is that they spend a portion of 
their lives at sea away from women, and 
they are obliged to be housekeepers on 
board their ships; they learn a woman’s 
neatness in the small affairs of life, and, 
perhaps, from seeing less of them, they 
learn to appreciate the other sex a little 
more. At the table, Captain Wood added 
to the grace with which he had received 
the mingled banter and compliment about 
the perfection of the weather, the hospita- 
ble anxiety that all should go well which 
usually falls to the lady of the house. 
While he chatted gayly with his guests on 
either side, his eyes took in the waiter and 
the waited on down the length of the table. 
Was there?—Yes the chicken was holding 
out well. It must be good; they were all 
eating heartily; and then, with a shade 
more of ease and cheer, he finished his re- 
mark to the lady next to him. 


The sailors were swinging in the trawl 
at an open space of the lower deck as we 
came away from the table. There it swung, 
& great brown purse, evidently not empty, 
and hung with little glittering icicles that 
flashed in the sun. 

‘Is there a jelly fish as small as that?” 
said I. 

** Not exactly a jelly fish, a Salpa,” said 
Science, mildly, standing near, to look 
after Ignorance, and he laid one of the little 
things across my fingers. Apparently, it 
was a tatting-shuttle of flexible glass, with 
one little white, thick spot in the center. 

‘* He lives in a glass house, excepting his 
stomach; that he is more reserved about. 
Somebody envious might throw stones at 
him right after dinner if he were too un- 
reserved.” 

Afterward they showed me the violet 
Salpa—like the other, save the center, which 
is a deep purple. 

Several pairs of stout arms emptied the 
trawl into a great trough, and we gathered 
around the sliddering, gasping mass. 
Sand-dollars, sea-urchins, skates enough to 
furnish a rink, if they were of the right 
pattern, starfishes, hermit crabs, sea- 
robins, belt-weed, scallops, and various 
snails, a iittle lobster, and no fish made up 
the pile. The sea-urchins are a very spiny 
lot, large and gnashing their four white 
teeth as if they were enraged at the curios- 
ity of man in bringing them to the surface. 
It must be hard for the parents of the 
urchin to have such a toothed child; and 
then to have him called Strongglocentratus 
drobachiensis must be trying to parental 
feelings. 

The hermit crabs were very different from 
the mud-colored little things, which were 
all I had seen in Long Island Sound. These 
were blonde beauties, golden and red-gold, 
with blue eyes, and blue feelers to match. 
The scallop shells are of a different kind 
from the gray, deeply-grooved shell we 
pick upon the shore. These were light 
colored, and with flat shells, with the 
grooves refined into lines. Inside lay the 
eggs, bright yellow in color, and looking 
like the roe of shad, and all around the 
inner edge lay the ‘‘ mantle,” ruffled and 
fluted us if he had been recently in the 
hands of the washwoman, and each flute 
with an eye-speck in the center. The 
great white stump, which is the only part 
one sees on the table, and from which no- 
body could argue the animal, is almost in- 
visible in the white flesh, and the liver is 
the only dark spot on him. Livers make 
dark spots on other lives than scallops. 

‘** Save all those skates for Mr. 
said a man of science. ‘‘ He is making a 
study of their parasites; and those star- 
fishes must be kept for Mr. ——-. He is 
studying their nerve centers.” 

So the word went round among the 
sailors, *‘ The skates into those buckets, 
five-fingered Jack into these!” And I saw 
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them carried carefully ashore when we 
landed. There had been nothing very rare 
in the haul; but Science always finds ‘‘some- 
thing more” to pore over when there seems 
to be nothing left. 

But, after all, the main work of the Fish 
Commission has been the wholesale replen- 
ishment of our depleted fisheries, and the 
awakening of men to a knowledge that 
fish have some rights which he is bound 
to respect, if he is going to eat him. The 
Commission has not learned the ways of 
the shad, the salmon, the herring and the 
lake white fish in vain. It can send the 
eggs and the young to fill again the de- 
serted rivers; but it has also held up to 
man, the way he has treated the fish. 
Don’t pour your sewage into the harbors 
and rivers, and expect any high-minded, 
self-respecting fish to come there. Don’t 
build dains across your rivers, making no 
‘*fish-way” for the salmon and shad, and 
don’t catch every single fish in one region 
fur a number of years, with gill nets and 
basket ewers, and then expect fish to con- 
tinue coming. They’ll forget that there is 
such a river, if you don’t leave enough of 
the old ones to hand down the memory 
from father to son. 

At the same time, with all our foolish 
ways, America is the only country that has 
made a great thing of public fish culture, 
and this is owing to judicious grants from 
Congress and to a judicious Commission. 

The United States carried off fifty gold 
medals of the awards given at the Interna- 
tional Fisheries Exhibition in London, two 
years ago, and won a great name among 
such nations as England and Sweden, who 
are celebrated for fisheries. 

Woop's Hou, Mass. 

- —_ 
SABBATH OBSERVANCE IN 
CITIES. 


BY THE REV. WILBUR J. ORAFTS. 








Tue ideal Sabbath is the Sabbath of the 
Fourth Commandment, which was origi- 
nally given to Adam in his unfallen purity, 
and by him to all nations; which was 
republished by Moses, re-indorsed and ex- 
plained by Christ, and has come down to 
us by the hands of apostles and martyrs, 
bidding all men on the sacred day abstain 
from all worldly employments, except 
works of real necessity and mercy. 

Can such an ideal be realized? A Chris- 
tian business man, speaking of the increas- 
ing Sabbath desecration, recently said to 
me: ‘‘Something must be done; but in the 
neighborhood of great cities I think there 
must be some compromise.” 

Professor Swing, of Chicago, says: 

**The state must attempt to meet the wants of 
man as an ignorant or childish or criminal or 
drinking or carousing being, and may ve com- 
pelled to establish a Sunday inferior to that of 
religion, but superior to that of the dram-shop.” 

Others think it practicable to keep the 
Sabbath in traveling at least. As to this 
last, it should be. noticed that it was toa 
traveling nation that the Sabbath law was 
proclaimed at Sinai. Their ‘through 
train” and ‘cattle train’’ usually stopped 
on the Sabbath. Their chief difficulty 
came, not from Sabbath keeping, but from 
Sabbath breaking. One of the chief rea- 
sons that God gave for not admitting the 
Israelites into the land of promise was that 
they had greatly polluted his Sabbaths. 

As to compromising that prohibitory 
Sabbath law in great cities for some kind 
of a Sabbath license law, we do not find 
that God took it back for amendment when 
Jerusalem and other great cities had been 
founded by his people. 

The fourth commandment was originally 
given to ignorant, childish beings, just out 
of slavery. God’s laws recognize the 
eternal truth that what ought to be done 
can be done. 

But I do not propose to theorize about 
what may, can or must, might, could, 
would or should be done in the way of 
Sabbath observance in the nineteenth cen- 
tury cities. I shall rather answer the 
question, What can be done? by show- 
ing what has been done and what és done. 

What one city has done another can do. 

To those who would waste hours in petty 
casuistry, theoriziug about what can or 
cannot be done in cities to improve Sabbath 





observances, I say, come with me to cities 
and see what és done. 

The large cities of the United States may 
be divided, in the matter of Sabbath observ- 
ance, into two%classes. San Francisco, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago are of one class, and have an unenvi- 
able resemblance in their ‘‘ Continentai 
Sunday,” which net only keeps many work- 
ingmen at their labor and many tradesmen 
of all kinds at their business, but also 
opens wide the floodgates of public amuse- 
ment—saloons, theaters, base-ball parks, 
etc. The good citizens of those cities 
and of the states of which they form 
a part look on despairingly and say, 
Alas, what can we do? We point them to 
the better grade of cities of their own 
country—Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Brooklyn, New York. Good citizens of 
Chicago aud of Illinois can do for that city 
what New York has done for itself. What 
Chicago Sundays are to-day, New York 
Sundays were in 1857, when the New York 
Sabbath Committee was organized, by 
whose persistent efforts every Sunday 
theater has been closed, all professional 
base-ball playing on the Sabbath has been 
stopped, and all Sunday races, all noisy 
crying of Sunday papers, all irreligious 
Sunday processions. This Sabbath com- 
mittee of civilians, representing eight de- 
nominations organized for the defense of 
the civil Sabbath, employs a secretary, who 
has nothing else to do but watch for attachs 
upon the Sabbath and guard its interests in 
the legislature, in the courts, in the streets. 
New York is duplicated in its Sunday 
observance by Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Brooklyn, all of which have Sab- 
baths that at least rebuke New Orleans and 
the great cities of the West, although far 
enough from satisfactory, with their sneak- 
ing Sunday saloons and excursions. 

But the better grade of American cities 
may in turn learn what can be done in the 
way of improvement by looking to what 
has been done in London, which, larger 
than any of them, has no real Sunday edi- 
tion of daily papers, no Sunday opening of 
the post office or collecting of mail. An 
American merchant recently told me of his 
ineffectual efforts to get a hot breakfast on 
Sunday noonin London. Being informed 
in the hotel dining-room that he could not 
order a hot meal at that hour, as it was Sun- 
day and the servants were mostly at church, 
he started out on the street and walked a 
mile to a restaurant he had patronized the 
day before. As he attempted to open the 
door he was stopped by the one attendant. 
He said: ‘‘Can’t I get something to eat 
here?” ‘No, not to-day; it’s Sunday.” 
He turned and called a cab. ‘‘Can you 
take me where I can get a dinner?” ‘‘ No, 
not until three o’clock.” In London, at 
least, servants have some rights on Sun- 
days which travelers are bound to respect, 
in accordance with the commandment 
**that thy man servant and thy maid ser- 
vant may rest as well as thou.” 

But all English and American cities may 
learn still more in regard to what degree 
of Sabbath observance is possible in the 
nineteenth century cities by looking at 
what is done in Scotland’s Edinburgh. I 
have repeatedly spent the Sabbath in Edin- 
burgh (228,000 population), which is so 
abundant in works of mercy on that day, 
iu mission schools and special meetings be- 
tween tle regular services, that I was able 
to visit .hirteen meetings between break- 
fast and 8 P.M., speaking at seven; but I 
have tested and supplemented my own im- 
pressions by writing to one of its ministers 
of long residence, the Rev. R. B. Blythe, 
who notes the following facts about the 
present status of the Sabbath there: 

“1, So far as I know, Sunday observance is 
not losing ground here. 

‘*2. I believe that it is correct to say that near- 
ly all the adults, minus the vicious, attend 
church on Sunday. A good many workmen, 
however, I fear, do not do so, 

“3, Very few carriages and cabs run on Sun- 
day. The tram-cars are motionless, (I learn 
elsewhere that the Act of Incorporation forbids 
them to run on Sunday, A wise provision.) 

‘*4, The castle soldiers all go to church, march- 
ing to their different places of worship. 

5, All the reputable children attend church 
with their parents. For the poorer and neglected 
we have some fifty or sixty juvenile services 
(not Sunday-schools, remember, ) which do good 
work. 

**6. Drug and milk shops are open nearly all 





day. Many of the humbler sweet shops also 
ever carry on a covert sort of trade. 

“7, The great majority of hack-stands are un- 
occupied on Sunday. Those where a few cabs 
(as we call them), are found, are but a small 
number, and are fined, I believe, by the magis- 
trates. 

‘*8, Barbers’ shops, bakers’ shops, green-gro- 
cers’ shops and meat markets are closed. 

**9, No boot-blacks are to be found on duty 
that day. 

10. No Sunday excursions take place by rail; 
but within the last few years some steamers 
(imitating those of the Clyde), sail on the Firth 
of Forth, purely for pleasure-seekers. 

“11. Not a single liquor shop is allowed to 
open. This was brought about by what we call 
the Forbes Mackenzie Act, passed sume twenty 
or more years ago. It applies to all Scotland, 

‘¢12. The homes in which the shorter Cate- 
chism is taught are decidedly fewer than for- 
merly. 

“13, For thirty or forty years mechanics have 
dropped work about one o’clock on Saturday. 

‘‘T am glad to help you in your fight for our 
precious Sabbath, and trust that you will have 
the leadership of Jehovah-Nisis therein.” 

I would add from the reports of the Sab- 
bath Alliance two other features of Edin- 
burgh’s Sabbath observance worthy of imi- 
tation. She gives each policeman two- 
thirds of each Sunday (just twice as much 
as New York, which allows only two-thirds 
of each alternate Sunday), and she has a 
clause in her Tramway Act, forbidding 
their running on the Sabbath. 


Broox.yy, N. Y. 
- ee 


PARTY TYRANNY. 


BY WILLIAM R. THAYER. 


As soon as a share in the Government is 
entrusted to the people, whether in a con- 
stitutional monarchy like England or 
Italy, or in a Republic like the United 
States, two agonizing forces, which spring 
from the profoundest depths of human 
nature, come prominently into conflict. 
For men may be divided into two classes, 
one of which welcomes change, the other 
of which shrinks from experiments and 
prefers to bear present ills rather than to 
fly to unknown ills. Of the former class 
the motto is ‘‘Onward”; of the latter, 
**Let well enough alone.” When, there- 
fore, a country is in a normal condition, 
and has ao great issues to divert or disturb 
the smooth current of public thought, in 
each town and district all the men who 
lean toward a policy of change unite to 
choose a representative, and those who 
lean toward a policy of conservatism, do 
likewise. Here we see the birth of Party, 
which has no divine origin, but which, re- 
duced to lowest term, originates in the 
thinking alike of certain individuals upon 
certain matters of public moment. We 
must remember that thinking alike does not 
mean thinking aright, although the latter 
assumption passes unchallenged among 
partisans. No one pretends that Brown or 
Black is infallible; but the sum of the opin- 
ions of all the Browns and Blacks who 
make up a Party are assumed to be infalli- 
ble. ‘‘Party can do no wrung” is the 
spirit that inspires every political harangue 
and every political contest. The Tyrant 
knows the value of presumption. He 
knows that if he but persistently push his 
claim, no matter how exorbitant or insen- 
sate it may be, the multitude will at last rec- 
ognize it. Protestants are prone to indulge 
in sarcasm when they think of the Roman 
Pope, who, with great ostentation and 
solemnity, declared himself infallible. 
Americans refer playfully to the still sur- 
viving declaration of the British Constitu- 
tion that the King can do no wrong; yet 
how often do these scoffers realize that 
Party, the typical modern Tyrant, makes 
demands equally absurd? 

How does it happen that Party has 
reached a position so commanding that it 
dares display such arrogance? To answer 
this question will be to demonstrate how 
vast is the difference between theory and 
practice. In theory, government should 
solely attend to the necessary business of a 
nation, as a whole: providing for its de- 
fense, for the collection of taxes needed to 
carry on the public work as economically as 
possible ; for the coinage and the post-office ; 
for recognized judicial authorities and, 
perhaps, for two or three other matters in 
which the entire people are interested. 
These should be the objects of legislation. 
But, insensibly, Government usurps more 
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thanits due. Love of power increases with 
the possession of power. Representatives 
are loth to limit themselves to a strict dis- 
charge of the work expected from them. 
The sight of large sums of public money 
tempts them. The pleasure of being in office 
fascinates them. They forget that they are 
deputies, expressing the wishes of their 
constituents, and begin to imagine that 
the power is theirown. At last, the nation 
awakes to behold that theGovernment, which 
should be its servant, has become its mas- 
ter. General Bonaparte, the agent of the 
French Republic, has become Emperor 
Napoleon, its executioner. 

When Government has reached this un- 
natural size, changes in party motives 
occur. The inherent distinction between 
conservatives and reformers—though fre- 
quently lost sight of—still remains as a 
basis; but the conflict may now be de- 
scribed in a general way, as between those 
in power and those out. Society never 
lacks a considerable number who collect 
around the public treasury, as flies swarm 
around honey. Added to these are others 
who, not dishonest from a dollar-and-cents 
estimate, covet office for the influence it 
gives. And now, just as the nation, in- 
stead of commanding the Government, is 
commanded by it, office no longer seeks 
the man, but is openly, unblushingly, un- 
remittingly sought by him. Inother times, 
these creatures fawned upon kings; now 
they make up the unwholesome class of 
politicians who prey upon and profit by the 
commonwealth. Disinterested principles 
now serve as masks behind which selfish 
ends are furthered. 

lt matters not that a Party in its youth 
was patriotic and honest. As soon as the 
good forces that impelled it weaken it will 
sink into the slough of corruption. No 
man, no party can excuse himself from 
being upright to-day becauseehe was up- 
right twenty years ago. !t happens now 
and then that a great Party has sprung up 
to do an especial work: witness the Ca- 
vourians in Piedmont, who, under the lead- 
ership of Cavour, were bent upon liberat- 
ing Italy; witness, also, the Republicans 
in the United States, who, profiting by the 
preliminary agitation of Free Soilers and 
Abolitionists, rose manfully to put down 
slavery and to re-assert the union of the 
Republic. Both triumphed. The followers 
of Cavour and the followers of Lincoln 
achieved their noble task. During the 
struggle their party principles, simple and 
true, coincided with national patriotism, 
soared as high as national aspiration. 

But when the victory is won, and Peace, 
with forgiving hand, wipes out the stains 
of blood, other issues demand attention. 
The Party which fought its way so gallant- 
ly to power must undergo the rezction that 

. inevitably follows stupendous exertions. It 
must pass through the ordeal of prosperity. 
As years pass, the unselfish patriots, who 
bore the brunt of the fight, die, or retire 
to enjoy the well-earned repose of old age. 
Not quickly, however, do the people forget 
to be grateful. They still put unrestricted 
faith in the party. Let a man but call him- 
self by the party name, and he will be wel- 
comed—so potent is this singular talisman. 
Mankind is not naturally suspicious. On 
the contrary, it is inclined to take too much 
for granted, to confide in names and tokens, 
to believe that every one who wears a uni- 
form is a soldier, and that every one who 
wears clerical broadcloth is a clergyman. 
A knowledge of this failing is the chief 
instrument employed by quacks, dupes 
and villains to further their designs. The 
world being willing to accept the outward 
dress as proof of the existence of necessary 
inward qualities in its wearer, no politician 
lets slip so easy a method of advancing 
himself. When a demagogue can masquer- 
ade asa patriot by simply consulting his 
tailor, we may be sure he will have his gar- 
ments cut according to the regular patri- 
otic style. 

In this wise—by the relaxed vigilance of 
the public, whereby demagogues and 
thieves get into office—the best party 
deteriorates. But habit is strong and men 
are blind. Year after year they support 
their party candidate; year by year they 
care less whether he be good or bad. At 
last they vote for a bad candidate, because 
that is less shocking to their dulled moral 
Sensibility than to disobey their Party! So 





beclouded are they that they no more 
understand the value of words. If they are 
Republicans, they worship the word Re- 
publican as if it had a supernatural signifi- 
cance—as if, by some unexplained mystery, 
it could make all those who bear it honest. 
If they are Tories, it is an undisputed 
axiom that everything Tory is excellent, and 
everything Whig bad. Ignorance and 
bigotry induce savages to worship senseless 
stock and stone—the tyrant, Party, makes 
civilized men to worship empty words. 


By plainly traceable steps Party thus 
marches forward to occupy the chair of 
Tyranny. Since most men prefer to accept 
the ready-made thoughts of others, rather 
than to think for themselves, they are 
either too indifferent or too indolent or too 
obtuse to scrutinize and weigh party man- 
dates, which they finally treat with as much 
respect as they treat the multiplication 
table or the binomial theorem which depends 
upon everlasting mathematical laws. The 
result is that, in an average election, nine 
votes out of ten are cast fanatically. We 
know beforehand that this or that district— 
no matter what the issues, or who the can- 
didates may be—will vote inflexibly as it 
always has voted. Argument by tbogic 
fails; argument by bribery succeeds. Ten 
thousand or thrice ten thousand votes are 
transferred in blocks to the highest bidder. 
The aim of representative government falls, 
but Party flourishes more luxuriantly than 
ever. How far the popular judgment must 
be vitiated may be inferred frem the fact 
that it causes no remark when gray-headed 
men boast that all their lives they have 
always voted the same ticket. Such a 
statement, instead of being deemed indica- 
tive of narrowness and bias, is deemed 
praiseworthy, and such voters are the 
backbone of party tyranny. As if any 
rational person would seriously maintain 
that for forty, or thirty, or even ten years 
every candidate of his Party deserved sup- 
port, being fitter for office than every can- 
didate of the opposition! As soon as 
citizens, otherwise honest and sensible, de- 
clare: ‘‘I would not trust a Republican 
under any circumstances”; or, ‘I will 
never vote for a Democrat”; or, ‘‘ Your 
candidate is personally unobjectionable, 
but he is a Tory and I will not support 
him’”—as soon as such declarations are so 
frequent as to cause no comment, we may 
assume that party despotism has well-nigh 
reached the summit of its corrupt suprem- 
acy. 

As the public waxes servile or careless, 
this modern Tyrant barely keeps the mask 
before his face. His devices for maintaia- 
ing a semblance of virtue are so transpar- 
ent that only the blind cannot see through 
them. Chief among these is the party 
platform, or confession of principles, in 
which hooks are baited to catch all the fish 
of voting age. The poor man is told that 
he will be protected from the grinding ex- 
tortion of monopoly ; the monopolist is told 
that capital must be protected; and the 
nation is told that honesty and liberty are 
most desirable possessions—all of which 
can be secured by casting your ballot as 
Party directs. A stranger might be excused 
if he confounded one of these mock-serious 
manifestoes witi the placards ingeniously 
concocted by the inventors of quack medi- 
cines, ‘‘ warranted to cure every known 
disease.” Another devise or instrument of 
the Tyrant is the newspaper organ, which, 
like a French doll, squefiks the same sen- 
tence whenever it is squeezed. The editors 
of organs strikingly resemble the fawning 
hand-maidens of Queen Elizabeth, who ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Venus! Venus!” whenever their 
ugly mistress appeared. Would it be a fair 
deduction that that part of the public 
which is deceived by or satisfied with the 
squeaking of the organ resemble, politic- 
ally, those children who are still amused or 
deceived by dolls? 

Party’s slaves are unwearied in carrying 
out bis various instructions. Insincerity 
leaves its unmistakable trail on all their 
utterances. if one man plucks up courage 
to rebel, if the scales fall from his eyes, 
and he sees the monster before whom he 
has so long been kneeling, he is treated 
with ridicule or contempt, or mock pity. 
‘* Principles! principles!” shouts the dema- 
gogish minion of the Tyrant. ‘Stand by 
the grand old principles of the Party! The 
candidate is of small importance. Perhaps 





his record is not spotless; but will you 
dare, on that account; to betray the Party? 
Remember what glorious work it has done 
in the past; and it promises to do just as 
glorious work in the future! Remember 
the great and good patriots who have been 
proud to call themselves by its name! 
Honor it for its splendid history, and vote 
tor it still!” This appeal, experience has 
shown—like the touching appeal of the 
early Britons, when they implored the Ro- 
mans to come back—however cunningly it 
may be disguised, has desperation as its 
sire. The rebel from Party meets with 
equal fortitude, jibes, flattery, threats, ridi- 
cule, and entreaty—all of which serve to 
confirm him that he has not rebelled a mo- 
ment too soon, if he would keep his self- 
respect. ‘* Above all, I esteem truth,” he 
replies. ‘‘ As long as Party lived up to the 
standard of its best men, I stood with it; 
now that it puts forward evil instead of 
good, I am under no obligations to support 
it. Nothing can excuse him who wittingly 
acquiesces in wrong. I believe that the 
moral standard which governs private life 
should govern public life. Party demands 
a special dispensation for its members; but 
no accord of virtue in the Past can atone 
for deliberate vice in the Present.” 

An impartial observer will always look 
with distrust and suspicion upon whatsoever 
Party lays great stress upon its achieve- 
ments and rectitude in days long gone by. 
The implication is that there is not much 
to be proud of iv its present condition. 


One more characteristic of Party, when 
its leaders have dropped to the plane of 
demagogues, may be noticed. This is the 
extravagant affinity which they have for 
the workingman. Brotherly love is feeble 
compared to the love of the politician for 
the sons of toil—before every election. He 
does not try to win the educated by flattery, 
because, in all ages, the educated have been 
the especial bane of Tyranny. In Russia 
the students are imprisoned or sent to Si- 
beria. In the United States Party perse- 
cutes the men of culture who rebel; but 
not in the crude, half-savage Muscovite 
fashion. It sneers at them for being too 
good. It accuses them of coldness and 
Phariseeism. It calls them unpractical 
schemers. It declares that they are far 
from the hearts of the masses. And then, 
with truly admirable modesty and audac- 
ity, the ‘'yrant adds: ‘‘ But I, dear fellow- 
citizens, believe in the people. Iam one 
of you. I glory in the dignity of labor. 
You are good enough for me.” In all ages 
this simple device has been used by design- 
ing Cleons; and it is not yet worn thread- 
bare. 

But it is not necessary to enlarge upon 
this subject now. Is any one ignorant of 
political methods, let him open his eyes and 
look about him. The truth which, by these 
rapid glimpses we have wished to puint in 
outline, is this: that Tyranny has forever 
the same essential qualities, although, in 
the lapse of ages and in the change of out- 
ward condition, its attitudes and manjfesta- 
tions seem to differ. With diabolical nicety 
it adjusts itself to the peculiarities of each 
age, always fastening itself upon the weak 
spots, as air rushes to fill a vacuum. 

How, then, can this modern Tyrant be put 
down? How can each individual once more 
enjoy the rights which he let slide beyond 
his control? The answer is: By the truth 
being known. Tyranny means false power. 
It begins when one human being permits 
another to encroach; it thrives when the 
public, either through indifference or mis- 


formed by others; it perishes when” the 
majority returns to the use of its own best 
judgment and common-sense and to the 
obedience of its own conscience. Each 
citizen must do his own thinking, and not, 
sheeplike, vote as he is ordered to vote. 
He must remember that Party is neither a 
divine nor a fixed institution; that it has 
no right to say ‘‘ Thou Shalt Obey Me”; 
that it is, at most, an aggregation of men 
whose views upon certain public matters 
have converged, and that whenever any of 
its members hold different views they are 
bound by no moral ties to stand by those 
with whom they no longer agree. The de- 
luded citizen who agrees to everything at 
all times is the delight of Party; but he is 
an object of pity for persons who use 





their reason. Let him, therefore, once 


placed trust, allows its duties to be per- 


more Assert himself. Let him discriminate 
between good and bad candidates; let him 
judge political matters as he judges other 
matters, by the rule of right and wrong. Let 
him, above all, refuse to vote for a candi- 
date whom he knows to be unworthy, 
although he tries to satisfy his conscience 
by saying that he supports the party and 
not the man, No good party will willingly 
indorse a bad man; and how can a bad 
man represent and carry out the wishes of 
a party that is really good? There is an ir- 
reconcilable contradiction in the mere prop- 
osition. 
Until, then, the individual reason and con- 
science are emancipated, until men cease 
to accept political dictates without question 
and without submitting them to the gen- 
eral test of common-sense and justice, 
Party will not cease to be another name for 
Tyranny. 

“ EVENING BULLETIN" OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
PAUL’S PREACHING, AND HOW 

HE DREW THE PEOPLE. 


BY TRYON EDWARDS, D.D. 











TRAVELING, some time ago, in Europe 
and Asia Minor, I passed several weeks in 
Athens, and, while there, often visited an 
old Greek monastery, in which were num- 
bers of old parchments and records of an- 
cient times. Turning them over, one day, 
I came across some files of the Athenian 
Ledger, engrossed on parchment at the time 
the Apostle Paul was preaching in that 
city; and I found, from its columns, that 
it was the custom of the philosophers and 
public teachers of that day to advertise the 
times and subjects of their lectures and 
addresses. And for this I was, in a meas- 
ure, prepared; for I knew the way in which 
Socrates and Plato were accustomed to 
announce their teachings. 

But, to my surprise, I found, from the 
columns of the Ledger, that Paul himself 
was in the habit of advertising the subjects 
of his sermons, and the times and places 
when and where he would preach them; 
tor, like not a few modern preachers, he 
seems to have been determined to draw 
crowds to hear him, if need be, by the an- 
nouncement of ouwtré sensational topics. 
For example, he publishes that at such a 
time he will preach on the ‘‘Size of the 
Golden Calf”; at another, on ‘Samson's 
Hair, and why his Strength was in it”; at 
another, on ‘The Tail of the Serpent that 
Tempted Eve”; at another, on ‘‘ The Great 
Pyramid, as Emblematic of Christ”; at an- 
other, on ‘* The Speaking of Balaam’s Ass, 
and the Dialect in which he Spoke”; at 
another, on ‘‘The Spiritual Significance of 
Clouted Shoes”; at another, on ‘Courting 
by Moonlight”; at another, or ‘‘The Size 
of the Whale that Swallowed Jonah”; and 
at another, on the all-important question 
‘‘Whether the Axle-trees of Pharaoh's 
Chariots were of Wood or Irn.” 

And so from day to day,and week to week, 
the advertisements went on in the columns 
of the Ledger, very much as they now doin 
the New York Saturday’s Herald, the sub- 
jects, forthe most part, being similar to those 
already quoted, and evidently intended to 
arrest attention and draw the crowd to 
hear him; for the Athenians, he well knew, 
as well as the strangers there, were always 
wide awake for telling or hearing some 
new thing; and he evidently felt that such 
topics would draw them to hear him; and 
then, at the end, he doubtless thought he 
could top off with some Gospel doctrine or 
duty, and so turn their thoughts to practi- 
cal truth. He evidently felt, as some mod- 
ern preachers do, that the first and great 
duty of the gospel minister, like that of a 
yoke of oxen, was to draw; and to this 
great end his ingenuity was directed, and 
his brain tasked for topics. 

Now and then, too, I found, in the edi- 
torial columns of the Ledger, ‘‘ notices” of 
the many converts Paul had made, or how 
large a collection he had taken up, or what 
an eloquent and masterly discourse he had 
given, and how the people hung enraptured 
on his lips. And not a few of the ‘‘ notices” 
were so worded as to give the impression 
that Paul had himself written then, or at 
least had suggested to the editor the terms 
in which to eulogize both himself and his 
work. Of course the Apostle could not 
have known anything about “Jo Smith,” 





the great Mormon leader; and yet, with the 
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same shrewd good sense that marked that 
distinguished Mormon apostle, he doubt- 
less felt, as the latter said, ‘‘If you don’t 
blow your own trumpet, nobody else will 
be likely to blow it for you!” 

As I read these various items and notices, 
I confess I was astonished, and could 

scarcely believe my own eyes. But there 
was the Ledger, right before me, and there 
the plain items of its columns. In fact, it 
was 80 much like many of the secular and 
religious papers of the present day, that 1 
began to think there surely must be sume- 
thing in the doctrine of Apostol cal Succes- 
sion, and that not a few of our modern 
ministers and churches are but following 
the example of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, both as to subjects for preaching, 
and the indirect and round about way of 
self-praise. 

Thinking of this, | turned to the monk 
who had pointed me to the files of the 
Ledger, and asked why be supposed the 
Apostle took such a course as this; for, | 
said, ‘** common as it is nowadays, I had not 
expected it in those ancient times, and from 
a man like the Apos le Paul.” 

‘* Well,” he replied, ‘I suppose Paul, 
like many in modern times, felt that his 
first great object and duty was to be noticed, 
and to draw the people, and that if he did 
not keep aunouucing subjects, and singular 
and striking subjects, he would soon be un- 
noticed aud unknown; that this was the 
ouly way to keep himself before the people ; 
that ‘if he didu’t blow his own trumpet, no- 
body would blow it for him,’ and that but 
for these new aud taking topics his audi- 
ences would soon dwindle away, and he be 
left to speak to theempty air.” 

I was just replying, ‘* Indeed, I wish 
Paul himseif were here for a few momen:s, 
that I might ask bim ‘if he reaily thought 
this the best course to be taken by ali 
preuchers,’” when, just at that moment, a 
loud svund in the street roused and 
wakene! me, and I found it was all a 
dream! 1 had been asleep in my cbuir. 
The Bible was open before me, ata chapter 
in which I had been looking out a text, and 
as, rubbing my eyes, and looking again at 
the passage | was reading when slumber 
had overtaken me, the first words that met 
my notice were: 

“IT determined not to know anything among 
you, save Josus Christ and him crucified, And 
my speech and my preaching wae not with en- 
ticing words of man's wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the spirit and of power, that your 
faith should not sian! in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God!” 

Gouverneur, N. Y. 
a. ‘ 


PROHIBITION THE ISSUE OF THE 
HOUR. 


A SERMON, 
BY T. DE WITT TALMAGR, D.D. 


[We copy from the Brooklyn Zagle the 
following report of a sermon on temper- 
ance, delivered by the Rev. Dr. Talmage in 
his church, Sunday morning, October 19th. 
Ex-Gov. John P. St. John, the Prohibition 
candidate for President, was in the church, 
an attentive listener. We ask every reader 
of Tue INDEPENDENT to take heed to the 
truths presented in this powerful and time- 
ly discourse. God, in his providence, has 
now placed the issue, ip regard to intemper- 
ance—as he did that of slavery, years ago— 
** squarely before the people,” and that issue 
must now be squarely met. It cannot be 
postpoued. Christian men and women all 
over the land must now enlist in the cause 
of temperance and purity, cleanness, offi- 
cial hunesty and national integrity or, in the 
results of the coming election for Presi- 
dent, be disgraced in the eyes of the 
whole civilized world. 

The only candidate for President in the 
field who is worthy of the confidence of 
the people is Ex-Gov. John P. St. Johu. 
We appeal to Christian ministers now, for 
once at least, to preach on a practical, moral 
and religious theme, and the one of all 
others intimately connected with the moral 
and religious welfare of our entire popula- 
tion. Look at the facts presented by Dr. 
Talmage. Ask yourselves, then, and again 
and again, day by duy, up to the hour and 
moment of the depositing of your vote, 
what the Lord God of pations would have 
you do at this important and unlooked for 
crisis. And then do it with all your might, 








and eall upon others to help you, work 
with vou and vote with you. 

What say you, Christian parents, on the 
subject? Do you desire your sons to be 
saved from disgrace and a drunkard’s 
grave? Do you desire the prosperity of this 
country in its greatest measure? Do you 
desire to stop the waste of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars now used in the destruc- 
tion of buman beings? What say you, 
wives and mothers, sons and daughters, 
patriots and philanthropists? 1s it not time 
to do something to check the tide of un- 
numbered immoralities, which now flows 
with the sweeping power of Niagara, to 
crush and wipe out forever the best talent 
in the country? Is it not time to stop the 
mournings and sighs for the lost by intem- 
perance, the leaks, the extravagance—yea, 
the reckless extravagance—following in the 
train of intemperance and impurity? Js it 
not time, now, when God is opening the 
door into a purer and safer atmosphere, 
and into untold’ prosperity, to step 
forward and say boldly, ‘* 1 am henceforth 
for the right, for temperance, for honesty 
and frugality, for official integrity, purity, 
and good government”? 

Let there now be a declaration of war on 
immorality of every sort, in all places, high 
and low, at the White House and every- 
wiere else. The time for enlistment has 
come, and Tug INDEPENDENT will clasp 
hands with all who are ready for the con- 
flict—long or short—until victory is se- 
cured.—Epirors or Tuk INDEPENDENT. } 


Drunkenness is the curse of this nation, and 

it takes no logical process to prove to this audi- 
ence that a drunken nation cannot long be a free 
nation. I have seen more drunken people in 
Brooklyn and in New Yerk in the last six weeks 
than in any ten years of life ; and 40 have you, if 
you have been passing up and down these sircets 
much, There is more rum swallowed in this 
country, and of a worse kind than was ever 
swallowed since the first distillery began its 
work of death, Where there was one drunken 
home there are ten dranken homes, Where 
there was one drunkard’s grave there are twenty 
drunkards’ graves. According to United States 
Government figures, in 1840 there were 23,000,000 
gallons of beer sold, Last year there was 551,- 
000,000 gallons, According to the governmental 
figures, in the year 1840 there were 5,000,000 
xallons of wine Buld, Last year there were 25,- 
000,000 yallons of wine sold, 
Talk about crooked 
by which men mean the whisky that 
does not pay the tax to Government ; I tell you 
all drinks are crooked, Crooked Otard, crooked 
Cognac, crooked schnapps, crooked beer, crooked 
wine, crooked whisky ; because it makes a man’s 
path crooked, and his life crooked, and his death 
crooked, aud his eternity crookee, If I could 
gather all the armies of the dead drunkards and 
have them come to convention, and then add to 
that host all the armies of living drundards—tive 
and ten abreast; and then if I could have you 
mount a horse and ride along that line for re- 
view, you would ride that horse until he fell 
from exhaustion, and you would mount 
another horse and ride until he fell from 
exhaustion ; and you would take another and an- 
other, and you would ride along hour after hour 
and day after day. Great hosts, in regiments, in 
brigades, Great armies of them, And then if 
you had voice enough stentorian to enable them 
all to hear,and you could give the command, 
* Forward, march!” their first tramp would jar 
the foundations of the earth. 

I call your attention to the fact that there are 
theusands of people born with a thirst for 
strong drink—a fact too often ignored. Along 
sume ancestral lines there runs the river of 
temptation. There are children whose swad- 
dling clothes are torn off the shroud of death, 
Many a father has made a will of this sort: ‘In 
the name of God, Amen. I bequeath to my chil- 
dren my houses and lands and estates, share and 
share shall they alike. Hereto I affix my hand 
and feal in the presence of witnesses.” And yet, 
perhaps, that very man has made another will 
that the people have never read, and that has not 
been proved in the courte. That will, put in 
writing, would read something like this: “In 
the name of disease and appetite and death, 
Amen, I bequeath to my children my evil habits, 
My tankard shail be theirs ; my wine cup shall be 
theirs; my destruvyed reputation shall be theirs ; 
share and share alike shall they in the infamy, 
Hereto I affix my band and seal in the presence 
of all the applauding harpies of Hell.” From 
that quarter, from the multitude of those who 
have the evil habit born with them, this army is 
being augmented. And I am sorry to say that 
a good many of the drug stores are abetting 
this evil, and alcohol is sold under the name of 
bitters. Is is bitters for this and bitters for 
that, and bitters for some other thing ; and good 
men, deceived, not knowing there is any thrall- 
dom of alcoholism coming [rom that source, are 


It is on the increase. 
whisky 


going down, and some day a man site with the 
bottle of black bitters on his table, and the cork 
flies out, and after it flies a fiend and clutches 
the man by his throat, and says: ‘ Aha! I have 
been after you for ten years. I have got you 
now. Down with you! Down with you!” Bit- 
ters! Ah, yes! They make a man’s family bit- 
ter, and his home bitter, and his disposition bit- 
ter, and his death bitter and his hell bitter! 
And let me also say that it is as thoroughly 
organized as any army, with commander in 
chief, staff officers, infantry, cavalry, batteries, 
sutlerships and flaming ensigns, and that every 
candidate for office in America will yet have to 
make himself the friend or foe of the liquor 
traffic. [A voice—“ That’s a fact!” and a stir 
in the audience.) Please to receive what I say 
in entire silence. 

I have in my possession a circular of a brewers’ 
association ; a circular sent to all candidates for 
office. It has been sent, or will be sent, ina 
form to be filled up, saying whether the candi- 
date is a friend of the liquor traffic or its foe; 
and if he is an enemy of the business, then the 
man is doomed, or, if he declines to fill up the 
circular, and sends it back, his silence is taken as 
a negative answer. It seems to me it is about 
time for the 17,000,000 professors of retigion in 
America to take sides, take sides on this question, 
which will yet be thrust before every Christian 
man so plainly he cannot eject or reject it, It is 
going to be an out and out battle between 
drunkenness and sobriety ; between Heaven and 
Hell; between God and the Devil. Take sides 
In fore there is any further national decadence. 
Take sides before your sons are sacrificed and the 
new home of your daughter goes down under 
the alcoholism of an inebriated husband. Take 
sides while your voice, your pen, your prayer, 
your vote may have any influence in arresting 
the despoliation of this nation. If the 17,000,000 
professors of religion should take sides on this 
subject, it would not be very long before the 
destiny of this nation would be decided in the 
right direction. Is it a state evil, or is it a 
national evil? What has smitten every street of 
every village, town and city of this continent 
with a moral pestilence? What will send 
thousands of men on the first Tuesday in No- 
vember to the ballot bax, maudlin, incompetent, 
filthy and blasphemous? Strong drink. To 
prove that this is a national evil I call up three 
states in opposite directions—Maine, lowa, and 
Georgia. Let them testify in regard to this. 
State of Maine says: “It isso great an evil up 
here we have anathematized it as a state.” 
State of Iowa says: ‘It is so great an evil out 
here we have prohibited it by constitutional 
amendment.” State of Georgia says: “ It is 80 
great an evil down here that ninety counties of 
this state have made the sale of intoxicating 
drink a criminality.” So the word comes up 
from all sources ; and it is going to be a Waterloo ; 
and I want you to know on what side I am 
going to be when that Waterloo is fully come, 
and I want you to be on the right side. Either 
drunkenness will be destroyed in this country, 
or the American Government will be destroyed. 

Drunkenness and free institurions are coming 
into a death grapple. Oh! how many are wait- 
ing to see if something cannot be done, Thous- 
ands of drunkards waiting, who cannot go ten 
minutes in any direction without having the 
temptation glaring before their eyes or appeal tu 
their nostrils, fighting against it with enfeebled 
will and diseased appetite, conquering, then 
surrendering, conquering again and surrendering 
again, and crying: *‘How long, O Lord, how 
long before these infamous solicitations shall be 
gone?” And how many mothers there are wait- 
ing to see if thia national curse cannot lift. Aye, 
there are many wives waiting for domestic res- 
cue. What a hell on earth a woman lives in who 
has a drunken husband! O Death! how lovely 
thou art to her, and how soft and warm thy 
skeleton hand! Sepulcher at midnight in Winter 
isa king's drawing-room compared with that 
woman’s home, It is not so much the blow on 
the head that hurts as the blow on the heart. 
Yea, God is waiting—the God who works through 
human instrumentalities —waiting to see whether 
this nation is going to overthrow this evil; and, 
if it refuse to do so, God will wipe out the na- 
tion as he did Phenicia, as he did Rome, as he 
did Thebes, as he did Babylon. Aye, he is waic- 
ing to see what the Church of God will do, If 
the Church does not do its work, then he will 
wipe it out. 

The Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches 
to-day stand side by side with an impotent look, 
gazing on thisevil, which costs more than a bil- 
lion dollars a year—costs this country more than 
oue billion dollars a year to take care of the 800,- 
000 paupers, and the 315,000 criminals, and the 
80,000 idiots, and to bury the 75,000 drunkards. 
Put op your spectacles and take a candle and 
examine the platforms of the two leading polit- 
ical parties of this country, and see what they 
are doing for the arrest of this evil, and for the 
overthrow of this abomination. Resolutions, 
oh! yes, resolutions about Mormonism. It is 
safe to attack that organized nastiness 2,000 miles 
away. But not one resolution against drunken- 
ness, which would turn this entire nation into 
one bestial Salt Lake City. Resolutions against 
political corruption, but not one word about 








drunkenness, which would rot this nation from 
scalp to heel. Resolutions about protection 
against competition with foreign industries, but 
not one word about protec.ion of family 
and church and nation against the scalding, 
blasting, all-consuming, damning tariff of strong 
drink put upon every financial, individual, 
spiritual, moral, national interest. The Demo- 
cratic Party, in power for the most of the time 
for forty years— near fifty years—what did that 
national party do for the extirpation of this 
evil? Nothing, absolutely nothing, appallingly 
nothing. The Republican Parvy has been in 
power for about a quarter ofa century. What 
has it done as a national party to extirpate this 
evil? Nothing, absolutely nothing, appallingly 
nothing. I look in another direction. The 
Church of God 18 the grandest and most glori- 
ous institution on earth. What has it in solid 
phalanx accomplished for the overthrow of 
drunkenness? Have its forces ever been mar- 
shaled? No; notin this direction. 

Not long ago a great ecclesiastical court 
assembled in New York, and resolutions arraign- 
ing strong drink were offered, and clergymen 
with strong drink on their tables and strong 
drink in their cellars defeated the resolutions, 
They could not bear to give up their own lusts, 
I tell this audience what many of you may 
never have thought of, that, to-day—not in the 
millennium, but to-day—the Church holds the 
balance of power in America, and if Christian 
people, the men and the women who profess to 
love the Lord Jesus Cnrist and to love purity, 
and to be the sworn enemics of all uncleanness 
and debauchery and sin—if all such would march 
side by side and shoulder to shoulder, this evil 
would soon be overthrown. 
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BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Dr. NEALE is unquestionably the first of trans- 
lators ; but his versions from the Latin, though 
of prime importance, hardly show his very best 
work — always excepting some magnificent 
suains drawn from Bernard of Ciuny. Nor 
would it be just to forget his predecessors in this 
field, especially Chandler and Caswall; though 
of inferior poetical abilities, their renderings are 
sometimes preferable to Neale’s. 

His Latin translations are so numerous, and 
so much used in England, that I can mention 
ouly some of the more striking or familiar, par- 
ticularly such as have a place in our American 
collections. j 

They have two chief sources: the “ Hymna 
Notes” and ** Mediwval Hymus ” and Sequences, 
both 1851. The former contained 105 numbers, 
of which all but nine were Neale’s. To what ex- 
tent it was used as a hymnal | cannot say, but it 
appeared under the Ecclesiological Society’s 
sanction in three editions, with or without mu- 
sic, and an extensive Appendix was added ‘o it 
in 1862. 

Most of the contents are in Long Meter, wh ch 
preserves faithfully the dryness characteristic of 
the Ambrosian and other early Latin hymns. 
This, with a certain stiffoess inseparable from 
ordinary and uninspired translating, and the ~ 
severe ecclesiasticism of the book, give it a 
wooden air, unattractive to outsiders. Yet it has 
been very largely drawn upon—witness “‘Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” Novello’s ‘‘ Hymnary,” 
“The People’s Hymnal,” and similar compila- 
tions—and some even of ita Long Meters have 
won solid popularity. 

* Jesus! the very thought is sweet.” 

From Bernard’s Jesu dulcis memoria. 
“The royal banners forwaid go.” 

The famous Vexilla Regis prodeunt of Venantius 
Fortunatus (A. D. 530—609). Neale says the 
original was composed *‘on occasion of the re- 
ception of certain relics” at Poitiers ; but it long 
ago outgrew such musty associations. It is a 
pity we have no adequate English version. 

*O love, how deep, how broad, how high.” 
O Amor quam erstaticus. Used by Drs. Hatfield 
and Robinson. 

*O Lord most high, eternal King.” 
Ambrose: Aelerne Rex altissime, This is credited 
to Neale by Dr. Hitchcock, but (like sundry 
others in various collections) it has been so° 
tinkered and revamp: d by the editors of ** Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” that it is more theirs than 
ata “ Draw nigh, draw right, Emmanue).” 

** Little more than a versification of some of the 
Christmas antipnons commonly called the O's.’ 
Sometimes, as in the Episcopal Hymnal, it is 
altered so as to begin: 

**O come, O come, Emmanuel.” 
**O wondrous type, O vision fair.” 

Celestis formam glorie ; from the Sarum Brevi- 
ary. Taken by Dr. Hitchcock and the Metho- 
dist Hymnal from the revised text of “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” 1861. : 

Enough of his Long Meters ; those in troc 
are more lively. i aad 
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* Light’s abode, celestial Salem.” 

Seventh century : closely allied to, but, I think, 
not identical with, the next. 

* Blessed city, heavenly Salem.” 

Urbs beata Jerusalem. Neale says: ‘* This grand 
hymn of the eighth century was modernized in 
the reform of Pope Urban VIII. into the Celestis 
Urbs Ierusalem, ana lost half its beauty in the 
process.” Others put the original a century or 
two earlier. 

** Christ is made the sure foundation.” 

Part of the above: excellent for the dedication 
of churches, and one of his chief successes, 

“ Of the Father’s love begetten.” 
Prudentius (348-c, 413): Corde natus ex 
Parentis, 

“Sing, my tongue, the glorioys battle.” 
Another famous hymn of Venantius Fortunatus ; 
but there is another beginning also Pange 
lingua, anda number of translations of each, 
which get mixed together. 

* Alleluia, song of sweetness.” 
Thirteenth century: Alleluia, dulce carmen, It 
was meant to be sung just before Lent, during 
which season that festive word was forbidden. 
There are several versions, and Mr. Chandler’s 
seems to me the best. 

* All glory, laud, and honor.” 
Theodulph, Bishop of Orleans (cl. 821): Gloria, 
lauset honor. A lovely little hymn for Palm 
Sunday, with a pretty story of itsown. The 
author, being imprisoned ona false charge, wrote 
it, and sang it at his dungeon window, while 
the Emperor Louis and his court were passing 
on their way to the Cathedral. It procured his 
instant liberation. This occurred at Metz or 
Angers. Neale adds: ‘“‘ Another verse was usu- 
ally sung, till the seventeenth century,” at the 
pious quaintness of which we can scarcely avoid 
a smile: 

** Be thou, O Lord, the Rider, 

And we the little ass ; 
That to God’s holy city 
Together we may pass.” 

Of much more elaborate and varied measure 
is ‘The Alleluiatic Sequence” —Cantemus cuncli 
—of Godescaleus, who died about 950. 

*¢ The strain upraise of joy and praise.” 

It is a lovely lyric, and its proper music can be 
mastered by a rural Sunday-school. But though 
very popular in England, here only the Episco- 
pal Hymnal has, as yet, ventured to include it. 
“ Trinity, Unity, Deity 
Eternal : 
Majesty, Potency, Brilliancy 

Supernal.” 
This is as queer a measure as that of one of his 
originals, before cited, and has been as sharply 
criticised. I cannot now trace the original. 

Thus far the “* Hymnal Notes.” The ** Medie- 
va] Hymns” (1851: enlarged edition, 1863) adds 
not very much to our supplies for public use, 
but takes a wider literary range, and is valuable 
for its Notes. 

** To the name that brings salvation.” 
German, of the fifteenth century: Gloriosi 
Salvatoris, A uoble hymn in praise of Christ. 
Dr. Hitchcock begins it with the second stanza, 
altered : 

* Jesus is the name we treasure.” 
* Draw nigh and take the body of the Lord.” 


From a “rugged and unpoetical” piece, Sancti 
Venite, which he thinks “‘ not later than the 
seventh century.” 

An illustration of the medieval element in Dr. 
Neale’s mind is afforded by his note, in the sec- 
ond edition of this book (1863) on Multi sunt 
Presbyteri, a curious production, which may be 
“fof the end of the fourteenth century.” Its 
‘choice quaintness and deep, simple piety,” be 
says, ‘have always made it a great favorite with” 
him, 

** Many are the presbyters 
Lacking 'nformation 
Why the cock on each church tower 
Meekly finds his station.” 
It proceeds to tell why : 


**Cock, heis a marvelous 
Bird of God’s creating, 
Faithfully the priestly life 

In his ways relating ; 
Such a life as he must lead 

Who a parish tendeth, 
And his flock from jeopardy 

Evermore defendeth,.” 


Details of this are given through thirteen more 
stanzas, of which two will suffice for us: 


“Cock, he rules a tribe of hens, 
Laws and customs giving, 
And hath many cares of heart 
For their way of living; 
Even thus parochial care 
Whoso entertuaineth, 
Let him learn and Jet him do 
. That which God ordaineth. 


“* Cock, he findeth grains of wheat 

And his hens he calletn, 

Giving to the dearer ones 
What to each befalleth. 

Midst his people thus the clerk 
Scripcure nurture shareth, 

And for sick, and poor, and maimed 
Providently careth,” 


Here be analogies ! 





A version of one Breviary hymn—TZe leila, 
Mundi Conditor, is in Common Meter, which he 
eschewed throughout these books. It has merit, 
but is used by only a few compilers, among them 
Dr. Hitchcock. 


‘* Maker of earth, to Thee alone 
Eternal rest belongs.” 


This appeared 1850 or earlier, I believe. The 
common ballad measure has been used abun- 
dantly, and with excellent result by other trans- 
lators, as Chandler and Caswall; but Neale 
thought it too secular, and undignified for the 
Latin hymns. 

There remain that glorious group of versions 
from Bernard de Morlaix, monk of Cluny, about 
1150 A.D., which are worth all the rest of his 
renderings from the Latin together. On the 
original I need not enlarge ; it was discussed in 
these columns by Mr. James Appleton Morgan, 
Oct. 15th, 1874. Neale counted it “the most 
lovely, as the Dies Jr@ is the most sublime, and 
the Stabat Mater the most pathetic, of medieval 
poems.” He at first followed a cento given by 
Dr. Trench in * Sacred Latin Poetry,” which 
was a mere series of extracts, containing but 95 
of some 3,000 lines of the ‘*De Contemptu 
Mundi.” Most of this he freely renders, or 
imitates, not attempting the original very pecu- 
liar and difficult measure (which Bernard 
thought only special inspiration could heve 
enabled him to keep up in so long a work) in 
the ‘‘Mediwval Hymns,” 1851, Hence sundry 
collectious at once and eagerly took the greater 
part, cut into four lyrics, beginning: 


** Brief life is here our portion.” 
** To thee, O dear, dear country.” 
‘Jerusalem the golden.” 

* Jerusalem the glorious.” 


The 140 lines of this first venture were in- 
creased to above 400 in a separate publication, 
“The Rhythm of Bernard,” 1858, which reached 
a seventh edition 1865; the same matter was 
included in his second edition of ‘* Medimwval 
Hymns,” 1863. The opening lines of this give 
another piece to the Episcopal and Methodist 
(and many English) Hymnals : 


“The world is very evil” (1858). 
The stanza which usually ends each part : 
“ O sweet and blessed country.” 


was built by *‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” 
1861, on a small basis of Neale. On other text- 
ual variations I cannot dwell. 

The Rhythm is throughout a noble poem, and 
these hymns gather its finest and most useable 
portions, They are in niversal demand, and 
hardly a collection of the last ten or twenty 
years, British or American, fails to employ more 
or less of them. The Preface to his seventh 
edition (1865) says: ‘* Bernard would have been 
surprised, could he have foreseen by how many 
varying sects his poem would be sung. The 
course of a few days brought me requests to use 
it from a minister of the Scotch Establishment, 
a Swedenborgian minister, and a hymn book for 
the use of the American Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, sanctioned by the ‘ Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania,’ which extracts largely from it.” 
The English law and usage are strict as to copy- 
right in hymns, and Neale might have drawn a 
nice little income from this source alone, had he 
exacted (as do the proprietors of ‘ Lyra Ger- 
manica”) a fee for each insertion of any lyric. 
But he generously disdained such profits, count- 
ing a hymn the property of Christendom, and 
rejoicing that he was enabled thus to minister 
to edification anywhere. How largely he has 
done it, by this cluster alone, need not be said. 
These songs of heavenly homesickness came as 
genuinely from the heart of the inhibited priest 
at East Grinstead as from the poor Cluniac 
monk long before. And they have gone from 
heart to heart: ‘They have been permitted to 
solace the deathbeds of many of His servants, 
and not seldom to have supplied them with the 
last earthly language of praise ” ; they are still 
warming and stimulating the devotion of count- 
less assemblies, throughout the English-speak- 
ing world, 

Mention should be made of two small books, 
“Joys and Glories of Paradise,” 1865, and 
** Stabat Mater Specioso,” 1866, and of an im- 
portant essay on ‘‘The Ecclesiastical Latin Poe- 
try of the Middle Ages,” in the Encyclupedia 
Metropolitana’s *‘ History of Roman Literature,” 
1852, . 

Neale’s facility in Latin verse and (a quality 
we might not have expected in him) his humor, 
are shown in a curious anecdote. Once visiting 
Keble, at Hursley, the latter showed some manu- 
script hymns he had made for Lord Nelson’s 
‘* Salisbury Hymn Book,” 1857. Of one of them 
Neale said that it read like a translation, but 
was assured that it was purely original. Just 
then Keble was called out of the room, and 
Neale seized abit of paper and scribbled off a 
version of the piece in rhyming mediwval Latin. 
His host returning, he renewed the subject, and 
was again told that he was wrong. “It is you 
who are mistaken ; for, oddly enough, I happen 
to have in my pocket the Latin text ; and here it 
is.” Imagine Keble’s confusion and dismay. 
“You don’t think, my dear friend, that I was 





willfully deceiving you? I have not the slightest 
recollection of ever seeing this before; but, of 
course, I must at some time have seen it, and 
been struck with it, and { have unconsciously 
reproduced it.” Then the deception was ex- 
plained. Itisapretty picture, these two great 
scholars and saints laughing together over a 
schoolboy jest ; and we need not think the worse 
of them for it. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Sanitary. 


EDINBURGH HEALTH ADMINIS- 
TRATION, 





THERE is much advantage in a comparison of 
the various health administrations of Great 
Britain with each other and with ourown. The 
Scottish towns have some regulations quite dif- 
ferent from those of England, but show a great 
recognition of the importance of health asa 
financial investment. Said the distinguished 
health officer of Edinburgh : ** We long ago found 
out that our three thousand and our tens of 
thousands of visitors were the prosperity of Ed- 
inburgh. We also knew that, if we could not 
sustain a reputation for health, it was in vain to 
invite the multitude to flock hither.” Edinburgh 
is, in some parts, a very difficult city to put on 
asanitary basis, Old Edinburgh is filled with 
old and damp buildings, intersected by closes 
and rear yards and buildings. If thereis a place 
in the world for filth to hide it is in the wynds 
and closes of this ancient town. It early became 
necessary to seek for the entire city a water sup- 
ply from the hills and springs outside, Thus a 
pure and good supply of water was secured. 

But the still greater problem was how to manage 
its sewer system, and, greater still, how to dispose 
of the store of accumulating filth, which was 
wont to be hidden in the dark recesses, and al- 
most ravines,of the city. Sewers were constructed 
having outlets in the different directions, which 
disposed of a certain part. In one case it was 
found necessary to discontinue the use of a 
small stream and to extend the mains of the sys- 
tem far out toward the cea, In other parts irri- 
gation is resorted to, and bas been found suc- 
cessful, But with all this, as the closet system 
is not common among the lower population, it 
was evident that the sewers could not be relied 
upon to the extent that they are in towns of a 
different type. The health officer concluded that 
the real safety of Edinburgh must depend on three 
things. 1. Such effectual and thorough scaveng- 
ing as would remove all fecal matter and all 
other putrescible matter daily, Call it, said he, 
filth if you choose, and comment upon it 
as giving to many of our streets an untidy 
look, but it is not pestilence breeding. Two 
hundred policemen and severa! sanitary inspect- 
ors are at the bidding of the health officer, who 
ig selected as aman whose judgment and skily 
can be trusted ; and he is then made in his office 
an autocrat. Every half an hour there is sani- 
tary patrol of all hidden places, and it is the duty 
of the inspectors to see that all filth, while fresh, 
reaches the streets. The carts and vans daily 
remove it, and the process is so assiduous that it 
is difficult to find any stored filth in Edinburgh, 
The cesspool is looked on a8 an abomination not 
to be tolerated. 

Next to this is the provision made for 
the notification of disease. A very stringent 
law compels every physician to notify at once 
every case of infectious disease, and a note in the 
corner states whether he thinks he is able to 
isolate, or whether he needs the aid of the Health 
authorities. He is paid about fifty cents for this 
notification. It even extends to measles; and 
although it takes quitea sum from the city 
treasury, it is very cheerfully paid. In cases 
where removal is needful, isolating hospitals are 
provided and the direction of the Health officer 
is peremptory. Thus, by the daily cleansing, 
the immediate report of infectious diseases, and 
the readiness of hospital accommodations, dis- 
ease is like a fire the first spark of which is seen 
and extinguished. An example was named 
where, within a few days, a case of suspected 
typhoid had been removed before it could have 
had chance to develop, and the entire hotel 
watched so that neither disease nor panic got 
started. This kind of vigilance not only saves 
multitudes from sickness and death, but is of 
great financial value to the city, both as giving 
a sense of security and as saving that expense 
which even endemics are sure to create, 
For be it ever and always known, that even from 
economical considerations, it is always very much 
cheaper to prevent disease than it is to deal 
with the results. This is especially true of 
municipalities in which there is always in case 
of an epidemic, a rapid multiplication of avoid- 
able expenses. This system of Edinburgh seems 
crude compared with the immense sewer system 
of London, Glasgow, etc.,;“but shows how the 
discipline of administration and the bestowal of 
large power can compensate for structural de- 
fects and overcome difficulties otherwise well 
nighinsurmountable, To all this is added a 
thorough system of fumigation, by which addi- 
tional cleansing can be accomplished, The 





University of Edinburgh recognizes hygiene as 
an important branch of instruction as distinct 
from its allied arts of medicine and engineer- 
ing, and so combines a science course as to give 
afull training in all the details of sanitary ex- 
periment and practice. Indeed, the student who 
passes his examination, knows how to work in 
the laboratory and with the microscope, how to 
deal with epidemics, how to neutralize filth, 
and how, in many ways, to apply administrative 
sanitary practice. In addition, Fleming Jenkins 
has formed a society, by which, for a guinea, any 
man may have an expert inspection of, his 
premises and a written report as to the condi- 
tion of all conduits, house connections and 
premises generally. Manya city of our own, 
not yet able to build sewers, would do well to 
adopt so thorough a system of sanitary watch- 
fulness. 





Science. 


One of the most lively discussions in the Bio- 
logical section of the American Association fol- 
lowed the address of Professor Minot, on 
“ Problems Relative to Life and Death,” for it 
was an address rather than the reading of a 
scientific paper, the Professor not having even 
notes of the proposed ** Problems,” Two in par- 
ticular excited discussion, in which a number of 
foreign as well as American associates took part, 
In regard to the duration of lite in an individ- 
ual, Professor Minot made a number of sugges- 
tions, without offering a decision on any, giving 
reasons for and against his own suggestions, 
but apparently leaning to the idea that, at the 
inception of an individual life, there was in- 
herent a certain power of cell propagation, 
which, in the end, came to astop because the 
power to reproduce had terminated. In other 
words there was a certain definite ‘ cycle” be- 





yond which the inherent power to reproduce - 


could not go. Professor Meehan fullowed in an 
argument to show that cell growth was depend- 
ent on nutrition, and that when the cells ob- 
tained all the nutrition they could use, and were 
prevented from exhausting what nutrition they 
had obtained for cell growth or reproduction, 
there was no *‘ definite cycle” in anything that 
he knew of. A sun-flower, which usually hada 
cycle of a single year, could be carried over an 
indefinite number, by preventing a draft on cell 
nutrition for reproductive purposes, Professor 
Carruthers followed on the other topic—*' Prob- 
lems in Nomenclature.” Here,without deciding, 
Protessor Minot seemed to favor the trinomial 
system now coming into vogue with zoologists, 
Professor Carruthers pointed out the dangers 
of this system in its application to botany, and 
he was followed by Professor Haddam, Professor 
Marshall and Professor Gray, with illustrations, 
drawn each from his own experience, as to the 
evils which would spring from an “ expressive” 
nomenclature, Dr, Gray even went so far as to 
agsert, as the result of his own experience, that 
names which meant nothing were far less mis- 
leading than attempts to make them expressive 
had generally been. “If,” said he, “in investigat- 
ing the American flora for the first time, we 
found a magnolia, and named it Magnolia 
glauca, we might be surprised when finding one 
as a small tree, which we now know as Magnolia 
tripetela, and surely be pardoned for calling it 
Magnolia exaltata, If, then, we found the very 
tall one we now know as Magnolia acuminaia, 
what becomes of “ expressive’ nomenclature? 
We must either stick to the misleading name, 
or nomenclature must continually change with 
newly-discovered facts.” For these reasons, of 
late years he had preferred to give names in 
connection with individuals to new plants, 
where they had any relation to the discovery, 
rather than to attempt to apply the so-called 
‘expressive’ names, 


....The study of the living crinoids now be- 
ing pursued by Mr. Herbert Carpenter throws 
much light on the fossil forms, so richly devel- 
oped in the older fossiliferous rocks of the United 
States. At the Moutreal meeting of the British 
Association, Prof. A. Milnes Marshall showed, in 
& paper on the mutual relation of the recent 
groups of Echinederms, that Oarpenter was 
correct in regarding the central capsule, with its 
radiating axial cords, in Comatula as the central 
nervous system, while the subepithelial bandas, 
which Ludwig and others have regarded as the 
true nervous system, are, in reality, nervous in 
character, but of subordinate importance. Pro- 
fessor Marshall has proved these points by a 
series of conclusive experiments, which he con- 
ducted at Naples upon the living animals, In 
regard to the homologues of the parts of the 
nervous system of crinoids in other Echinoderms, 
Professor Marshall says: ‘‘I consider that, in 
crinoids, the subepithelial bands most certainly 
are homologous with the radial or ambulacial 
nerves of a starfish; and I consider that they 
represent a part of a continuous nerve-sheath 
which has retained permanently its primitive 
continuity with the epidermis, The axial cords, 
some of the branches of which can be traced into 
extremely close proximity with the subepithelial 
bands, I regard as portions of the antambulacial 
nerve-sheath which, like the radial cords of 
Echinids, Ophiurids and Holothurids, have, lost 
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the primitive position, and shifted into or 
through the dermis.” 


....T'wo comets have been recently reported ; 
one far south, discovered by Barnard, which has 
since disappeared ; and one discovered by Wolf, 
of Zurich, on Sept. 17th. It is two early as yet 
to tell what the latter will do—whether it will 
come to anything of importance. Brorsen’s 
periodical comet is also due about this time ; but 
it is doubtful whether it will be seen, as it will 
not go very far from the sun, and will be faint. 


....The asteroids now number 241, the last 
having been discovered by Borelly at Marseilles, 
afew weeks ago. 


Biblical Research. 


Tur pronunciation, etymology and origin 
of the tetragrammaton 77° is as much of acrur 





now as ever, and efforts to explain it from an 
extra-Semitic source are as frequent as ingenious. 
The derivation from an Aryan people and 
tongue, which formerly found considerable 
favor, especially with Hitzig, has about been 
given up; but, on the other hand, a Hamitic 
home is now generally sought for Israel’s God, 
in harmony with the general tendency of schol- 
ars to connect more closely the Semitic and the 
Hamitic peoples. The advocates of this view 
are, however, divided among themsclves as to 
the exact Hamitic locality or people whence the 
name and idea were taken. Frederick Delitzsch 
and other Assyriologists claim for the name an 
Accado-summeric origin ; but this view has been 
severely criticised by Philippi. Others think it 
originated among the Hamitic tribes of Pales- 
tine, and was later assumed by the Israelites. A 
third view of this school is that it is Egyptian 
in source, a view based not 80 much on reasons 
of language as of comparative religion. How- 
ever, it would seem that such formulas as nuk 
pu nuk, in the Book of the Dead, and translated 
**T am that I am,” and brought into connection 
with the Biblical explanation of Jehovah, as 
given in Ex. iii, 14, as also the inscription given 
by Plutarch, De Iside, chapter 9, are either un- 
reliable translations or poor proofs. Probably 
the safest view to adoptis that name and idea 
are both Semitic. They evidently were such to 
the religious consciousness of the Jewish wor- 
shiper. 


....Of all the adherents of the new Penta- 
teuchal school no one has applied its methods 
and results with more consistent rigor and less 
fear of the consequences than has the Dutch 
Professor Kuenen. His statements, according- 
ly, of the fundamental principles of his inveati- 
gations will give us a good idea of the spirit and 
kind of the whole school of which he is so able 
a representative. In his principal book, ‘ Die 
Gottsdienst,” 1, 5—10, entitled ‘‘ Our Standpoint,” 
he lays down the following theses, with which 
he starts out, and which represent his stand- 
point. They are these: ‘Of the different re- 
ligions that of Israel is one, nothing less, but 
also nothing more.” ‘Judaism and Christian- 
ity, indeed, belong to the leading religions; but 
between these two and other religions there is 
no specific difference.” ‘Specifically different 
Christianity and Judaism would have to be, ac- 
cording to the faith of their adherents, that they 
originate out of a supernatural revelation ; but this 
faith the adherents of Zarathustra, Sakja-Muni, 
Muhammed aiso possess.” “The science of re- 
ligion of our day does not rest upon the stand- 
point of faith, but on the standpoint of an 
impartial appreciation, which, instead of every- 
where applying the same rule, acknowledges 
diversity in its rights, and recognizes the good 
wherever and in whatever form it is found.” 


..+-In the steady endeavor to secure for the the- 
ology of the New Testament its proper historical 
setting and background, the literary connecting 
links between the Old and New Testament must 
constantly he called upon to make the Judish 
theology and life of Christ’s day intelligible as a 
phenomenon of history. Scarcely any book 
can contribute more to this end, and aid more 
in clearing up the genesis of New Testament 
Judaism than the Maccabean books; but, here- 
tofore, no special investigation had been made 
of this. Now, however, Dr. Georg Schneder- 
mann, of the University of Basel, and a tireless 
worker in the department of New Testament 
theology, has analyzed the two books for the 
special purpose of learning what they could 
offer for this particular purpose. He has pub- 
lished his results in the Zeitschrift fuer Kirch. 
Wissenschaft und Kirch, Leben, 1884, p. 79— 
100, under the title Das Judenthum der heiden 
Ersten Makkabdéer-Biicher, It ia quite exhaus- 
tive, and furnishes the materials for a thorough 
study of these books. 


...-It will be remembered that, only within 
the last decade or two, we have become ac- 
quainted with a second and probably older system 
of Hebrew vowel points, namely“ the Babylo- 
nian or Assyrian, of which Strack published 
some magnificent specimens. It now appears 
from the investigations of Berliner, in the criti- 
cal apparatus to his new and thorough edition 
of the Targum Onkelos, that we have some 





MSS. of the Targums also written in the Babylo- 
nian system, and that these MSS., found mostly 
in the British Museum, represent an older stage 
than those with the common or Palestinian 
vowels, and consequently are of great importance 
in determining the correct pronunciation of the 
Targum Aramaic. 


s *4? 
P evsonalitics, 
Masor-GeneRaL Ditton, just appointed to 
the command of the Lahore Division of the 
Indian army, is one of the most notable veterans 
in that service. He served under Colin Camp- 
bell (Lord Clyde) in the first war with China, 
took part in the final campaign against the 
Sikhs, and held a prominent place during the 
mutiny in the Oude Field force, being severely 
wounded at Cawnpore. He was with Sir Hope 
Grant in his Chinese expedition, accompanied 
Lord Napier, of Magdala, to Abyssinia, and has 
since been aidedecamp to the Queen. He 


belongs to the well-known Dillon family of 
Ireland. 





..."* Jefferson Davis is now the last of his 
linc,” states the Atlantic Constitution, ‘He has 
been married twice and has no male descendant 
who bears his name. Not long since he loat his 
only son, and recently the death of the son of 
Gen, Joseph R. Davis, of Biloxi, Miss., took 
away the last hope of perpetuating, by male 
descendants, the name of Jefferson Davis.” 


....Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, is 
enjoying particularly good health since his 
return fromthe White Sulphur Springs. His 
eyesight is falling, however. It is remarked 


|. that he has survived all three of the phisicians 


who attended him during his serious illness in 
1871, and who pronounced his case altogether 
hopeless. 


...»The Prince and Princess of Wales will be 
entertained in December by Lord and Lady Dud- 
ley, at Witley Court, in Worcestershire. Witley 
cost Lord Dudley $4,500,000, but has been al- 
most deserted for a long time. There has not 
been a party there for five years, and the 
Dudleys have not spent a week therein that 
time. 


....Mr. Gladstone is as devoted to the exer- 
cise of woodchopping as ever. (Fathers may 
tell their young sons this fact when there is re- 
bellion on the question of the kindling-wood 
supply.) It is noted as rather remarkable that 
Mr. Gladstone has so long wielded the ax 
without ever inflicting a scratch upon himself, 


....A movement is afoot in England to set up 
a memorial of Archbishop Laud in the church 
of the parish in which he was born two hundred 
years ago. It is also proposed to honor the 
memory of Sir William Herschel by an.addition 
to the Church in Bath of which the illustrious 
astronomer was once organist. 


...-Fuller accounts by mail confirm the tele- 
graphic reports of late that the King of Spain is 
in seriously failing health. His physicians and 
intimate friends illy conceal their sad conviction 
that he wi!l not much longer be able to direct 
the affairs of state, and, indeed, that his remain- 
ing span of life ia very short. 


...“*Tam thankful to the Nihilists for one 
thing,” says the Czarina, ‘*They have made 
me love my husband dearly, Our home life has 
become so different since I began to look upon 
him as though he were under sentence of death. 
You can’t think how deeply his menaced state 
attaches me to him.” 


....The Rev. John R. Paxton, of the 
West Presbyterian Church, was Mr. Blaine’s 
pastor in Washington for several years, Miss 
Alice Blaine uniting with his church. He was 
with Mr. Blaine when General Garfield was shot, 
and was one of the first to reach the side of the 
wounded President. 


....A Boston newspaper correspondent, com- 
menting on Mrs. Belva Lockwood's political ac- 
tivity, remarks that ‘‘the odd thing about this 
woman is that she is not really a crank, but a 
sharp, quick-witted person, who is not desti- 
tute of humor, and who generally avoids making 
a fool of herself.” 


....Baron Alphonse Rothschild, uf Paris, pur- 
chased Rubens’s two great pictures from the 
Blenheim collection. The price paid was $260, 
000. The history of the Rothschilds is being 
written by a member of the house, who is well 
known in Paris for his literary tastes and talent, 


....The eminent archeologist, Mr. Petrie, 
has reached England again, laden with 
rich spoils of his Egyptian investigatiuns, 
Among the treasures are a hut of the time of 
Nero, embroideries of the Ptolemaic period, 
and a fine gilded slab of the time of Nectabanus. 


....In one corner of a poorly-lighted rear 
room on the fourth floor of a house in Salzburg 
stands a bust of the author of ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
on the base of which is inscribed, in four lan- 
guages, “* Mozart’s cradle stood here.” 


...-The rumored engagement of President 
Arthur to Miss Frelinghuysen is still an open 


‘stories high. 





question, the pros and cons of which Washing- 
ton and New Jersey society are conscientiously 
weighing. . 


....Sir William Thomson, the distinguished 
English scientist, who has been in this country 
since the meeting of the British Association at 
Montreal, sailed for home last week. 


....Prince Bismarck keeps up his interest in 
pisciculture, and every stream and lake on or 
near his estate is well stocked with fish. 


School and College. 
EpvcaTIONAL interests have firm friends 
among the Icelanders, The last biennial budget 
appropriates 227,788 kronen for this purpose, or 
more than one-fourth of all the expenditures of 
the government. A school law of 1880 makes it 
the duty of parents, under the supervision of 
the pastors, to see that their children are in- 
structed in the catechism, in writing and in 
arithmetic. Whenever the parents neglect this 
duty, the pastor is to see that the children re- 
ceive such instruction, and the parents must pay 
frit. A school commission appointed in 1881, 
in its report, declared that it was the duty of the 
smaller political sections of the people to see to the 
elementary education of the young ; but that the 
high schools, of which there are sixteen on the 
island, should be supported by the Government. 
These measures have been adopted by the Althing, 
the legislative body of Iceland. As the population 
on the island is very much scattered, most of 
the rudimentary teaching is done in the houses 
by the parents; and a systematic inspection of 
schools and of education in general is, naturally, 
a somewhat difficult matter. Recently five schools 
for girls have been established, and several agri- 
cultural and technical schools are in operation. 
The one “ learned school” is found at Reykjavik, 
and is in a flourishing condition, numbering 
now 120 students. The Althing, a year ago, 
decided to unite the different high schools in 
the capital, and create a university with three 
faculties ; but the King of Denmgrk has refused 
to sanction this law, probably on account of the 
growth of radical ideas among the Icelanders. 
The only theological school is that at Reykjavik, 
which is in the hands of three professors. The 
theological course covers only two years, after 
which the candidates are immediately ordained: 
The Lutheran is the confession of the whole 
Icelandic Church. 





....Mr. William H, Vanderbilt has given to 
the College of Phygicians and Surgeons, now 
located on Twenty-third Street, in this city, the 
sum of half a million dollars for new buildings. 
An extensive plot of ground has been purchased 
on Fourth Avenue, Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth 
Streets, opposite the Roosevelt Hospital, and 
work on the new edifices will be immediately be- 
gun. The institution was opened in 1807, and 
has been located in Robinson, Pearl, Barclay 
and Crosby Streets. When, in 1856, the present 
building in Twenty-third Street was erected, it 
was considered sufficient for the needs of the 
college, but the number of students has greatly 
increased, and, furthermore, new methods of 
instruction have been introduced. Laborato- 
ries, anatomical, physiological and chemical, 
largely take the place of the old lecture rooms, 
and, for the new forms of work, the old building 
lacks space. The gift of Mr. Vanderbilt is in 
the line of the effort in which many medical 
men are ealisting to make the medical schools 
of New York rank with those of Paris and 
Vienna. 


.-+»The new School of Technology of Girard 
College will soon be ready for occupancy. It 
is a structure 150 feet long by 50 feet wide, two 
It is intended to devote the first 
floor south to tools belonging to the machinist’s 
craft, of the latest and most improved con- 
struction. The north side of the same floor will 
be devoted to wood-working machinery, and in- 
struction will be given in this department, in 
carpentering, cabinet making, pattern making, 
wood-turning, etc. The plant will comprise 
power and bench tools of the best patterns. 
The northwest half of this floor wi'l be set apart 
as a school of mechanical drawing. 


....While the population of the United States 
from 1870 to 1880 increased over twenty-five 
per cent,, the number ef persons unable to read 
increased less than nine per cent. While the 
population of Ohio increased very nearly one- 
fifth, her total of illiterates diminished over six 
per cent. and her illiterates of between ten and 
fifteen years of age decreased more than fifty- 
five per cent. 


...-In the North American Review for Novem- 
ber, E. £. Hale proposes that, while the schools 
are kept open through the year as at present 
each scholar be sent but half the time, leaving 
opportunity for instruction in home duties, 
business affairs and other practical matters, 


....-The Augustana College and Theological 
Seminary (Lutheran) at Rock Island, Il., re- 
ports for the past year 37 theological students 
and 79 collegiate. 





Pebbles 


.... Raising Cane—The Southern Planter. 


....A Trying Situation—The District Attor- 
ney’s. 


....A suite business — Building apartment 
hotels, 


....The weigh of the world—Sixteen ounces 
to the pound. 


....The best way to trim a lamp, Elfrida, is 
with Escurial lace, if you care for the vagaries 
of fashion. 


....Professor (to sleepy student): “If you wish, 
I will send out for a bed.” Sleepy Student (with 
great sang-froid): *‘Thank you, I have a crib 
with me.” 


....A correction—Tommy: ‘*What do you 
think happened? Our teacher had a perplexity 
shock!” Edith: ‘‘Perplexity shock! You mean 
a parallel stroke.” 


...“*Bee here. I’d like to know when you 
are going to pay me that bill you owe me. I’ve 
run as long as I propose to.” ‘Well, let the 
bill run a little while now.” 


...-A banana skin lay fon a grocer’s floor. 
‘* What are you doing there?” asked the scales, 
peeping over the edge of the counter. ‘Oh! 
I'm lying in wait forthe grocer.” ‘' Pshaw! 
said the scales: “I’m been doing that for years.” 


....-A specimen of class-room wit—Professor: 
* Gentlemen will please close their books,” After 
a lapee of a few seconds, observing that his po- 
lite command had not been obeyed, he adds: 
‘Those who are not gentlemen will please close 
their books.” 


...-Chinese Strategy—Artillery Officer (to 
Mandarin): ‘‘My Lord, the French ships are 
approaching.” Mandarin: “Fire a cannon at 
them.” ‘ But they are still so far off that the 
ball will only go half way.” ‘Then fire two 
cannon at them.” 


....Somebody comes forward with the damag- 
ing assertion that candidate Belva Lockwood 
threw a stone at a neighbor’s hen once, and 
killed it. If this is true, Belva is no common 
woman. She ought to be elected by an over- 
whelming majority. 


....“* Not that way,” whispered a burglar to 
his accomplice, after they had broken into a 
hotel. ‘‘The proprietor’s room is down this 
hall.” ‘Wot’s the matter with you?” growled 
back the more expert cracksman. “[ know my 
business. We want to find the room of the head 
waiter.” 


....A New York man went into a crowded car 
and asked if he could have the seat which was 
then occupied by a hat, whose owner was sitting 
in the next seat. The man angrily grasping his 
hat, answered: Yes, take it, if you’re a hog.” 
“I’m so near one, that I guess I’!] take it,” said 
the other. 


. “Will you pull the bell?” she asked of a 
man across the aisle as the car reached the cor- 
ner, ‘*No, madam,” he answered, with a bow. 
‘*But Iwill be most happy to pull the strap 
which rings the bell.” ‘Ah! but never mind! 
The satrap is connected with two bells, and you 
might stop the wrong end of the car!” 


...“‘T understand that burglars entered your 
store last night, Mr. Isaacs?’ ‘Ya, aber dey 
dond dake anytings.” ‘ Were they frightened 
away?” ‘‘Ya; der low brices marked on der 
goots frightened dem avay. Bime-by dey come 
rount und buy der goots. Dot’s cheaper den 
stealing. Dot’s a t-veluff-dollar coat. Take him 
for dhree dollar.” 


....-The country editor who, a month ago, 
offered a year’s subscription for the !argest 
pumpkin, and ditto for the biggest potato, and 
the same prize for the bulkiest beet, had a clear- 
ing-out sale a few days ago, and with the pro 
ceeds paid off a thousand dollars mortgage on 
his office, and bought a new dress of type for his 
paper. There are some massive intellects in the 
newspaper profession. 


...'*Conductur,” said a Chicago man on 
board an Illinois Central train, in a loud tone of 
voice, ‘“‘are you sure we haven’t passed St. 
Louis?” “Yes; we are twenty miles this side 
yet.” “This train stops there; doesn’t it?’ 
“Yes.” ‘ Well, don’t fail to let me know when 
you get there.” Then he settled himself back in 
his seat and smiled, when a St. Louis citizen 
leaned across the aisle and asked him if any new 
buildings had been put up in Chicago since the 
fire. 


....A story is told of how the wife of an op- 
tical instrument maker tried, on landing at New 
York, after a European tour, to smuggle under 
her dress a quantity of artificial eyes. In reply 
to the usual question whether she had anything 
te declare, she said ‘‘ No,” most positively ; but. 
on the officer shaking her dress, the deception 
was exposed, and, in spite of her *‘ Nos,” the 
eyes had it, But how absurd of the fair smug- 
gler to hope to escape detection when every eye 
was upon her! 
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Music, 


Ir is a very pleasant duty for the department 
of musical criticism in THe INDEPENDENT to 
start out on its season’s work with kind words 
for two suddenly-bruited new musica! enter- 
prises by which New York has been entertained 
during the past week in a singularly acceptable 
manner. Of the first, the Milan Opera Com- 
pany, it is but just to admit that hardly any 
one in the city possessed any considerable or 
trustworthy information, pro or con, before last 
Tuesday evening, when it was announced to 
make its début in Verdi’s ‘ Aida.” It is an 
established fact (although unluckily one that 
Americans have been prodigiously slow and 
hindered in believing) that the best Italian 
singers--extraordinary stars excepted—do not 
lerve Italy season after season. From year 
to year small but admirable troupes con- 
fine themselves to opera-houses south of the 
Swiss and Austrian frontier. They ac- 
quire and maintain deserved reputations 
within or near their native country. They 
have neither wish nor financial motive to 
set out from one to another European capital, 
with Germén, French or British impressarii. 
South America seems to tempt them to the only 
departures from home ground. Why it is, then, 
that Lima, Rio, Mexico and Havana so often 
listen to infinitely stronger, and typically Italian 
representations of Italian opera than does New 
York or London, and how frequently plenty of 
Italian critics must look in bewildered amuse- 
ment at the successful ‘‘starring” of the ma- 
jority of their singers in foreign service, whose 
reputations remain slender or minus at home, are 
things which can be readily appreciated without 
citing a good three or four dozen flagrant in- 
stances. In the prospectus of this uew-coming 
group, organized in Milan Just season by local 
management, and who, after a series of haps 
and mishaps, have reached us by way of Mexico 
and California, the names of Signora Damerini 
and Signori Giannini and Serbolini were the 
only ones known to us—the first asj;an Aida, 
said to be of much merit, the second, through a 
short American engagement two years ago, 
and the lust through his utility in various 
provincial Italian opera houses. Of Signor 
Wilmant, who has proved himself so distin- 
guished an artist, literally nothing has been cur- 
rent here. Nevertheless, the Western press went 
into its inevitable frenzies of admiration over 
everything good, with more than common pro- 
lixity; the singers came East, under the man- 
agement of Mr. James Barton Key and experi- 
enced and cautious asseciates; the repertoire 
was ambitious, if there was no adequate materi- 
al to undertake it, and altogether a good stock 
of prepossession in the strangers’ favor was in 
the hearts of their first audience. Of the initial 
representation, ‘* Aida,” it is no overpraiae to 
say that it exhibited the company as the finest, 
strongest and best-equipped, for general effect, 
which has been heard in this city in many sea- 
sons, and that the performance was, from the 
start, an uninterrupted series of brilliant suc- 
cesses. The audience were stirred from the first 
scene to the last to deserved enthusiasm, com- 
pelling the repetition of arias, duets, and finali. 
The artists were brought forward again and 
again to acknowledge the applause. Signora 
Damerini is a genuine dramatic soprano, young 
in years, fresh, accurate and brilliant in voice, 
trained rather to the French than the 
Italian method of use, and an actress who 
surpasses both Emile Ambre and ‘Teresina 
Singer in Verdi's chef dwuvre. In Signor 
Giannini is found a veritable fenoro robusto 
with plenty of voice, which is, for the most part, 
of remarkably beautiful quality and far above 
the average throughout its registers for sweet- 
ness, volume and tasteful employment, For 
dramatic and vocal excellence, Signor Wilmant 
has had no peer among baritones visiting this 
country. The nearest approach to him have 
been Pantaleoni and Galassi. He is less sonorous 
and polished than Galassi, singing in his best days 
and parts, but has a style equally simple, pure 
and broad, and quite all of Pantaleoni’s famous 
vigor and magnetism of utterance. He 1s, un- 
doubtedly, the best equipped and best cultivated 
member of the company, and it is a delight to 
hear him. Signora Mesiress 1s the weakest 
co-efticient, so far as a hollow and worn con- 
tralto voice must lend assistance. On the other 
hand, Signora Mestress is a spontaneous 
and genuinely Italian actress, and her forci- 
ble dramatic work in no small measure com- 
pensates for her deficiencies. Signor Serbo- 
lini is a capital basso, Signor Bologni a fair bar- 
itone, not basso in any sense, and the rest of the 
singers superior to those usually employed as 
supernumeraries and other necessary evils, 
The chorus does some things surprisingly well, 
and others at about the familiar average ;and 
the band, composed of some of our best concert 
orchestra supply, is very efficiently directed by 
Signor Logheder. The first evening’s represen- 
tation was, ina word, a distinct and complete 
success, characterized by nearly every element 
of perfection which has attended the perform- 
ance of “ Aida” at the Academy of Music in Mr. 
Mapleson’s seasons, and in the wonderful spirit 








and fire with which the opera was sung and 
acted, it surpassed such a criterion. In Signor 
Wilmant the managers have a really remarkable 
artist; and it is no injustice to such man- 
ifest talent as Signora Damerini and Sig- 
nor Giannini to particularly recognize his sterl- 
ing gifts. The initial performance proved 
the chief success of the week; but the 
perennial “Tl Trovatore” (sung with what 
one might call galvanic vim) and “ Rigoletto” 
and “ Faust” occupied the week. Each repre- 
sentation seems to be characterized by the same 
animated purpose, even balance of talent and 
solid general effect. The singers do not appear 
in cantabile or florid passages with a good grace ; 
in some instances the method is faulty, the 
schooliug incomplete; but it is wonderfully 
enjoyable singing fur all that, and always im- 
passioned and expressive. Every member of the 
company is a natural actor, and it is interesting 
to note the passing but intelligent bits of dra- 
matic originality continually displayed. On Sat- 
urday, when “Faust” was presented—the last 
performance before we go to press—Signora 
Damerini sang the fourth and fifth acts with 
admirable success, and Signor Wilmant, of whose 
Valentine we had the best expectations, pro- 
duced a deep impression. Signor Serbolini was 
scarcely less good as Mefislofele. The company 
are best heard in music of the modern Italian 
schgol, rather than that calling for a degree of 
technical cultivation that only Signor Wilmant 
seems to have had; but in anything they have 
attempted so far they have interested their 
public thoroughly. To-night Gomez’s “Il 
Guara ny ” will be produced for the first time in 
this city, and tomorrow night and Saturday 
afternoon ‘‘ Aida ” is to be repeated by request. 


....-Mr, Frank Van Der Stucken achieved an 
unqualified and entire success with the first of 
his three Novelty Concerts, which took place on 
Saturday evening, at Steinway Hall, before a 
large and critical audience. This serics of 
concerts have been promoted by the conductor 
and a number of friends with the double purpose 
of introducing Mr. Van Der Stucken to New 
York as a composer and leader, and at the same 
time of offering a set of programs which should 
include ofy works of recent composition, or 
comparatively rare presentation by the Phil- 
harmonic, the Symphony and our other orchestral 
societics in the press of their season. Mr. Van 
Der Stucken himself is a Texan by birth, but has 
had the advantage of the best European 
musical instruction for many years, and his 
superior talents as a writer and leader have 
won him quite exceptional courtesies from 
some of the leading musicians of our 
day. It is true that a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country; and Mr. Van 
Der Stucken doubtless is possessed of too much 
good sense not to understand why, in the ple- 
thora of American students, working with vari- 
ous degrees of success abroad, he should need 
so formal an introduction at home. The orches- 
tra on the stage on Saturday evening was sub- 
stantially identical with that usually under Mr. 
Theodore Thomas’s direction, which determines 
its excellence authoritatively. Apart from this, 
however, Mr, Van Der Stucken has immediately 
stepped into a place beside our two or three very 
best orchestral leaders, He has a perfect ac- 
quaintance with scores, He is firm, self-con- 
tained, entirely at his eaxe, and seems to invigo- 
rate and excite his band to the finest effects 
without needless gesticulation or outward solic- 
itude. When a conduetor completely controls 
an orchestra in an elaborately scored sym- 
phony, so that we forget him and his lead- 
ership and responsibilities in the beauty of 
the performance, nothing more complimentary 
need be said. This is mower = true of Mr. Van 
Der Stucken. He is reposeful and unassuming, 
yet with an ever alert eye and ear, and his per- 
sonal presence in the stand is attractive and 
dignified and shows that his idea of guiding a 
band is the claxsical and correct notion. The 
program included Brahms’s newest and Third 
Symphony (in F), a magnificent work, severe, 
lofty, and a worthy addition to its remarkable 
predecessors. We shall enter into its distin- 
guishing characteristics at afuture occasion, as 
it is likely to be heard frequently here in course 
of the next few months. In all the range of re- 
cent symphonies, no such first movement for 
sumptuous solidity, yet sustained brio, do we re- 
call, that of Dvorak’s new D Major Symphony 
alone coming near to it in power, though not 
coherency. A new dramatic overture, ** Husi- 
tska,” by the last-named composer, a ballet 
movement from Tschaikowski’s * Mazeppa,” an 
Interlude from the Drama “ Vlasda,” by Mr. 
Van Der Stucken, and Edward Grieg’s Piano- 
Concerts in A Minor preceded the Symphony. 
Mme. Hopekirk gave a beautifully sympathetic 
performance in the latter work, and was twice 
recalled. No lew agreeable is it to record Mr. 
Van Der Stucken’s favorable impression as a 
writer for the orchestra, The Interlude proved a 
real gem of idea and conveyance, ‘a jewel five 
words long,” hardly more, but orchestrated with 
the delicate nicety of Wagner in his most melodi- 
ous mood. It was promptly redemanded ; and if 
all of Mr, Van Der Stucken’s music is so full of 
poetry and good sense, with the Duke in ** Twelfth 

ight” we say, ‘Play on.” The work of the 
band, under Mr. Van Der Stucken’s direction, 
was of the very best, entirely on a level with 
Philharmonic standards. The next of the Nov- 
elty Concerts is set for December 6th, with a 

ublic rehearsal upon the preceding afternoon. 

he enterprise has assumed, without hesitation, 
a perfectly creditable position beside the older 
series. 








Mme Apetina Parti sailed for the United 
States last week and is due here to-day. 





Ministerial Register. 


ALEXANDER, W. 8., resigns pastorate Central 
ch., New Orleans, La., and presidency of 
Straight University. 

ANDERSON, Epwarp, High Street ch., Colum- 
bus, O., called to First ch., Norwich, Conn. 

ANDRUS, J. C. (Pres.), accepts call to new 
Goodwill ch., Syracuse, N 

ASHLEY, J. M., Albuquerque, N, M., resigns 
office of general missionary. 

— Wi111M, closes his labors in Bethel, 

e. 


BOGGESS, E. B., accepts call to Woodstock, Ill. 
BOTHWELL, Grorce W., Portland, Mich., ac 
cepts call to Central ch., New Orleans, La. 
CHASE, Ezra B., accepts call to Kent, O. 
COMSTOCK, D. W., goes as missionary of 
Americen 8. 8. Union to Oakland, Ia. 
DANIELS, Harrison, died recently in Boston, 
Mass., aged 70. 
DAVIES, D. T., Minersville, Penn., resigns. 
DAVISON, Cuarues, Greenville, Me., resigns. 
DOWNS, A. O., Northville, N. Y., resigns. 
DWAULLT, E. E., sails for China, as missionary 
of the Southern Board. 
—. Wiuu1am, D.D., accepts call to Palmer, 


EMMONS, A. 8., Friendship, accepts call to 
Morrisville, N. Y. 

GLAZIER, N. Newton, becomes acting pastor 
at South Abington, Mass. 

HARVEY, W. W., sails for Lagos, Africa, as 
missionary of the Southern Board. 

HERRICK, A. C., Freeport, Me., called to Sac- 
ramento, Cal, 

HERRICK, 8. E., Mount Vernon ch., Boston, 
Mass., called to the First Presbyterian ch., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

HUCKLEBERRY, J. M., called to Aurora, Ind, 

INGALLS, Epmonp C., South Paris, called to 
Saco, Me. 

JANIER, J. M., sails for China, as missionary 
of the Southern Board. 

KILLIP, Valley Falls, accepts call to Muscotah 
and New Malden, Kan. 

LANE, B. H., closes his labors in Dewey Street 
ch., Worcester, Mass. 

MERRICK, O. M., accepts call to Perry, Ohio, 

MILTON, Georcst R., Winnebago, IIl., resigns. 

McLEAN, Joun R., Talladega College, accepts 
call to First ch., Paris, Tex. 

—> Davin C., accepts call to East Albany, 
| A 


MUNDY, F. J., accepts call to First ch., Lynn, 
Mass. 

MORSE, CuHanues H., ord. in Rock Rapids, Ia. 

MURPHY, Tuomas D., Albuquerque, N. M., ac- 
cepts call to San Buenaventura, Cal. 

NEWCOMBE, A. N., called to Thomaston, Me, 

NOBLE, Mason, Roxbury, Mass., will be college 
| gu and instructor in Greek at Talladega, 
Ala. 

OSBORNE, C. P., Branford, Conn., called to 
Presbyterian ch., Fayetteville, N. Y. 

PEASE, Tneoporgs C., W. Lebanon, N. H., 
called to First ch., Malden, Mass, 

POWELL, J. R., Washington, O., resigus. 

PYKE, James T., ord, in East Concord, N. H., 
Oct. 16th. 

RICHARDSON, W. T., Oberlin, accepts call to 
Brownhbelm, O. 

ROBINSON, Streruen H., Waitstield, Vt., re- 
signs. 

SMITH, C. E., ord, as missionary to Lagos, 
Africa. 

SMITH, D- O., Chicago Seminary, accepts call 
to Algonquin, IIL, for a year. 

STAFFORD, Burnett T., Spencerport, N. Y., 
will engage in home missionary work in 
Florida, 

TAYLOR, Auperr W., last class in Oberlin 
Seminary, accepts call to Volney, N. Y. 

VAN CAMP, A. J., Westwood, accepts call to 
Clare and Farwell, Mich, 

VAN WAGNER, J. M., Lowell, Mich., resigns. 

WILLAN, Jonny, Potosi, accepts call to Elroy, 

18. 

WILLARD, Henry, Mantorville, Minn., resigns. 

YOUNG, GeoraE, Baptistown, N. J., resigns. 

YOUNG, Grorce B., Tecomah, Neb., accepts 
call to Baptistown, N. J. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


AUSTIN, Witt1am L., called to Second ch., 
New Albany, Ind. 

BURGESS, J. C., Carleton, N. B., accepts call 
to First ch,, San Francisco, Cal. 

CHIPPERFIELD, Grorcre F., Pierre, Dak., 
called to Battle Creek, Mich. 

DIVER, Cuarvezs F., died recently in Philadel- 
pa Penn., aged 71. 

FIELD, R. E., accepts call to Leadville, Col, 

FORD, H. T., Norristown, Penn., accepts call to 
Claremont, N. J. 

GALLAUDET, Tuxzopor:, died recently at West 
Freedom, Penn., aged 79. 

HERRICK, Samvuxen Epwarps, D.D., Boston, 
Mass., cailed to First ch., Syracuse, N. Y. 

HILL, J. F., => call to Chartiers, Penn. 

HUNSICKER, F. R. 8., inst. in Musconetcong 
Valley, Penn. 

JACOBUS, Metanctuon W., inst. in First ch., 
Oxford, Penn. 

MADEIRA, A. D., D.D., accepts call to Mount 
Kisco, N. Y. 

McCURDY, THomas, Wooster, 0., accepts presi- 
dency of Macalester College. 

MILLER, Henny, Chicago, Ill,’ withdraws ac- 
ceptance of call to Detroit, Mich. 

PATTERSON, W. P., Maple Church, Penn., re- 
signs. . 

PIKE, G. R., Elbridge, N. Y., resigns. 

W. A., Parkegsburg, W, Va., resigns. 
PRICE, B. M., Bethesda, O., resigns. 
RT, C. -, accepts call to Canton, Dak. 
cna Hewery, ord, and inst. at Ridley 


enn. 
8 . N., Cazenovia, N. Y. 
STE SON, Davin, D.D., Perth Am y, N. J., 


WHARTON, R. K., accepts call to Niles, Mich. 





Sues 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week" 





our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


NEW ASSYRIAN TEXTS.* 


To those who have watched the rise, 
growth and development of the study of 
the ancient cuneiform language of Assyria 
and Babylonia, its progress must have 
seemed almost marvelous. In 1857 a 
learned and distinguished man wrote, in 
one of the leading London quarterlies, to 
the effect that no real progress had uy 
to that time been made in the satisfac- 
tory decipherment of the Assyrian 
language. As late as that, there were to 
be found scholars by the hundreds who de- 
spised the labors of the little band of hard- 
working Assyriologists, and considered 
them as deceived inquirers. The challenge 
thrown down by the eminent writer in the 
quarterly was taken up by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, Dr. Oppert of France, Dr. Hincks 
of Dublin, and Mr. Fox Talbot, the man 
who did so much for photography. These 
four students agreed to take a text, to work 
at it independently and without the least 
collusion, and to make a translation which 
was to be examined by a committee spe- 
cially formed for the purpose. The text 
chosen was that of Tiglath Pileser I, B. C. 
1120. Afver atime the independently made 
translations were.examined and found to 
agree, except in minor points. Thus was 
proved the fact that progress had been made 
in the decipherment of Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. 

Again, he who has watched the progress 
of the science of Assyriclogy will know 
quite well that, only thirty-three years ago, 
not a single book of any importance had 
appeared on the subject. Dreamers and 
misty writers indulged the world with their 
lucubrations on the subject; but these 
were doomed, rightly, to the Abaddon that 
awaits the works of those who write 
upon subjects of which they are ignorant. 
In 1851 the era of Assyriology began. Sir 
A. Layard, the immortal discoverer of the 
Nineveh marbles, copied, and carefully col- 
lated his copies with the alabaster bulls and 
slabs in the British Museum, London. 
‘Messrs. Harrison & Son spent a large sum 
of money in cutting Assyrian type, and the 
result was that the trustees of the British 
Museum printed a volume of inscriptions 
in the cunciform character. The work 
naturally had many faults, owing to the 
difficulty of making the right combinations 
of the wedges in type. Still, it is a great 
work, and reflects great credit upon all who 
shared in making it see the light. Ten 
years elapsed before another volume was 
issued by the Trustees. By this time, Sir 
Henry Kawlinson had made much progress 
in Assyrian, and in 1861, he and Edwin 
Norris, published for the Trustees of the 
British Museum the first volume of the 
‘Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia.” 
It contained a good supply of texts, chiefly 
historical, well edited and arranged. 
Copies of the bricks of the early Babylo- 
nian kings were given, as well as long in- 
scriptions of Tiglath Pileser I, Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, Assur-nasir-pal, Rimmon-nirari, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Neriglissar and others. 
This volume is certainly one of the best of 
the series, and is, after all, the great well 
from which all Assyrian students must 
draw their knowledge of the history of 
Assyria and Babylonia. In passing, let us 
mention most honorably the name of 
the patient, hard-working, scholarly Edwin 
Norris. A great loss, indeed, Assyrian 
learning sustained by his death. In 1866 
the second volume of the ‘‘ Cuneiform In- 
scriptions” appeared, the third in 1870, the 
fourth in 1875 and the fifth in 1884. The 
second contained copies of grammatical 
tablets and syllabaries, the third a good 
selection of copies of historical, astronom- 
ical and business documents, and the 
fourth a huge mass of mythological hymns, 
chiefly bilingual. The two latter volumes 
were prepared for publication by Sir H. 
Rawlinson and the lamented George Smith. 

And this brings us to the consideration of 





* A SELBOTION FROM THE MIsORLLANEOUS INsORIP- 
TIONS OF ASSYRIA AND BaBrLonts, By Mason Ge. 
Sim H. Rawiinson, assisted by T.G. Prxomes, Vol, 
V,part 2, folio, Published by the British Museum, 
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Part II of the volume before us. It con- 
tains copies of tablets, many of them but 
recently brought from Abd Habbah er Se- 
pharvaim, by Mr. H. Rassam. They are 
simply lithographed in fac simile, and with 
no translation. We give a brief descrip- 
tion of the most important. A very valu- 
able syllabary, in three columns, will be 
found on pages 36 and 387, and the 
Assyrian student will add much to 
his vocabulary from it. The glosses, too, 
giving the sound of the signs, will set our 
ideas right as to the correct values to be as- 
signed to each. Page 38 contains a series 
of fragments of syllabaries, in which the 
sign to be explained is placed in the 
middle column, while the right is occupied 
by the Semitic word explaining it, and the 
left by the Akkadian value of it. Would 
that other fragments or complete syllaba- 
ries of this class could befound. A dupli- 
cate copy of a fine, large syllabary, dated 
in ‘‘ the first year of Cyrus, king of coun- 
tries,” is given on plate 89, as well 
as small fragments of syllabaries, written in 
the Babylonian characters, two of which 
proclaim, on their reverses, that they were 
written on the 25th day of Kisleo and 
the 22d of Ab, respectively. Page 
48 is claimed by a magnificent list 
containing the names of months and the 
titles of the god Nebo, the Thoth, or Mer- 
eury or the Assyrian pantheon. The 
meanings of the names of the months are, 
and will be for some time, a vexed ques- 
tion; but the only chance of clearing this 
matter up lies in these lists, written by the 
Assyrian scribes. The titles of Nebo are 
much the same as those given in the second 
volume of the Inscriptions, Chronologists 
will be interested in the list of Akkadian 
and Sumerian kings, to be found on page 
44. Unfortunately, we have only parts of 
this list; for it must have contained some 
hundreds of names when complete. The 
attention which the Assyrians paid to gram- 
mar is exhibited by a list of verbal forms, 
to be found on page 45. This list consists 
of forms of the second person 1n the Piel and 
Shaphel. It must have been drawn up by 
a skilled grammarian; forthe various values 
of a character are taken, one after another, 
in order—e. g., (Col. 5), tucallas, turibbar, 
tulabbas, tudannu, tulappat, tulappak. The 
Shaphel forms will need much study, and 
be invaluable for comparison with the He- 
brew Hiphel, Syrian Aphel, and the sister 
form in Arabic. The list of gods and stars, 
on page 46, and the explanation by native 
Assyrians of difficult words, on page 47, we 
must commend to the student for his pri- 
vate study. This latter page is exceedingly 
valuable and interesting. Augury is rep- 
resented in this volume by two pages, con- 
taining a Babylonian calendar, with the 
lucky and unlucky days of the month indi- 
cated, as well as by a bilingual text, part 
hymn, part incantation, on pages 50 and 
51. It is the old story of the evil wtuk, the 
evil al@, and the evil ekimu. -Oh! that per- 
fect copies of these Old World stories 
would come to light—stories that were 
current when Abraham was a child and 
probably long before the old Mexicans were 
building their temples and offering up 
human sacrifices. Pages 53 and 54, with 
their copies of letters and dispatches, we 
must pass over. They are of great general 
interest in spite of their slavish adulations 
of ‘ my lord the king.” 


And now we come to a most important 
section of the book—viz., the historical in- 
scriptions. The first is a long account, 
written in the time of Nebuchadnezzar I, 
B.C. 1150, of how a man called Ritti Mar- 
duk, King of Bit-Karriyabku, marched 
against the king of Elam on behalf of 
Nebuchadnezzar. The courageous monarch 
burnt his fortress, that it might not fall into 
the enemies’ hands, but was, unfortunately, 
defeated. When Nebuchadnezzar heard of 
it, he caused the royal charters to be ex- 
amined, and found that Ritti Marduk had 
originally held certain privileges and lands, 
of which he had been deprived. The king 
restored them all, together with many new 
ones, caused this stone to be inscribed, and 
then, in presence of the nobles of both 
kingdoms and the immortal gods, confirmed 
his gifts. The inscription is a considerable 
addition to our knowledge of the history 
of this time. A copy of the sun-god tablet, 
on page 60, recalls to our mind the gener- 
osity of Nebo-Baladan, B.C. 900, who set 








apart the revenues of certain estates to 
maintain the service of the sun-god of 
Sippara and the priest and ministers thereto. 
The dresses of the priests are'prescribed, as 
well as the animals to be offered up. The 
tablet proves beyond all doubt that 
the Babylonian religion was of solar 
origin. On page 62 is a very interesting 
bilingual inscription of Assurbanipal’s 
rebel brother, Samas-sum-ukin. Not 
the least interesting is the style of 
writing employed. Copies of three cylin- 
ders of Nabonidus occupy pages 63, 64 and 
65. We have only space to mention that 
the second page (64) gives the date of 
Sargon I, sonof Naram-Sin, as being 5756 
years B.C. It is full of valuable matter, 
historical and otherwise, but especially 
shows the regard of Nabonidus for the 
sun-god, of whom he was a devoted wor- 
shiper. A cylinder of Antiochus, the 
Greek king of Babylon (about B.C. 280), 
copies of contract tablets, and an historical 
summary of the reign of Assurnazirpal ex- 
haust the contents of the volume. To 
many of these pages we have done scant 
justice owing to the limits of our space. 
We must mention, however, that, in the in- 
scription of Assurnazirpal, the words have 
been divided by straight lines. 

Noble is the work that is being carried 
on by Sir H. Rawlinson in these volumes. 
America has already her two professors of 
Assyriology, Dr. Haupt and Dr. Lyon, and 
it is now our turn to add something to the 
knowledge of cuneiform records. Where- 
ever Babylonia is scratched remains of the 
old empires will be found; and when these 
remains are found people will never rest 
until they are read. So far ‘‘the half has 
not been told” of what remains buried in 
cuneiform writing; and all scholars must 
have the deepest interest in the facts 
relating to the nations who taught the rest 
of the world their letters. Let us hope 
that their wish to know may not remain 
long unsatisfied. 


—_—— — — — _——— 


HADLEY’S GREEK GRAMMAR.* 


To those in this country interested in the 
study of Greek, the appearance of a new edition 
of Hadley’s Greek Grammar is an event ot no 
small importance. -Profeasor Hadley’s work, 
which was based upon the Grvechische Schul- 
grammatik of Georg Curtius, stands, to-day,in no 
need of eulogy. Its logical and convenient 
plan, its lucidity, the stamp of good sense and 
high scholarship on its every page, have won the 
admiration they deserve. But nearly a quarter 
of a century has gone by since the book was 
published. In Germany, during that period, 
Curtius’s Grammar has been revised a dozen 
times. Even if the subject-matter to 
be presented has undergone no change, a 
grammar maker, inspired with *‘ the passion for 
perfection,” would be continually discovering op- 
portunities for valuable changes in the form of 
presentation. But, in fact, the subject-matter 
itself is always undergoing alterations. In the 
past twenty-five years the science of Compara- 
tive Philology has experierced an upheaval, 
the knowledge of the Greek dialects has been 
greatly extended, new light has appeared on 
Greek phonetic structure, syntax, metric; and 
though a school grammar ought not to dash 
into the forefront of speculation on these mat- 
ters, it cannot afford to remain ata standstill 
inthe rear. The untimely death of Professor 
Hadley having deprived the world of a revision 
of his grammar from his own hand it became 
necessary to find another scholar to undertake 
the task. No choice could have been more for- 
tunate than the one made. After four years of 
labor, Professor Allen has finished a work 
which would be an honor to any scholar or any 
country. We do not believe that there exists 
another Greek grammar of this size which com- 
bines in so high a degree accuracy, fullness and 
usableness. 

So far as the plates are concerned, this re- 
vised edition is an absolutely new work. There 
are about forty additional pages ; but, by dint of 
compressing here and there, more than that 
amount of space has been secured for new mat- 
ter. While the general arrangement remains 
substantially the same as before, there is scarce- 
ly a page in the book which has not been worked 
over. Changes of phraseology, grouping and 
typography are extremely numerous ; and while 
it may be occasionally possible to wonder what 
was the motive for a particular change, there is 
unquestionably, on the whole, a decided gain in 
brevity and clearness. In substance, too, as 
wellasin form, the revision has been minute 
and thorough. Without attempting to convey 
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any notion of the immense number of these 
changes, the following points may be selected 
as especially noteworthy : 

1. Througheut the book the quantity of every 
long a, «, v has been indicated, except when cir- 
cumflexed, thus: 4,7, 1, Those left unmarked 
are understood to be short. This device has 
been introduced into some recent Latin text- 
books, where, however, it cannot be carried out 
with nearly the same thoroughness and cer- 
tainty. We believe that this is its first adoption 
into a Greek text-book, The effect of it will be 
to encourage in pupils, from the outset, a more 
accurate pronunciation, and so to prepare the 
way for a more intelligent appreciation of the 
phonetic structure of the language, and its rela- 
tion to that of other Indo-European tongues. 

2. In the analysis of verb-forms, the old *‘con- 
necting vowel” has been abolished. In the words 
of the editor: ‘‘The complicated machinery of 
‘tense signa,’ ‘mode signs,’ ‘voice signs,’ and 
‘connecting vowels’ has given place to a simpler 
system of ‘tense and mode suffixes,’ according 
to which all that intervenes between ‘ verb-stem’ 
and personal ending is reckoned as a single ele 
ment (or, in the optative, as two elements).” 
This concession to scientific truth has long been 
resisted out of regard for the supposed ease of 
the learner. Doubtless, teachers long habitu- 
ated to the old method of analysis will feel some 
difficulty in adjusting themselves to the innaga- 
tion; but we believe that pupils will find this 
thorny path at least no thornier than before. 
Another point, of lees fundamental importance, 
is the treatment of Homeric forms of verbs in 
-aw, The old statements on this subject were 
perfectly well understood by Curtius and Hadley 
to misrepresent the actual development of the 
forms. Recent grammars, including the later 
editions of Curtius, have given a more truthful 
account of the matter, and Hadley’s now wheels 
into line. Here, again, the perplexities of the 
learner are not likely to be increased. 

8. In the classified list of the principal parts 
of verbs, the forms belonging to the Attic spoken 
language are distinguished by difference of type 
from those belonging, so far as the imperfect 
evidence goes to show, only to the more elevated 
and artificial language of Attic po@ry. This, 
we believe, has never been attempted in a gram- 
mar before, and must, in spite of the aid ob- 
tained from Veitch’s ‘‘ Greek Verbs,” have cost a 
great amount of labor. The paradigms, also, 
have been corrected by the omission of a few 
forms known to be rare or non-existent. 

4. As was to be expected, the most novel and 
valuable feature of Goodwin’s ‘Greek Moods and 
Tenses” —viz., the clear and prominent distinction 
of generaland particular conditions, which was 
adopted by Professor Hadley in his ‘‘ Elements 
of Greek Grammar,” published in 1869, is now 
incorporated in the larger work. Conditional 
relative clauses also have been assimilated in 
their treatment much more closely to conditional 
clauses proper. 

5. The quotations from Greek authors, of 
which many are new, are now referred to their 
sources, ‘This is accomplished with an exceed- 
ingly small outlay of space. Attention ought to 
be called to the admirable literary quality of the 
translations given. There was no great room 
for improvement in this respect upon the stand- 
ards set by Professor Hadley, but here and there 
a sentence has been made more rhythmical or 
idiomatic. 

It remains only to compare, Lriefly, this work 
of Hadley and Allen with its deservedly popular 
rival, the Greek grammar of Professor Goodwin, 
now extensively used in England as well as in 
this country. The former is at once more com- 
plete and more accurate ; its grouping is more 
methodical ; it does more, by means of tabular 
views, toward facilitating a bird’s-eye view or 
systematic grasp of a whole subject (e. g., in the 
treatment of tenses and conditional sentences), 
In point of lucidity of expression there is not 
much to choose between the two. On the other 
hand, many teachers will consider the greater 
brevity of Goodwin’s grammar an advantage 
for beginners, Although Goodwin’s has nearly 
the same number of pages, its type is, on the 
average, 80 much larger and more open that it 
probably contains a third less matter. .But even 
if students begin with this, it would be very 
desirable to introduce them to the larger com- 
pendium after a year ortwo. The joint use of 
the two books would do much toward stimulat- 
ing the grammatical sense. 


-_ 
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TWO NEW MUSICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


ALL persons, interested critically or other- 
wise in the progress of music, and more espe- 
cially of choral music in New York, will appreciate 
the convenience of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s little 
monograph, Notes on the Cultivation of Choral 
Music and the Oratorio Society of New York. 
After some brief preliminary observations as to 
some features of the development of music espe- 
cially in connection with the Christian Church, 
a glance at choirs and choruses in Germany and 
England, and the work accomplished by Mr. Carl 
Friedrich Christian Fasch, who founded the Ber- 
lin Singakademie, Mr. Krehbiel takes up choral 








societies in the United States and the rapid rise 
from a modest nucleus of one flourishing local 
organization which enters, this year, upon its 
twelfth season of activity under the leader who 
has done so much for its vitality and progress, 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch. Dr. Damrosch has so 
identified himself with New York muaical activ- 
ities and, artistically, if not civilly, is so natural- 
ized here that one is surprised on being reminded 
in Mr. Krehbiel’s book that he came to us only 
in 1871. The general aims and the great suc- 
cesses which have attended their prosecution by 
the Society are set forth and commented upon, 
and its more important concerts noted. The 
complete programs of each concert given—from 
the first one in 1873 to last year’s quartet—are 
quoted, and a list of all the compositions sung 
under its auspices added, with some other tabu- 
lated matter for handy reference. We venture 
to hope that Mr. Krehbiel will undertake in other 
leisure hours (although the musical critic has 
not many) asimilar monograph on the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, and, perhaps, a 
little later,on its prominent, if younger, competi- 
tor, the Symphony Society. (New York: Edw. 
Schuberth & Co.) 

Part XI of Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and M 8 is ideralby mongpolized by 
the long articles on ‘‘Symphony,” “ Tempera- 
ment,” “Time,” ‘*Tenor” and ‘ Tenor Violin.” 
Among the shorter paragraphs to which the at- 
tention of the musician may be especially 
directed, we may mention that on the pro- 
jected ‘‘ Tenth Symphony” of Beethoven (a good 
many amateurs are ignorant that the sketch- 
books contained characteristic notes directly in- 
tended for such a work), the biography of 
Tartini, the article on ‘‘ Tablature,” and the 
information under the headings ‘ Swieten,’» 
(Baron Gottfried Van Swieten, the eminent 
patron of Haydn and Mozart and the author of 
those famous six symphonies “as stiff as him- 
self)” ; Thomas Tallys ; Svendsen ; and the concise 
disquisition on Thorough Bass. This installment 
of the Dictionary is rich in artist biographies of 
importance—Therese Tietjens, Tamberlik, Thal- 
berg, Tacchinardi, Tamburini, Emma Thursby 
and Anna Thillon. The article on Charles 
Ambroise Thomas might contain more matter of 
a critical value than it offers. ‘*Te Deum,” by 
Mr. Rocketro, includes a terse and complete 
study of the hymn, with comparative versions to 
facilitate a scholarly examination into the age of 
the original chant. There are two or three 
articles of American general interest, the sketch 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas. The latter is curiously color- 
less in tone, and it is not unfair partiality to ite 
subject, nor overvaluation of his great services 
to art in this country, which prompt us to 
criticise it as marked for unintelligence as to Mr. 
Thomas’s talents and his remarkable posi- 
tion in musical matters throughout the United 
States. The chief feature of the Part, alluded to 
above, that entitled “‘Sympbony,” isa review both 
exhaustive and rich ; but shows a disposition to ex- 
aggerate the relative importance of Mendelssohn 
that is fatiguing. The critical analysis of Schu- 
mann, however, is so fair and just that it may 
offset some names less happily brought forward. 
While holding that Schumann’s contributions to 
the symphonic domain are the most important 
of any since Beethoven laid aside his pen, the 
writer says: 





“ Asa master of orchestration he is less certain 
than his felluws of equal standing. There are pas- 
sages which rise to the highest points of beauty and 
effectiveness, as in the slow movement of the C 
Major Symphony ; and his aim to balance his end 
and his means was of the highest, and the way in 
which he works it out is original; but both the bent 
of his mind and his inclination inclined him to be 
occasionally less peljucid than his predecessors, and 
to give his instruments things to do which are not 
perfectly adapted to their idiosyncrasies. On the 
other hand, in vigor, in richness, poetry and earnest- 
ness, a8 well as in the balance which he was able to 
maintain between originality and justness of art, his 
works stand at the highest point among the moderns 
whose work is done, and have had a great and last- 
ing effect upon his successors.” 


(N. Y.: Macmillan & Co.) 
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Mr. Editor:—With your permission I should 
like to submit to your intelligent readers some 
criticisms on that popular book entitled Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World ; for to me it seems 
altogether unworthy of the approbation which 
it now receives. In fact, I find in it much crude 
and inaccurate thinking, and its leading idea—* 
that which the author lays himself out to estab- 
lish—I can by no means accept. This idea, as 
you will remember, is the identity, as distin- 
guished from analogy, of law in the natural and 
spiritual worlds, Now, with respect to inaccurate 
thinking and expression, take the following 
examples: 1. On page 11, the author says: 
“The position we have been led to take up is 
not that the spiritual laws are analogous to the 
natural laws, but that they are the same laws. 
It is not a question of analogy, but of identity.” 
And on page 9, he says: “If the analogies of 
natural law can be extended to the spiritual 
world, the whole region at once falls within the 
domain of science.” Now, as this is the grand 
result which, throughout the book, he ascribes 
to identity of law as distinguished from analogy, 
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the word “‘ analogies” here must be used in the 
sense of identity, thus confounding the distinc- 
tion upon which the whole argument depends. 
Besides, the extension of the analogies of natural 
law to the spiritual world is nothing new. This 
analogy has always been recognized, and all the 
Lord’s parables are founded upon it. 2. On 
pages 42, 43, he says: “If the spirit be in any 
sense material, it [gravitation] must hold [in 
the spiritual world.] If the spiritual be 
not material, it still cannot be said that gravita- 
tion ceases, It is not gravitation that ceases, it 
is matter.” Naw how can it be said that a law 
holds where nothing exists of whichit is the 
law? It seems fo me that these words have not 
a particle of meaning. 3. On page 44, he says: 
‘“*Laws do nut act upon anything, but only 
keep things in order.” I give the precise sense 
of his words, as may be seen by reference to the 
passage. But how can laws keep things in 
order if they do not act upon them? 4, On 
page 43: ‘* When we pass from the inorganic to 
the organic, we come to a new set of laws.” 
Why, then, may we not “come toa new set of 
laws” when we pass from the natural to the 
spiritual world? Yet the whole argument of 
the book is to show that, unless identically the 
same laws hold throughout both worlds, all must 
be confusion and unintelligible. A hundred 
similar examples might easily be given of the 
author’s incapacity for rigorous thinking. As 
to the leading idea of the book, it seems to me 
to degrade unspeakably the whole spiritual 
world by necessarily implying its materiality. 
For identity of laws is plainly inconceivable apart 
from identity of the matters of which they are 
the laws. Gravitation—e. g., has no meaning 
apart from material bodies. If gravitation be a 
law of spiritual existences, spirits are necessarily 
materialized. And this af plies to the Eternal Spirit 
no less than to all others. But can we conceive 
of God as subject to gravitation, as being light 
or heavy, without infinite degradation of this 
spiritual essence and glory? Moreover, con- 
tinuity in the spiritual world of physical law, 
the differential character of which is absolute 
uniformity, leaves no place for miracle, the 
differential character of which is the non-uni- 
form operation of divine power. The author 
cannut consistently, and I think he does not, 
believe in miracles properly so-called, although 
he admits the facts which Christians have always 
held to be miraculous. In fine, the old and 
universally recognized principle of analogy 
gives us a much more exalted and noble view of 
the spiritual world than does that of identity. 
For the spiritual analogue of gravitation is the 
law of love, and by as much as love is superior 
to gravitation, by so much is analogy superior 
to identity of law, as a mode of comprehending 
the spiritual world. J. H. M’ILvarine. 
NEWARK. 


....A study of the gymnastics of the voice is 
not only important to all public speakers, sing- 
ers or actors, but has much much to de with the 
healthy condition of the bronchial and pulmo- 
nary paths. Oskar Guttman, of New York City, 
has publisned his system of correct breathing, 
for use in schools or for self-instruction. (Wer- 
ner, Albany: Publisher.) We have not before 
known of the author; but he deserves success, 
He seems to have combined the science and the 
art. Starting with accurate study of organs 
and of physiological laws, and testing modes of 
training by actual practice, he arrives at a prac- 
tical system of instruction. Pages 195 and 196 
are specimens of how the author apprehends 
and applies his system. An exercise like that 
described on page 145 would benefit many a weak 
respiratory apparatus, as well as give great 
power to the voice. We have examined the book 
with great interest and satisfaction, and should 
like to see and hear some of those whom the 
author has trained by his methods.——The 
press has recently teemed with books on anat- 
omy, physiology and hygiene, intended as text- 
books in schools, Thishas arisen, in part, from 
a new sense of the importance of physical edu- 
cation, and still more from the acts of some 
legislatures authorizing such teachings in the 
schools, without especial reference to the physical 
evils of the use of alcohol. The recent manual, 
The Human Body and its Health (New York; 
Ivison, Blakeman & Co.), by Professor Smith, of 
Dartmouth College, is as good as most of its 
kind. It has good arrangement, but too much 
of anatomy and physiology in proportion to the 
hygiene. It would be a good book to be studied 
preliminary to a study of Hygiene. The com- 
ments on alcohol (pp. 151-153) are ex- 
cellent. The book fairly takes its place’ as a 
valuable addition to the  text-books on 
the subjects of which it treats..——The 
Man Wonderful “in the House Beautiful, by 
Mrs. Dr. Ailen (Fowler, Wells & Co.), shows 
what two intelligent persons can do in their own 
way—a woman being one of them. It is an at~ 
tempt to teach physiology and hygiene in a pic- 
turesque way, that commends itself for its sim- 
Plicity, its general correctness and its vivacity. 
Here and there a little overstraining is to be 
seen, as when the liver is made the furnace and 
the duodenum the butler’s pantry. But, take it 


omy or physiology in dryer forms. It is devout 
in spirit, and, in its presentation of the relations 
of alcohol and tobacco to physical welfare, both 
original and emphatic. The multiplication of 
such books tends to enlighten the popular mind, 
and, better still, to impress upon the rising gen- 
eration the seriousness of those sad habits and 
indulgences which we can scarcely hope to 
eradicate from those already involved in 
their consequences, or who, by undue 
license, have become tolerant of them.——— 
We have had occasion to examine, in the last 
two years, more than a score of books designed 
to teach anatomy, physiology and hygiene, and to 
compare many of these at home with those of Eng- 
lish authorship. The small manual of Professor 
Huxley is undoubtedly the best of them all in 
most particulars. Still, there was need of an 
American book which should know what of 
anatomy and physiology to leave out, and what 
of hygiene to put in in order to make it just the 
school book needed. Jerome Walker, M.D., of 
Brooklyn, in his recent manual, Anatomy and 
Physiology and Hygiene (New York: A. Lovell 
& Co.), has, in our opinion, outstripped all 
competitors. It is really a school book, with 
health as its primary teaching. Yet, strangely 
enough, the publisher put only physiology as its 
backing. We find, occasionally, an awkwardness 
of sentence, or some minor defect of statement ; 
but, in its order, its text and foot-notes, its 
questions, its appendix, its paper and print, and 
its whole make up we can speak of it as without 
an equa]. The author shows the value of his 
personal training as an instructor in a public 
school, as well as of his accurate medical knowl- 
edge and his experience as a physician amid 
homes where health must be guarded. Sucha 
book is a real outcome from the advances in our 
knowledge of the conditions requisite for per- 
sonal and public health, which have been 
achieved in the few recent years,——— 
Dr. Morton’s Hand-Book, published by the So- 
ciety for first Aid to the Injured (New York) is 
just what it professes to be—a book for such 
emergencies a8 may occur to any one. It is con- 
cise, accurate in its statements and very plain in 
its directions. It has not re-copied much and is up 
with most of the improvements. We think the 
plan for asphyxia given by the New Jersey State 
Board of Health better than those given here, 
The book is an admirable manual either for 
doctors or others who would be ever ready to 
give relief in times of sudden peri].———Dr. R. 
8. Tracy, well known as an excellent sanitary in- 
spector, adds to the double score of Elementary 
Text Books another on Anatomy and Physiology 
and Hygiene. (D. Appleton & Co., 1884.) The 
General Analysis is excellent. ‘The execution is 
very much like that of most books on the subject. 
The figure on page 30 is unnecessarily deformed. 
Ile is sufficiently pronounced as to alcohol, but 
has a suspicious leniency toward tobacco, It is 
one of the few books in which the weight and 
size of organs is generally given. In general, it 
may be said that the book is well arranged. Its 
defect is that common to most school-books 
written by doctors—it is too full of anatomy and 
physiology, and has not enough of hygiene, 
Even the selections of parts treated or degree of 
treatment is not always wise. It will take rank 
with the three best books now offered, but is not 
the best, simply because the author has not com- 
bined the physician and the teacher. 


....The following chips are for biblical stu- 
dents. Dr. 8. Mandelkern, of Leipzig, intends to 
publish a new Hebrew and Chualdee Bible Con- 
cordance, He has just published a pamphlet, in 
which he shows the defects of Fiirst’s and Bux- 
torf-Baer’s Concordances. The new work is to 
embrace the proper nouns and particles omitted 
in Fiirst ; and in its arrangement it is to follow, 
not the Vulgate, but the Masoretic text. The 
defects which Dr. Mandelkern enumerates in his 
pamphlet are really astonishing. The author has 
shown his manuscript to such scholars as De- 
litzsch, Schlottmann, Strack, Siegfried, Riehm, 
Fleischer, and others, who approve of the 
undertaking ; and their recommendations are 
printed in Dr. Mandelkern’s pemphlet. The 
greatest difficulty for such an undertaking is to 
find a publisher who would not care too much 
for his own interests. The book of Judges has, 
of late, been critically treated by two Dutch 
scholars. A. van Doorninck published a dis- 
sertation for the doctorate— Bijdrage tot de text- 
kritiek van Richlern, I—XVI (Leiden, 1879) ; 
and J. ©. Matthes published Het Richteren- 
bolk, in Theol. Tijdschrift (1881, pp. 589—616). 
Both are very valuable coutributions to the text 
of the Old Testament. The third volume of 
B. Piinjer’s Theologischer Jahresbericht, contain- 
ing the literature of 1883, has just been published. 
Incompleteness, especially as to the English liter- 
ature, is one of the features of this Jahresbericht, 
Most of the English titles are accompanied by a 
+, to indicate that the reviewer has not seen 
the work, and it seems that these titles are taken 
from the bibliography prepared by Dr. Caspar 
Gregory for each number of Schiirer’s Theol- 
ogische Literaturzeitung. H. Cremer’s Bib- 








lico-Theological Lexicon of the New Testament 
Greek is now being published in a fourth and 





all in all, there is a great deal in the book. It 
will be read by many who would not relish anat- 


enlarged edition. The English translation pub- 


date.--——A second edition of Zéckler’s Manual 
of the Theological Sciences is now being pre- 
pared. The first volume, containing the biblical 
part, has been published in a revised and enlarged 
form. The archimandrite Bapheidos has 
published two school-books, one a Bible history, 
lepa ioropia tig madrdsag Kai Kawic dtabhxn¢ 
mpdoc Kpjow tTwv tap juiv cxoAewy, the other a 
catechism, dpdddofoo Kprotiavixh KaThKyorc. 
Both books are published at Constantinople. 
———A good contribution to Biblical literature 
is the First Book of the Psalms according to the 
text of the Cambridge MS. Bible, Add. 465, 
with the longer commentary of R. David Kimchi, 
critically edited from 19 MSS. and the early 
editions by 8. M. Schiller-Szinessy (Cam- 
bridge 1883), The republication of Kimchi’s 
commentary is the more necessary since 
it is wanting in the Rabbinical Bifbles 
of Frankfurter and Buxtorf. The Mish- 
nah on which the Palestinian Talmud Rests, 
published by Mr. W. H. Lowe, Cambridge, 1883, 
is very valuable for critical purposes, since it 
differs in a good many things from our common 
Mishnah editions, The printed edition corre- 
sponds exactly to the manuscript, which com- 
prises 250 leaves or 500 pages, and thus we have 
the page and line just as it is in the manuscript. 
The deviations from the vulgar-text are noted 
below the text by the remark 979 Na Nnd3NI jd 
—i. e., thus it stands in the manuscript. The 
text is printed in the so-called rabbinic charac- 
ters. A few examples will illustrate the import- 
ance of this Mishnah edition. In Kilayim, iv, 9 
and Sebamoth xvi, 6, the vulgar-text mentions a 
name of a place, pods, which Lightfoot and 
others identified with Dalmanutha, Mark, v, 10. 
Now the Cambridge MS. reads pods, which is 
probably the same as the YeAayuiv mentioned hy 
Josephus (‘‘ Jewish War,” ii, 20, 6), the position 
of which can still be traced. In Abada Sarah 
ii, 5, the vulgar text mentions amongst the 
prohibited products which are not to be bought 
from the Gentiles “cheese from beth-unjaki” 
CpY sy M3 3°33). But the Cambridge MS. 
‘p"INI 73°33—i. ¢., Bithynian cheese—which 
is also mentioned by Pliny ‘‘ Hist. Nat.,” xi, 42, 
241. The famous Danish theologian, Dr. 
Chr. H. Kalkar, who is now eighty-four 
years of age, has just published a highly inter- 
esting book, Kirkens Virksomher blandt Mu- 
hammedanerne indtil Constantinopels crobring 
af Tyrkerne. Historisk Udsigt—i.e., ‘*The 
work of the Church among the Mohammedans, 
till the taking of Constantinople by the Turks 
Historical Review.” To Dr. Kalkar’s efforts it 
was mainly due that the Evangelical Alliance 
met at the Danish capital. 











...-No one, who has followed the recent his- 
tory of the Sunday-schools in the country, can 
fail to know how much has been done for them, 
and in the right direction, by the Rev. Henry 
Clay Trumbull, D.D, His viewa, conclusions, and 
experience, in his long connection with this work, 
are gathered into a well-made and attractive 
volume entitled Teaching and Teachers ; or, The 
Sunday-school Teacher's Teaching Work, and 
the other Work of the Sunday-school Teacher. 
(Philadelphia: John D. Wattles.) Itis a man- 
ual to do much good and to help this arm of the 
Church work forward into efficient service. It is 
replete with practical observations, illustrations, 
contains many a keen shot at existing abuses, 
and is written in a good, healthy spirit. The 
work is done with a popular purpose; and so 
skillful a worker as Dr. Trumbull must be sup- 
posed to understand better than others the art 
of instilling systematic conceptions into unsys- 
tematic minds. Conceding all this and more, 
we must still think that some unnecessary con- 
fusions remain in this excellent manual. We 
cannot praise too highly the author’s attempt to 
introduce imto his discussion the general princi- 
ples which in all schools, must control educa- 
tion. The result would have been better had he 
held more firmly to the distinction between 
knowledze and discipline, and kept the two in 
right relations with each other. The true prin- 
ciple is recognized again and again, as on page 
96, in quoting from Dr. Arnold, ‘‘ The effort a 
boy makes is a hundred times more valuable to 
him than the knowledge acquired as the result 
of the effort” ; and again, from Herbert Spen- 
cer: “The child should be taught as little 
as ible, and induced to discover as 
much as possible.” But when we turn back 
to the author’s own definitions we tind this 
point confused, though not wholly lost, in the 
statement that teaching “is the causing 
another to know that which we know and which 
he does not (p. 39).” The results of this con- 
fusion at the start cling to the discussion and 
embarrass its conclusion. The Sunday-school 
differs widely from the secular school, whatever 
view we take of its functions. ‘The Sunday- 
school teacher has to do with knowledge and 
truth only as they stand in connection with con- 
science and can be relied on to bring the moral 
powers into action. The primary object is not 
to increase knowledge, but, following the method 
laid down by our Saviour, to introduce a knowl- 
edge that shall purify the mind and sanctify 





velop the largest amount of moral activity in 
the’class, and to lead them to the largest amount 
of discovery and resolution and sound opinion 
as to duty and conduct in life, It is the merit 
of Dr. Trumbull that he has suggested the ap- 
plication of these ordinary principles of peda- 
gogics to Sunday-school instruction ; but they are 
not thought out clearly nor applied consistently 
to the end. The best feature of this book—and 
it is 80 good as to make us overlook its defecta—is 
the vigorous demand it makes for good, honest 
work on the part of teacher and scholar; a de- 
mand well sustained by good practical methods 
to be pursued and hints as to possible reasons 
for previous failure. 


...-From a Professor of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the custodian of Bluntschili’s library, it is 
very meet and right that this little brochure— 
Bluntschli’s Life Work, by Herbert B, Adams 
(Privately Printed. Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, 1884)—in memory of the dead savant 
should proceed. No time can be more opportune 
than the present for calling the attention of 
Americans to the work of one who, so brilliant- 
ly as Bluntschli, carried on the avocations of the 
man of science and the practical politician. This 
aspect of his career is well presented in the trib- 
ute before us. The year 1830, when Biuntschli 
became Privat-docent at Zurich, his native town, 
and also a secretary of the government, marks 
the beginning of his active lif? as teacher and 
politician. In 1885 he became Professor in the 
University of Zurich, and in 1838 he published 
his masterpiece in Swiss history, the ‘‘Siaats und 
Rechtsgeschichte der Stadt und Landschafi Zu- 
rich.” It was this work that caused the Great 
Council of the Canton to commission him to 
prepare the Civil Code of Zurich, a popular and 
unique production of which Professor Holtzen- 
dorf, of Munich, has said that it will give 
Bluntschli’s ‘‘ name for a long time to come the 
highest place in the history of Swiss legislation.” 
From 1848 to 1861 Bluntschli held a professorship 
at Munich, where he wrote his ‘Allgemeines 
Staatsrecht.” In this position, though he had 
royal favor and learned society, he had no field 
for his political activity, and he was always a 
politician as well as a professor. At Heidelberg, 
where he next accepted a call, he was given a 
place in the Diet of Baden, and was largely ir® 
strumental in constitutional reforms, In 1863 
** Lieber’s Code for the Government of the Armies 
of the United States in the Field” suggested to 
Bluntschli the codification for Germany of “‘ Das 
Moderne Kriegstecht.””. In 1867 Bluntschli was 
working in the Tariff Parliament in behalf of 
German unity, but, still keeping up his scientific 
labors, he published “‘ Das Moderne Vilkerreoht 
der Civilisirten Staaten,” The most meager ref- 
erence to the most important of his other works 
would take us far beyond our space. More than 
eighty published books and pamphlets are enu- 
merated by Professor Adams in the bibliography 
appended to hie sketch. Four days after the 
auspicious international celebration at Yorktown, 
in 1881, Bluntschli died, his work complete in 
Church and State. Holtzendorf has best depicted 
his many-sided life in these words: ** Bluntschli 
was not merely a jurist and a scholar. He was 
by turns a legislator and a public official, a 
church officer and a president of the synod, a 
party-leader and an agitator, a representative of 
his town and a popular orator, a statesman anda 
friend of humanity, a publicist, a writer for 
newspapers, a legal adviser, a teacher of juris- 
prudence, a counselor of princes, a member of 
diplomatic conferences, and a president of popu- 
lar assemblies.” 


...-The names of James and Lucretia Mott 
were associated with the Abolition movement 
almost from its beginning. It was Lucretia Mott 
who, at the now historical meeting in Philadel- 
phia, in 1833, to form a National Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, first of her sex, ventured to raise her voice 
in the public debate to encourage the proposal, 
She was already trained in speaking before as- 
semblies of both sexes among the Friends, 
who had licensed her to preach. Her husband 
sympathized with her anti-slavery feelings, and 
was among the first to lead off in the exemplary 
heroism of surrendering, for conscientious mo- 
tives, a lucrative business in the staple product 
of slave labor. It was from him, apparently, 
that the wife derived the first impulse which, 
finally, led them both to break away from the 
orthodox Friends and join the Hicksite connec- 
tion. It was Lucretia Mott who encouraged the 
fugitive slave, Dangerfield, in the famous trial 
before U. 8. Commissioner Longstreth. The 
counsel for the Southern master was the present 
Attorney-General of the United States, who was 
go much disturbed by the appearance of Mrs, 
Mott, sitting calmly by the side of the defend- 
ant, that he had her seat removed, Years later, 
when asked how he had dared to change his po- 
litical opinions, he is said to have replied: ** Do 
you think there is anything I dared not do, after 
facing Lucretia Mott in that court-room, and 
knowing that she wished me in hell 7” We have 
before us the worthy memorial of this well- 
matched pair, happily united in their biography 
as in their lives—James and Lucretia Mott, Life 
and Letters, Edited by their Granddaughter, 
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Anna Davis Hallowell. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
This volume is largely composed of letters and 
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original biographic material, put together with 
the smallest amount of comment required to 
earry on the biographic narrative. It partakes 
of the simplicity and serenity of the Friends 
generally, and tells of a life-long struggle in 
more than one field, carried on with such com- 
posure and quietude of spirit as to give it somc- 
thing like the aspect of peace. In the mob 
which broke up the first anti-slavery convention 
in New York, Mrs. Mott, who was present, 
pressed the gentlemen around her to look after 
some other ladies, who were more timid than 
herself, *‘ Who wil! look after you?” they asked. 
“Oh!” she replied, joining herself to the rougb 
fellow who was leading the mob. “This man 
will conduct me through.” And he did. The 
work, which is well and worthily done through- 
out, is concluded with several discourses of 
Mra. Mutt's, 


.-Of all amusing skits evoked by the Egyp- 
tian complication, nothing comes within hailing 
distance of the mummified-looking old parch- 
ment, He--She—It. Egyptian Court Chronicle, 
B. 0.1302. A Veracious and Truthful Version, 
preserved and transcribel for general use, By 
the Peerless Poet Laureate of His late Majesty, 
Hampsinnit [II], Memphis, Pyramid Row, No. 
36, Fifth Floor. Close on Saturdays 2 P. M. 
Designed by OC. M. Seyppel, imprinted on paper, 
ragged, worn, and with the stain of Egypt's 
mud and Egypt's ages on it, bonnd in moth- 
eaten-looking canvas, to carry out the impres- 
sion, and illustrated up and down and across 
every page with the cleverest possible sketches 
in what we may call at a venture pure Egyptian 
style. These Ulustrations, which are altogether 
too cleverly done to admit of any description, 
and must be seen to be appreciated, are, as both 
their knowledge and technical skill would imply, 
German in their origin. The whole work was 
originally published in that langhage, and has 
jast received ita English dress, though atill 
printed at Diisseldorf. We shall leave our read- 
ers to find their way for themselves through the 
amusing riddle of the text, merely promising 
that they will tiud the clow to it in the first line 
of the prologue—*‘1am the Poet Wite Washar,” 
and that the text is pretty well crowded with 
anagrams, of which ‘‘ Saltgonde” is most easily 
recognized as Gladstone, and “Ben Dizzy” a 
Disraeli ; as in the following jingle : 

“Saltgonde was that Premler’s name. 

He'd seen Ben Nevis’ hight, 

But scorned Ben Dizzy’s leager might.” 
The book ends with the comical and rather per- 
plexing imprimatur, TOYLE KOTS: WOR FO 
RUO REHTAF: NODNOL, which may be de- 
ciphered, with a little pains, into Lendon, Pater 
Noster Row: Elliot Stock. (J. W. Bouton. ) 
~———The antique style is applied with great suc- 
cess and most appropriately to the almanac in 
The Old Style Calender for this Present Yeere of 
Grace, 1885, Containing many Delightjul and En- 
tertaining Particulars, very commodious indeed 
and Profitable with the labour of your reading, 
“Compiled and imprinted by Master George 
Falkener and his sons, of Manchester, England. 
(New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) 
———Among illustrated poems, now coming on 
in advance of the holidays, we name Wesley's 
Hark the Herald Angels Sing, published, in small 


quarto size, with illustrations from the old 
masters, by E. P. Dutton & Co., of this city. 
———Stuff and Nonsense, by Frost (Chas, 


Scribner's Sons), is an amusing series of freg- 
band comic drawings which make the most of 
the wit of exaggeration. The explanatory rhymes 
are droll jingles, and the sketches tell their story 
and make their point with vigor and comi- 
cal effect.-—-— Another series of cartoons, 
from Punch, is published by the Messrs. G. P, 
Putuam's Sons, under the title of Halfa Century 
of English History, Pictorially presented in a 
Series of Cartoons from the Collection of Mr. 
Punch. They begin with the Free Trade and 
Corn Law agitation, and follow down, through 
the various political excitements which have en- 
grossed the English public, to the Beaconsfield 
eraze and the Berlin Conference. Brief explana- 
tory notes are appended to each cartoon, but, 
for the most part, the work of men like Doyle, 
Leech and Tenniel can be trusted to explain 
itself. It is wonderful how much of the long 
history gets into these rough sketches, and how 
near they cut to the center of things, as, for ex- 
ample, p. 217, on “The San Juan Boundary” 
being decided for us by the German Emperor, 
just following the Geneva Award: 
“ HUMBLE PTE. 

* Mr, Bull: * Humble pie again, William. You gave 
me that yesterday.’ 

* Head Waiter : * Yes, Sir.—No, Sir. 
Geneva hamble pie, Sir. 
ple, Sir!’” 


That were 
This is BERLIN hum)le 


.--»Pagoda Shadows is a little book of 
studies from life in China, by Miss Adele M. 
Fielis, a remarkably intelligent Baptist mis- 
sionary in the country, with an introduction by 
Joseph Cook. (Boston: W. G. Corthell.) The 
volume is based largely on verbal statements 
made to the author byChinese women led by her 
tothe light of a Christian hope, They contain 
a vivid view of woman's life in China, and of the 
influence of its heathenism on the social life and 
eharacter of the peopleand give the first ray 
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of that dawning work which women are begin- 
ning todo for their sex in the Flowery Kingdom. 
Another good book, which deserves more 
notice than we can accord it, is My Missionary 
Apprenticeship, by the Rev. J. M. Thoburn, D.D. 
(Phillips & Hunt.) Dr. Thoburn began his 
work in connection with the Methodist missions 
in India, in 1859, and has been in the field 
twenty-five years. This volume, in the ordinary 
Sunday-school, 16mo size, is a vivid record of 
his experiences and earnest presentation of his 
conclusions as to the work.———-The Messrs. 
James Pott & Co., publish Reasons for Faith in 
the Nineteenth Century, by John McDowell 
Leavitt, D.D., President of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis. A refined, condensed, and well-put 
restatement of the argument from a popular 
point of view. The author does not appre- 
ciate the strong points of the new criti- 
cism, but his observations on the Mosaic 
cosmogony are on the highest plane of 
intelligence, and the merits of the book for 
general readers are many and large.——— 
We are glad to give the utmost currency we can 
to the Rev. W. H. Luckenback’s little book on 
The Folly of Profanity, with an introduction by 
President Milton Valentine. (Philadelphia: 
Lutheran Publication Society.) It dwells on the 
various phases of this degrading habit, which 
has broken in upon the speech of men in pablic 
places like a flood. The practice has of late 
become shameless and unconscious, Teachers, 
guardians and parents should have their ears 
open, and address the intelligence and conscience 
of young people in their care with such practical 
work as this before us.———The Rev. 
Daniel Wise has prepared a small 16mo volume 
on Our Missionary Heroes and Heroines (Phil- 
lips & Hunt), which is designed to give, in con- 
densed outlines, the history of the heroic deeds 
of Methodist workers in the missionary field, 
It isa stirring compilation, and should be in 
every Sunday-school library.-_—~Good Night 
(Boston: J. M. Orrock), is a highly spiritual and 
sweet sketch of one who, while she lived in the 
flesh, scomed with her eye to see the Lord, It 
is a husband's tribute to bis wife, and besides 
the biographic sketch contains some specimens 
of the scattered thoughts she, from time to time, 
committed to paper, of the passages she marked 
in her reading, together with extracts from her 
letters of condolence and her thoughts on the 
resurrection. 





..The sixth volume of Harper's Young 
People, under the editorship of Miss Mary E. 
Vandyne, begins with the current issue of this 
highly successfsl periodical. The English re- 
print of the magazine begins at the same time 
for the benetit of the thousands of British boys 
and girls who are its readers. There is no 
brighter and more healthful juvenile paper that 
comes to us, and the corps of writers who fill its 
pages from week to week with fiction, sketches 
in natural history and art, sports, events of the 
day and verse, include the names of the best con- 
tributors of the time. The illustration element 
speaks for itself. There is no doubt that just at 
present “writing for children” has reached its 
climax of fashionableners among literary men 
and women, and the Young People has profited 
by it to the utmost extent. ° 


..The Messrs. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, 
bring out a little volume with a great deal of 
good information in it as to schools and meth- 
ods of work in them—How to Learn and Earn; 
or, Half Hours in Some Helpful Schools, by 
Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, Mrs, Ella Farman 
Pratt, Mrs. John Lillie, E. E. Brown and others. 
Among the schools described are the academy at 
West Point and the Indian school at Carlisle, 
some sewing schools, Lady Betty's Cooking 
Schools, a day nursery, the Training School 
Ship ** Minnesota," the Boston Whittling School, 
and Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont’s. Th book is 
well and fully illustrated, and gives vivid and 
useful sketches of the methods employed in many 
of our schools for the people and of the people. 


.. The question of forests has already passed, 
in this country,from the question how to preserve 
them into that of how to renew them, and an 
excellent practical manual for guidance as well 
as for information on that subject is Practical 
Forestry, by Andrew 8. Fuller. (Orange Judd 
Company.) The manual takes up the question 
of the effect of trees on climate or streams, their 
value for shelter and effect on insects. The sani- 
tary and disintecting questions, especially their 
relation to malaria and malarial soils, we regret 
to see omitted. The technical questions of 
growth, management, propagation, planting, 
pruning, trimming and cutting, follow in due 
order. Chapter xviii is devoted to trees not 
generally known. 


..-The brothers of the angle on salt waters 
will get good hints in a manual published by 
The American Angler, containing two treatises 
in one, The Fishes of the East Atlantic Coast 
that are Caught With Hook and Line, by Louis 
OQ. Van Doren, and The Fishes of the East 
Coast of Florida, by Samuel G. Clarke. The 
illustrations are numerous, and the descriptions 
apply to all the fish that are found on our coast. 


...- Vol. VIL of Stories by American Authors 
has just appeared, (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) It 








contains “The Bishop’s Vagabond,” by Octave 
Thanet ; Lost,” by Edward Bellamy ; *‘ Kirby’s 
Coals of Fire,” by Louise Stockton ; “‘ Passages 
trom the Journal of Social Wreck,” by Margaret 
Floyd; “ 3tella Grayland,” by Jas. T. McKay, 
and the “Image of San Donato,” by Virginia 
W. Johnson. ° 


-_wJas- 


.. Active as ever in their attention to the 
juvenile reading public, Messrs. George Rout- 
ledge & Sons have just published four volumes 
of their “‘ One Syllable Historical Course,” com- 
prising the histories of France, Germany, Eng- 
land and the United States; the latter a revised 
and much enlarged edition. In their Ilus- 
trated Quarto Series they have issued ‘“ Illus- 
trated Poems and Songs for Young People,” 
edited by Helen Kendrick Johnson, anda new 
and very beautiful copy of ** Laboulaye’s Fairy 
Tales.” ‘‘ The Sports and Pastimes of American 
Boys,” a guide and text-book of games, edited 
by Henry Chadwick, and *‘ Routledge’s Picture 
Book of Wild Animals,” with colored and plain 
illustrations, will also be ready this week. Three 
new books by Kate Greenaway are issued, and 
Caldecott has two former favorites done up in 
new dress and designs. There is also # hand- 
some large type three volume edition of 
**Knight’s Shakspere,” with illustrations and, a 
new * Popular Natural History,” by Rev. J. G. 
Wood, copiously illustrated by Wolf, Harrison, 
Weir, and others. The same firm have nearly 
ready: ‘‘ Routledge’s Picture Book of Domestic 
Animals,” with plain and colored illustrations ; a 
companion volume to their ‘“‘ Book of Wild Ani- 
mals,” and ‘‘ The Museum of Wonders and What 
the Young People Saw There,” explained in 
many colored pictures by F. Opper, of Puck. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtidering variety recently tniro- 
duced inte the size and form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shali herea/ier, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list tn inehes and quarters. The nwmber firet 
given is the length.) 
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Illustrated. 9x5, pp. 
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Indian History for Young Folks, By Francis 
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A History of the Four Georges. B by Justin Me. 
arthy, P., author of “ A History of Our 

In four volumes. Vol. I. 
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A B Baecaig -y he English Language. 
Rev. James Stormouth. Part 
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Mitehsthuret Place. A Novel. By Marwaret 

Veley, author of “ Mrs. Austin,” con, (Frank 
lin Square Library.) 11x, pp. 63. The same, 

A Hiptory of the Four Georges. By Justin Mc- 

Carthy. Partt. (Franklin Square Library.) 
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Thomes Carl le, A History of His Life in Lon- 
don —1881. By James Anthony Froude, 
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A Compend of Geol .. By Joseph Le Conte, au. 
thor of “ Klemen ot Geology,” ete, 3, 
pp. 30. New York: D, Appleton & Diese cece 

How We Live; or, The Fuman Body, and How to 
Take Care of It. By James Johonuot and Eu- 
outon, Ph.D. 7x44, pp. 162. The 

At the World’s Mercy. By the author of “ The 
House on the Marsh,” etc. 74x4%, pp. I7L. 
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‘The Lesson Commentary on International Sun- 
day school Lessons for 1885. By the Rev. John 
H. Vincent, D.D., and we Rev. J urlbut, 
D.D, 8'¢x5%. PP, B83. w York: Phillips & 
Hunt; Gincinnati: Cranston & Stowe 

My Aunt Jeanette, By Mra. 8. M. . Ebnball. Il- 
lustrated. 6%x4, pp. 2%. The same........... 

The Senior Lesson Book on the ren 
Lessons for 1485. 564x344, pp. 191. The same.. 

The Berean Question Book on the Enjgpnetionel 
Lessons for 1885. 514x334, pp. 186, The r 

The Berean nner's Book on the caeaminien. 
al Lessons for 1885. 544x334, pp. 224. The same. 

Outlines of Roman Law. By William C. Morey. 
Ph.D., Professor of History and Politica 
Science in the University of Rochester. 74x 
$6 pp. xiii, 488. New York and London ; 
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Public » Radiat and Private Charity. 9 Jensphine 
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olff’s Edition by Martin L. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
‘*Harper’s Young People 





overflows with everything that can be thought of 


TO MAKE CHILDREN 
HAPPY, MERRY, AND WISE.” 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls, 


16 pp., large 8vo. Price Five Cents a Number, 
#2.00 ayear. Postage free to all Subscribers 
in the United States and Canada, 


S#"A Specimen Copy sent on receipt of four cents in 
postage-stam ps. 
Tue Srxtu Voiome will begin with the Number 
issued November 4th, 1884, 


Harper's YouNG PEopP.e is about to be pub- 
lished in London. It is fast attaining a circula- 
tion wherever the English language is spoken, 
and in thousands of homes its weekly visits are 
welcomed with delight by ‘‘young boys and 
sweet girls and their kind, tender mothers.” 
The extraordinary rapidity with which this wide 
circulation has been gained is due to the obvious 
fact that its publishers have spared neither 
pains nor expense to secure for it the very best 
literary and artistic work. 

The young rejoice in it because it holds for 
them a world of entertainment and information ; 
their elders approve it because its entertainment 
is always wholesome and its instruction in the 
highest degree valuable. Parents and teachers 
have come to regard it as an effective agency for 
the mental, moral and physical education and 
improvement of its readers. 

Its serial and short stories have all the dra- 
matic interest that juvenile fiction can possess, 
while they are wholly free from all that is perni- 
cious or vulgarly sensational. They are intended 
to be of superior literary quality, so that their 
perusal may tend to the cultivation of a correct 
taste in literature. The humorous stories, arti- 
cles and pictures are full of innocent fun, with- 
outa trace of that coarseness which mars so 
much of the literature that is offered for the 
amusement of the young. 

The papers on natural history and other scien- 
tific subjects, travel and the facts of life, are by 
writers whose names give the best possible as- 
surance of accuracy and value. The historical 
stories, biographical tales and anecdotes present 
attractively the most inspiring and stirring inci- 
dents in history and in the lives of men, women 
and children renowned for worthy deeds. 

Papers on athletic sports, games, and pastimes 
give full instructions with respect to those sub- 
jects, and in all these departments illustrations 
freely aid the text. Fine pictures, representing 
the work of the foremost artists and engravers 


on wood, lavishly illustrate its pages. 


In all mechanical respects Harrer’s Youna 
PEopLeE is as attractive as fine paper, legible 
type, and skillful printing can make it. There is 
nothing cheap about it but its price. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


In purity of tone, beanty of illustration, and in va- 
riety of attractive, entertaining, and instructive con- 
tents of the highest literary merit, it is unexcelled, 
and deserves a place in every home blessed with chil- 
dren, whose lives it will make better and brighter 
with its weekly visits.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

It is wonderful in its wealth of pictures, informa- 
tion and interest.—Christian Advoca’e, N. Y. 

This charming little paper is a weekly feast of good 
things to the boys and girls in every family which it 
visits,— Brooklyn Union. 

One of the most popular children’s periodicals in the 
country,and its charming stories and sketches and 
beautiful illustrations well deserve the success,.—San 
Francisco Argonaut, 

lt overflows with stories, poems, anecdotes, instruc 
tive articles, pictures, and everything else in its line 
that can be thought of to make children happy 
merry and wise; and it will bear reading over again 
many times without losing ite freshness, vivacity, or 
power to charm,—Providence Journal. 

Harper's YounG Prorxie continues to lead the 
weekly publications fer youth throughout the coun 
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try, and —— throughout the world. The illus 
llent, and the contents are well cal- 
culated tots interest and instruct.—The Living Church, 
Chicago. 
An epitome of everything that is attractive and de- 
sirable in juvenile literature.— Boston Courier. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volume V nearly ready. A few copies of Vol- 
umes II, ITI, and IV stillon hand. Price, $3.50 
each, Volume I out of print. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, N, Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.................. Per Year $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEELY.................... = “ 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR.................s00000- * “ 46 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............ ” “ 20 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY, 

ir a stnndictitirnntennivinzesedl Per Year 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Camada. 


te” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR 


YOUNG FOLKS. 


Attractions for 1884—5. 


No printed periodical can take the place of 
parent, pastur or school teacher; but a good 
magagine can supplement their work and influ- 
ence to a wonderful degree. In view of this, it 
is not extravagant to say that—instead of ‘Can 
we afford to take St. NicuoLas?”—the question 
of every earnest household in English-speakiag 
countries, to-day, should be ‘* Can we afford not 
to take St NicHoLas?” 

The magazine, during its eleven happy years 
of existence, under the editorial charge of 


MARY MAPES DODGE, 


has grown familiar to hundreds of thousands of 
young readers; and their interest and intelli- 
gent enjoyment have constantly inspired the 
editor and publishers to fresh effort. To-day, 
its strength is in its wholesome growth, its sym- 
pathy with young life, its hearty recognition of 
the movement of events, and its steadily increas- 
ing literary and pictorial resources. The follow- 
ing are some of the good things already secured 
for future numbers or St. NicHouas: 


‘6 His One Fault,’? a serial story for boys. 
By the popular author, J. T. Trowbridge. 


‘*Personally Conducted.’ Lilustrated 
pene on famous places in Europe. By Frank 
« Stockton. 


** Historic Girls,” a companion series to 
** Historic Boys.” By E. S. Brooks. 

‘¢Ready for Business.” Suggestions to 
boys about to choose an occupation, based on 
personal interviews with prominent representa- 
tives of various trades and professions. By G. 
J. Menson. 

**Driven Back to Eden.” A serial. By E. 


P. Roe. 

*¢+Valks for Young Folks.’’ A series of 
popular papers. By H.H. (Helen Jacke 
son.) 

*¢ Among the Law-makers.”? Recollections 
of a buy-page in. the U. 8. Senate. Containing 
much political information, both instructive and 
amusing. By Edmund Alton. 

‘* Davy and the Goblin.” A very funny 
serial story, by a new writer, Chase Carryl. 

Short Stories by Louisa M. Alcott. 

**The Progress of Invention.’’? * From 
Poenepia to varlor-car,” ** From Cross-bow to 

100,900-ton Gun,” ete. Descriptive papers, by 
Chas. E E. Bolton. 

**Art Work for Young Folks.’’ ‘ty > 
on decorative handicraft. By Chas. G. Lee 
land. 

**Sheep or Silver.”? A story of Texan lite. 
By the late Rev. William M. Baker. 

**A Garden of Girls,’ being six short 
stories for girls, by Six Leading Writers. 

“Tales ot Two Continents?’’: stories of 
adventure, by H. H. Boyesen. 

*‘Cartoons for Boysand Girls,’ funny 
picures, by St. Nicholas Artists. 

* From Bach to Wagner,”? brief, pointed 
biographies of great musicians. By ‘Agatha 
Tunis. 

Special Papers, by chosen writers, including 
Mary Hallock Foote, Joaquin Miller, 
Alice Wellington Rollins, G. B. Barte 
lett, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Rev. 
Washington Giadden, Julia Schayer, 
Anna Lea Merritt, W. 0. Stoddard, D. 
Ker, Ernest Ingersoll, Clara E. Clem- 
ent, Lieutenant Schwatka. 

The Illustrations will be the work of the 
very best artists and engravers, and there will 
be plenty of them. In the Novenber and Decem- 
ber numbers are beautiful 


COLORED FRONTISPIECES. 


Buy the November number for the children. It 
costs only 25 cents, and all book and newsdealers 
sellit, The subscription price ie $3.00 a year, 
and now is just the time to subscribe. 


Tue Century Co., New York, N. Y. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards: 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FoR OATALOGUE. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker Street, New York. 





NEW BOOKS! NOW READY! 


ON A MARGIN. 


A Novel of Wall Street and Washington. A picture of 
life, love, speculation, politics, and the rush of 
modern society. Unequaled by any recent work 
of fiction in its rare power of observation and 


CONTENTS OF 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1884. 
(A Brilliant Number.) 





Unsuccessful Candidates for the Presidency 





analysis, in accurate detail of realism, in r 
of incident, and striking individuality of style. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


DORCAS: DAUGHTER OF 


FAUSTINA. 

A Tale of Rome and the Early Christians. By NaTaan 
C. Kouns, author of “ Arius, the Libyan.” Beauti- 
Sully illustrated and printed, 31.25. This story 
shows the same delicacy of touch and elevation of 
feeling that was evinced by his former book, com- 
bined with a most interesting knowledge of the 
historical era described. A charming tale. 


THE FIELD OF HONOR. 

A complete and comprehensive history of Due)ing in 
all countries, including the Judicial Combat of 
Europe, the Private Duel of the Civilized 
World, and specific descriptions of all the Noted 
Hostile Meetings in Europe and America. By BEN, 
©. Truman, author of “ The South after the War,” 
* Semi-Tropical California,” etc, 12mo, extra cloth, 
beveled boards, #2. The only complete book of the 
kind; one that every library, private and public, 
every officer of army or navy, and every profes- 
sional man should possess. 


Also, Just Published : 
AN APPEAL TO CAESAR. 


By ALBIon W. TouRGEE, author of ‘A Fool's Errand,” 
Pages 422. Present price 8\. Fifth thousand with- 
in two weeks, Publishers reserve the right to in- 
crease price ajter November \5th. 


“ Written to rouse the American people from the in- 
dolence which secuete te to look below the surface, 

Surprising enough startling el 
“> sen Bunch ae + thoughtful and suggestive.” 


“ Eloquent and conclusive; a book that every 
though ful citizen should ponder.” — Boston T'raveier. 


BLACK AND WHITE. 

Land, Labor and Politics in the South. [Sec- 
ond edition since publication, October 11th.) By T. 
THomaAs Fortune, editor of the New York Globe. 
(Organ of the Colored Race), The problems indi- 
cated are discussed in a bold, ringing, rapid style, 
that compels attention. A spirited and aggressive 
boek. Cloth, $1. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY: 
Its Political History and Influence. By Prof. 
J.H. Patton, A.M., Ph.D. Pages 350. Cloth, $1. 


“ An instructive outline review of the whole polit- 
ical history of the United States.”—New York Times. 


“Will be invaluable, .., Should find its way into 
every library.” ~ Indianapolis Journnl, 


“ No one is better a "Magazine of Ameri- 
can History, New Y 


*,” Sold by all Suid, or mailed, postpaid, by 
the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


Charles Seribuer's Sons 


HAVE NOW READY: 
CARLYLE IN LONDON. ixG “Portros 


OF MR. FROUDE’S BLOGRAPHY OF CAR- 
LYLE. By James ANTHONY Frovupg. 1 vol., 
$1.50. 


Also, in Library edition, 2 yols. (BEING VOLS, 
Ill AND IV OF FROUDE’S THOMAS CAR- 
LYLE, A HISTORY OF HIS LIFE), with 
two Portraits. $2 per vol. 





Mr. Froude has done his work singularly weli. 
It is honest, straightforward, fair, candid and painta 
the man to life.—( Boston Herald.) 

If there be any story in literature to stand compari- 
son with this Carlyle story, surely it has never yet 
been told.—( New York Times.) 





“All the workmanship” says the 
**Telegram,” of M. A. B. Frost’s ‘Stuff 
and Nonsense,” ** including the illustra- 
tions, the reading matter, and even the 
design for the cover are from Mr. 
Frost’s hand. There are more than 100 
illustrations in all, and these are ac- 
companied by curious rhymes and jin- 
gles, constituting a most amusing and 
brilliant literary and artistic salad.” 1 
Vol., Svo, $1.50. 





* .* These books are for sale bu all booekeellera, or with 
be sent, postpaid, en receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


ot the Nation. 
iT ctteetetaiesieneminmemmmmenenll 


ILLUSTRATED, 

California’s Golden Prime of Forty-nine. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Historic Homes—Ochre Point, Newport, R.1. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


An Old Colonial College. 


By Professor Cuanies F. RicHaRDsON, Dart- 
mouth College. 


Button Gwinnett. 


By Cuarves ©. Jones, Jr., LL.D., the Georgia 
Historian. 


Original Documents. 
Minor Topics, 
Notes. 
Queries. 
Replies, 
Societies. 
Book Notices. 


Sold by Newsdealers everywhere. 
Terms, $5 a year, or 50 cents a number. 


Pub ish dat 30 Lefsyette Place, New York City. 








K. CARTER & BROS.. BOOKS, NEW YORK 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS 
THE MESSIAH, 
BY 
ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 


Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln's Inn. 
Second Edition, American. 
Republication, Stereoty ped. 
Two volumes, Royal 8vo. 1,500 pages, $6.00, 
By mai), $6.50 
“ A work unequaled by any rival for ite learning, in- 
terest and value,from the pen of a writer eminent 


alike for the extent of his —- and the varied 
character of his literary gifts and graces.” 


“A work worthy of the best ay of English scholar- 
ship.”—Luerary World, Londo 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
90 BRUADWAY, COR. 20TH ST. NEW YORK. 


Book Agents Wanted, An, Pub's Co, ‘Hartford, ( “Conn 
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real Swan 
ay ah ae of writ- 
For sale 


Ivison, Blakeman, 7 Taylor, &Co., 
NEW BOOKS. 


Little, Brown & Co., 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


Parkmav’s Montcalm eA, Weir Vol 1, 8vo 
Cloth. $2.50. Vol 15th, 


The Wa Wat r-Birge ¢ ot ot North | A Ame 

AIRD, e 
Cloth. 894.00. With | the lifustrations of heads rvs, 
painted iu water-colors, $60,00. 


The work contains iM full. length figures and 338 
heads. 





N.Y. 





Studies in Worfewer®. i, By Rev. Henry N, Hup- 
80N. 18mo, Cloth. $1.50. 

Bacon’s a and Wisdom of the Ancients. 

New edition, largetype. 18mo, Oloth. 1.60. 

254 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE TWO viii Books 


of to-day are Dr. Robinson’s ‘‘ Laudes Dom- 
ini,” just issued, and his ‘‘ Spiritual Songs 
for Church and Choir,” published in 1879. 
The new book is not meant to take the place 
of the latter; it only occupies a new field, 
and meets the demand for a higher order of 
music than has hitherto found acceptance 
among most congregations. Churches desir- 
ing to adopt a new book should not fail to 
examine each of these carefully. As second- 
hand copies of Dr. Robinson's ‘‘ Songs for 
the Sanctuary” are always in demand, we 
can allow something for them in exchange. 

We also publish the best hymn and tune 
books for the prayer-meeting and the Sun- 
day-school. Write for particulars to Taz 
Century Co., New Nork, N. Y. 


“Leading Paper Western Canada.” 


THE LONDON ADVERTIOER, 


Three Editions Daily 


And Mammoth Weekly Circulation. 


LONDOF is the natural capital s and shipping center 
for the Western Peninsula, < fom te, position 
controls also much of the buniness one in che 


es between 
and Chicago run through “ portion of ri, Au 
up rapidly throughout the mole ua trict. “hfe AD- 
VERTISER has NO RIVAL in the West, its circulation 


tendin 1 parte of Canada, 
“_ ‘ay ivertiing tates and samples forwarded on appli- 


"ADVERTISER PRINTING CO., 


LONDON, CANADA. 

















Local Reporters Wanted. 


We want an Agent and Looal Reporter in eyery com- 
munity to > sepeoaens Ciry and Country (an illus- 
trated literary and agricultural monthly, of 28 pages), 
and furnish us from time to time sueh facts as w 
may uire. Send ten cents for credentials and full 
particulars regarding services, compensation, etc, 


Address WILL ©. TURNER & CO., 
Publishers, an d and Country, Columbus, 0. 





MUSIC. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Send for Specimen Pages, Fare. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 











STATIONERY, Etc. 


TOS: Cardsand Tennyson's Poems mailed for 10 
one cent stamps. Acme M'f'g. Oo., , lvoryton, Conn. 


Midden Name, Embossed and New Chrome 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 48 page 

Gilt bound Floral Katograph Al , im with 
ss: 12 +, 2 Tilustra’ Premium 
and Price List 
all for 150, SNOW sn & CO., 


20 # Hidden Name 1 10: ote, 
haitng foveroneach so New _ 
ester 60 cts. (not yoy ae 

for 10c. but flower 


plete! woly ombe 
ee te eee peleeet it &c, sent 
‘TOL CARD CO,, Hartford, Conn, 


WANTED. 
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WITHOUT A PEER! 


THE CHORAL UNION. 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER. 

Dr, PALMER's success in the la: singing claoges 
organized in New York and Brooklyn, snows 88 
Cuurca CHORAL Union, numbering ove r) adulte, 
has been achieved by methods which are Tu ly demon- 
strated in this new work. 

Teachers and conductors of conventions can do 
better and more satisfactory work with Tue CHoraL 
Union than with any now on the market. 

One teacher has already used 1,500 copies 
this pomp and says he will use many more. 

The CH UNION has a carefully prepared 
Junie an BAI jor Grade, and an Advanced tage 
er” + Departm ment, embracing Glees, Choruses, 

a high o , 176 pages in all, 

THE CHOR AL UNLON ie poten up in asuperior 
manner, and offered at a low price, 

60 Cts, per Copy by Mails; $6.00 per dozen by 
Express. 
Specimen pages free, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
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ent presented iu this book 
and eveni: ing, tor thirty-one days, and the praper selec 
Sunday == addition to these, a 
hap , the six Sundays 10 le; 


A NEW SERVICE BOOK FOR CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


PSALMS AND RESPONSES. 


‘The fervices arranged and the music written ae by ALBERT J J. HOLDEN, ( 
tion 


ropriate res Caeires vices 
Pand the firs’ rand last 5 manpere of t! 


7m. jertory tences, res "prayer, mmandm 
feria the a's ‘ eres enediction ren ne ue saeeeet are S peeerhs tau ine all'st 
neither =n eee bevere “Rie rk emu music “is of t mire whi ich ‘tages sali’ fe these awhether — 
neither wea’ re os . 
musical youl ltivated ely dry’ Ip a specimen, peges move, ben ated at edges. 
one, One Doliar. Sample =—S to clergymen and choir ocean 5 cents. y mail. paaaede 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, New York. 
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Knitting Machine Co. Co., ior 


ACENTS WANTED 


Illustrated Historical Family 
Albaama wil! sell in pearly every home. Write for 
culars and terms and make #75 to per month. 
Historical Publishing AG Ohio. 


AGENTS WANT EDas Menand Women, is Paid 

JAME EY, ee ee 
ADIES csrralpratra aust ior 
ion, BRIGHT JEWELS i, ea 

Bites. e pL a us! ums ums GIVEN WAY 


New York, N. Y.—Cine oe ouse, GIVEN A Georgia. 


OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, on active and intelligent cauyasser, 
lady or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency 
of anew medics! work, by M. RB. Fuzrouen, M. D., 
entitied * Our Home Doctor.” Bound in cloth, $2.00; 
gilt, $2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 

WILSUN BROTHERS, 


_81 Kilby Street, ial gaan 
V 6. sell 
AGENTS Fiyiaen cae tee ates 


free. Address A. 
































SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Catalogues Free. 


N. TIBBALS’ SONS, 124 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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Religious Futelligence. 


AUTUMNAL GATHERINGS IN 
ENGLAND. 


Tae Autumnal session of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales was 
opened on Tuesday, Oct. 7th, at the City 
Temple in London. The attendance was 
large, the London Congregationalists enter- 
taining, at their homes, about a thousand 
delegates from the country. The chairman 
for the year, Dr. Joseph Parker, delivered 
an address on “The Larger Ministry.” 
His point was that those who serve the 
world in private and secular walks, are 
ministers of Christ as much as those who 
stand in the pulpit. The address abounded 
in striking passages, and, though an hour 
anda half in length, even after omitting 
about a third, it was heard with close 
attention and applause. A report was sub- 
mitted that the subscriptions to the Jubilee 
Fund now amount to upward of $1,750,- 
000. This is applied to Church extension 
and the liquidation of chapel debts. The 
meeting then took up the discussion of the 
** Social and Moral Condition of the Poor,” 
the question which is now claiming so 
large a share of attention in political as 
well as religious circles. After two papers 
and several voluntary addresses, the dis- 
cussion was adjourned till the meeting next 
May. In the evening suburban mectings 
were held at more than a dozen places, and 
the Congregational Total Abstinence Asso- 
ciation had a gathering in Exeter Hall. 
Some of our readers may be surprised to 
hear that the secretary reported it as an en- 
couraging fact that one-half of the Congre- 
gational ministers of England were total ab- 
stainers, and that one speaker estimated 
that five million dollars were spent each year 
by members of the Congregational Churches 
alone upon intoxicating drinks. Archdea- 
con Farrar was one of the speakers. On 
Wednesday, after u welcome to visitors 
from Scotland, America, and Australia, 
and addresses in response, action was taken 
regarding the approaching quincentenary of 
the death of Wyclif. Solid and carefully pre- 
pared historical and critical addresses were 
delivered. Then discussion on 
** What the Churches owe to the Colleges” ; 
and practical suggestions were made. In 
the evening was held a Foreign Missionary 
meeting, at which a farewell was given to 
fifteen departing missionaries. On Thurs- 
day morning there wus a discussion on 
** Mission Halls, and their Relation to the 
Churches.” In the course of the debate 
Dr. Bevan spoke of the Moody and Saukey 
mission as a sort of religious dissipation, 
and an attempt at doing in six weeks what 
should be the work of years. It had in- 
volved an enormous expenditure, while 
many religious and philanthropic institu- 
tions are starving. Give the Churches what 
has been given for the evangelical move- 
ment of the last two years and they could 
stir London as it bad never been stirred 
before. His closing exhortation was: 
Keep the links which bind the mission-halls 
to the Church. Mr. IL. H. Willans, of 
Leeds, said that for one man whose ener- 
gies had been withdrawn from the Church 
as aresult of Mr. Moody’s mission, there 
were fifty whose energies had been brought 
into the Church because of that mission. 
**The Loss of Senior Scholars from our 
Sunday-schools” was the next topic dis- 
cussed. It was suggested that schools and 
chapels should be open for some good 
purpose every night, instead of closing 
through the week, while the theaters and 
music-halls are open. Who could live on 
the Internationa! Scripture Notes alone? 
At present we touch human nature at one 
or two points only, instead of several. 
In the evening there was a largely at- 
tended ‘‘Conversazione” at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, where the members were 
entertained by music and more speech- 
making. This closed the serics of meet- 
ings—one of the most successful in the 
history of the Union. 

The Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland held its Autumnal Session in Brad- 
ford at the same time that their Congrega- 
tional brethren were convened in London, 
and between the two assemblies congratu- 
latory messages were exchanged. On Mon- 
day evening the citizens of Bradford gave 


came a 





the Union an enthusiastic reception in St. 
George’s Hall. About three thousand per- 
sons were present. The hall was decorated 
by the gardeners of the four public parks, 
and performances of sacred music were 
given by a choir of over two hundred 
voices. After light refreshment had been 
served, the Mayor (who is himself an active 
member of the Baptist denomination) as- 
cended the platform and heartily welcomed 
the ministers and delegates. Other ad- 
dresses of welcome were made, which were 
followed by appropriate responses. On 
the same evening the Baptist Total Absti- 
nence Association held a meeting in an- 
other part of the city. On Tuesday at 7 a.m. 
there was a missionary sermon to young 
men, and at 8:45 a.m. the annual mission- 
ary breakfast. At ten o’clock, a meeting 
was held on behalf of missions in India, the 
Mayor presiding. In the afternoon, a mis- 
sionary sermon was preached in St. 
George’s Hall by the Rev. Dr. Landels, of 
Edinburgh, one of the ablest Baptist 
preachers of Great Britain; andin the even- 
ing another great missionary meeting was 
held in the sane place, some four thousand 
persons being present. Early on Wednes- 
day morning a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. J. P. Chown, D.D., of Bloomsbury 
Chapel, London, but formerly of Bradford. 
He received a warm greeting from old 
frienjs. Later in the forenoon was deliv- 
ered the address of the President, the Rev. 
Richaid Glover, of Bristol, on **‘The Work 
of the Church of To-day.”” Ie dealt with 
the duties of the Church toward the preva. 
lent unbelief, toward the masses of people 
lying outside the pale of the Christian 
Church, and toward the heathen world. 
The address, which was deeply earnest and 
rich in thought, was received with fixed 
attention. It was followed by a discussion 
on * The Economy of Spiritual Power in 
our Churches.” In the evening there was 
a Sunday-school meeting, and also a gath- 
ering of the Baptist Tract Society, while 
evangelistic services were held at eleven 
places in and around the city. On Thurs- 
day, Dr. Angus, of Regent’s Park College, 
London, read a statistical paper, which 
showed that, in the whole of Britain in the 
last twenty years, the Baptist Churches 
have had a net increase of 100,000 mem- 
bers. In the evening there was a great 
concluding meeting at St. George’s Hall. 

The same week as the foregoing meet- 
ings, the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association held its Autumnal meeting at 
Croydon. Addresses were made by the 
President of the Association, Edward Clep- 
han, Esq., of Leicester, also by the Rev. 
Stopford Wentworth Brooke, and others. 
The Unitarian body is not large, and even 
its few Churches were not well represented. 
In allusion to the want of zeal on the part 
of Unitarians, one of the speakers recalled 
the fact that, while the Congregationalists 
and Wesleyans have recently raised some 
three million dollars in special donations, 
the Unitarian appeal for a special fund had 
not yielded five thousand dollars. 


—— 


A qaranp cathedral has been built in Mos- 
cow to commemorate the retreat of Napoleon 
from Russia. Immediately on the withdrawal of 
the French, Alexander I decreed the erection of 
a memorial temple. Foundations were laid, and 
nearly two million dollars were expended or 
wasted ; and then by the Emperor Nicholas a new 
site was chosen, and work was begun on the 
present building. The site cost, with enbank- 
ment, terrace, etc., the sum of $900,000. The 
foundations were laid in 1838, and the walls 
were completed twenty years after. A quarter 
of a century more has been expended in fittings 
and decorations, The largest bell weighs twenty- 
six tons, The cost of the whole peal was upward 
of $65,000, The five copper cupolas cost $850,000. 
The doors cost $300,000. The interior is very 
gorgeous, The two rows of candelabra around 
the cupola cost $200,000, aud the total number 
of candles to be lighted throughout the building 
is upward of 3,000. At the top of the cupola is 
a painting representing the colossal propor- 
tions of the first person of the Trinity as an old 
man, with the infant Jesus. The hight of the 
figure is forty-nine feet, the length of the face 
seven feet, and the hight of the infant twenty- 
one feet. Aliso below the cupola are a number 
of figures of Apostles and Fathers, each twenty- 
one feet high. The edifice will accommodate 
10,000 worshipers, and its total cost was over 
eleven million dollars. 


...-The Ohuroh Times, one of the organs of 
the High Church party wa England, speaking of 





one of the discussions in the late Church Con- 
gress at Carlisle, frankly says : 

“ Another lesson from Scotland, of scarcely less 
importance, is the superior zeal and activity which 
the Presbyterian ministers have displayed lately in 
the flelds of biblical scholarship and scientific theol- 
ogy. Scotland is a much poorer country than Eng- 
land. The universities are compelled, from Jocal 
causes, to do work which ought to be done in gram- 
mar schools, and cannot reckon on anything like so 
large a proportion of carefully drilled and trained 
students as the English bodies; and the tota! num- 
ber of the ministers of the Established body is only 
1,554. Add to these the Free Kirk—1,186, and the 
United Presbyterians—6576, and we get a total of 
8,266, as compared with 23,000 of the Anglican cler- 
gy. Nevertheless, the proportion of the smaller and 
poorer body, which has been doing good work in the 
fields above named, is far larger than in the 
wealthier communion, where, moreover, there are 
greater rewards open. It is true that, as regards 
theology proper, this is quite a recent revival; for 
the neglect of that noble study was a reproach justly 
brought against the Presbyterians of a past day ; but 
they have amply wiped it off since then, The in- 
quiry as to our comparative slackness and failure is 
one that was worth making; but it was passed over 
in complete silence.” 


....There is a slight ripple of discussion in 
England over the naming of a Wesleyan chapel. 
The Methodist Recorder says : 

**We do not know whether a report which has 
appeared in some of the daily papers is correct, to 
the effect that the Wesleyan Methodists of Wirks- 
work are about to build a* Bede Memorial Chapel,’ 
and appeal to all and sundry who have read ‘ Adam 
Bede’ for subscriptions, because Elizabeth Evans, 
the prototype of ‘Dinah Morris,’ preached in the 
old chapel in that place. Subscriptions to build a 
new chapel in Wirksworth wii] be well bestowed, 
and it may well be that some who do nov know 
much about Methodisin may be disposed by the pic- 
ture drawn in‘ Adam Bede’ of * Dinah Morris’ to 
help on the work with which Elizabeth Evans was 
long and honorably associated. But it is anew, 
and, as it appears to us, by no means seemly 
thing, to talk of a ‘Bede Memorial,’ so that while 
Churches are named after aposties and martyrs, a 
Methodist chapel should be named after a character 
inanovel. Some of the saints are shadowy person- 
ages, but none of them quite so shadowy as a char- 
acter in an avowed work of fi:tion.” 

....The Cardinal Vicar at Rome has issucd a 
notification solemnly pronouncing heretical the 
** Congregation of St. Paul of the Italian Catho- 
lie Church.”” The Tablet (Roman Catholic) of 
London says : 

“This congregation of St. Paul, founded under 
the auspices of the two apostates, Canon Henry 
Campello and Mgr. John Baptist Savarese, usurps 
the title of Catholic and the name of Italian, to de- 
ceive the unwary, and if possible draw the Romans 
into the lists of heresy and of schism. The better to 
attain the alm proposed, and fully convinced of the 
feeble hold possessed by crude Protestantism on the 
popular imagination, they retain the outward forms 
of the Catholic faith, celebrate Mass in Italian m 
place of Latin, the language of tne Church, with 
other innovations. This notification, which like- 
wise puts a'! on their guard against the propagand, 
ism attempt by the various heretical sects which 
have planted their tents in the Eternal City, is 
ordered to be read and explained in the several 
parish churches on some convenient holy day, for 
the better understunding of the faithful.” 

....The Seabury Centenary at Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, called together a very large assemblage. 
The occasion was the commemoration of the 
consecration, Nov. 14th, 1784, by Bishops Kil- 
gour, Skinner and Petrie, of the Scottish Epis- 
copalian Church, of Samuel Seabury, of Con- 
necticut, the first Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church of the United States. At the commemo- 
ration services in St, Andrew’s Church, the pro- 
cession of clergy numbered about two hundred. 
The sermon was preached by Bishop Williams, 
of Connecticut. The Bishops of Minnesota, 
Northern New Jersey, Fon-du-lac and Albany 
were also present. Later in the day there was 
a banquet at one of the large halls of the city. 


...-lt is charged that, notwithstanding the 
declaration of friendly relations between Russia 
and the Papal Church, the government inter- 
feres in the most vexatious manner in the ad- 
ministration of the Roman Catholic dioceses, 
The Tablet declares that ** the Russian Govern- 
ment can ill afford to alienate the sympathies of 
the Catholics, its most loyal subjects, who hith- 
erto have been least of all affected by the Nihilist 
pi opaganda, especially as the national episcopate 
is crying out for state protection against the 
encroachments of the ‘Stundists,’ who are at- 
tracting even more numerous proselytes from 
the decrepit and paralyzed State Church,” 

.... The Jndian Witness says: 

* The Calcutta Missionary Conference is slowly 
but steadily growing, not only in numbers, but in 
efficiency and influence. At the regular monthly 
meeting Monday evening no less than ninety-seven 
persons were present. No other similar missionary 
body in the world is equai to this Conference in 
numbers, and perhaps we mught add in opportuni- 
ties for usefulness. Its opinions have weight in the 
highest official] circles, and its influence is power- 
fully felt, when thrown resolutely into the scale, on 
all questions of a moral or religious character.” 

....Recently, at the Methodist chapel in Wat- 
ford, the Lord Mayor of London preached a 
simple but very impressive sermon. Though a 
member of the Established Church, he is very 
friendly to Dissénters. 





Missions, 


Mr. ATKINSON, of the American Board’s Mis- 
sion in Japan, writes that the proclamation 
abolishing the religious department of the Gov- 
ernment, has caused a great stir : 


“This. morning I read the following, translated 
from one of the Osaka native newspapers: ‘ Relig- 
ious matters form the principal topic of conversa- 
tion at present, and we hear that a meeting of pro- 
vincial governors will be held in Tokio to discuss 
the recent changes.’ And it was only yesterday 
afternoon that two officials belonging to the police 
department were sent by the Governor of Otsu to 
our encampment in order to make inquiries about 
our water supply. A little further up the mountain 
from our tents is a spring which flows from the 
grounds of anempty, decaying temple. We want to 
conduct the water from this spring in bamboo pipes 
to our tents, but the priest refusing permission, we 
are obliged at great inconvenience to have the 
water carried in buckets. The Governor of Otsu, 
who has jurisdiction over this part of the mountain, 
hearing of the refusal of the priests, sent there two 
officials to remonstrate with them. Mext Summer 
we shall have the use of that spring, and some 
other privileges besid This incident assures us 
of the friendliness of the Governor, 

“IT need hardly say that the native Christians are 
greatly rejoiced over this notification, not for what 
it brings to them now, but for what it foreshadows. 
It is significant that the first census of Japanese 
Christians should have been made just at this time 
by order of the Government. The number reported 
by them is 80,000, This includes Roman Catholics 
and Greek converts, a8 well as a great number who, 
though not called Christians by us, are so far iden- 
tified with the Christians as to be termed such in 
the census. By such a method of counting the 
above number cannot be very much out of the way. 

“It is also rumored that a proposition as been 
brought forward in the judiciary committee to 
publicly allow funerals to be conducted according 
to any religious ceremony, thus placing the Bud- 
dhist, Shinto and Christian secis on the same foot- 
ing in that respect.” 





....The following interesting letter, addressed 
by Major D, C. Hennessy, of Benares, India, to 
one of the missionaries of the English Baptist 
Missionary, has not before been published : 


Dacca, 80th July, 1884. 

My Dear Mr. B.; For the past eight years I have 
been, more or less, connected with the Government 
elephant-hunting operations, during which time my 
varied wanderings in the jungles, in pursuit of my 
duties, has brought me in contact with a great 
variety of aboriginal tribes of our Himalayan and 
other frontier jungle people. I must say that I was 
particularly struck with the missionary work in the 
Garo Hills country, in the year 1879. My lust trip 
into the interior of these hills, only a couple of 
months ago, surprised me still further. I was nota 
lite astonished to find there several of my savage 
friends of 1879, among whom were a few Lashhas 
(chiefs) who had, through the indefatigable exer- 
tions of your respected friend, Mr. Bion, and his 
worthy colleagues, been converted to Christianity. 
Indeed I cannot speak too warmly of the good results 
of missionary work among these wild Garos, It was 
very gratifying to see the contentment and industry 
that now exists among these once ignorant savages 
in their present altered condition. I regret that 
my time is so taken up to-day with public business 
that I am unable to write more upon this interesting 
subject, 


...-The operations of the Church Missionary 
Society among the Moslems in the Krishnagur 
district in Northern India, are quite encourag- 
ing. One of the missionaries writes : 


“It may be truly said that the Mussu)mans here 
are like sheep without a shepherd. One result of 
this is the observance of many idolatrous practices. 
Many of the Mussulmans put the signs of the goddess 
Lakhi on their walls in the same way as the Hindus 
do, In preaching to such men, we can speak 
strongly on the ground of their own creed. In 
many villages we have acted as Mussulman reformers 
in getting the people to erase al] the idolatrous signs. 
We always feel that when we have succeeded thus 
far with them we have established our characters 
as religious teachers, and that a good step has been 
taken to bring them to complete obedience to the 
faith. But for the chain of caste, which binds the 
Mussu)mansg of Bengal almost as fast as it binds the 
Hindus, Mohammedanism would fall to pieces. [ 
speak for my own district, but I believe the same 
holds good inrura!l Bengal generally. If the Church 
at home were alive to its duty aud opportunity, 
Bengal would be overrun by itinerating missionaries 
giving special atteution to the Mussulmans. Schools 
and colleges hardly touch this vast community.” 


There isan impression among them that they 
must ere long all become Christians, 


....-Among the last words of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, must be placed the following, as quoted by 
his son, Babu Prosunno Kumar Sen, at a recent 
meeting of the Brahmo Somaj in the Albert Hall, 
Calcutta. They were written, says Mr. Sen, 
when his father was “‘in great physical agony, 
and hardly in a mood to write” : 

“ Faijure.—Asceticism has taken no root; decline 
of inspiration and apostolic spirit among mission- 
aries; decay of true brotherhood and forgiveness ; 
growth of proud and selfish individuality; neglect 
of Yoga; want of harmony of character.” 


....The Scottish Episcope! Church has begun 
its first mission in India, at Chunda, in the 
Central Provinces. Its first missionary is the 
Rev. William J. Johnson. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 9TH. 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON—I Kines x, 
1—13. 


EvEN in ancient times news traveled with con- 
siderable freedom over the world. Notice the 
case of the Wise Men, who, in their distant land, 
had learned that a remarkable one was to be 
born King of the Jews. Some tribes are great 
rovers, like the Gypsies of to-day ; and they may 
carry news from one part of the world to an- 
other. Armies go on distant conquests, and 
bring back news of other lands than their own. 
Traders, in very ancient times, made very long 
journeys. Ships sailed from Tyre to Britain, 
and there is reason to suppose that Solomon’s 
ships sailed down the Red Sea and on to India. 
By such traders news would be carried from one 
land to other lands ; and very distant ones, too. 

The fame of Solomon stood connected with 
the name of Jehovah. It is true that Solomon’s 
writings are not pervaded by that spirituality 
which is found in David’s, but deal more with mat- 
ters of worldly wisdom and prudence; but the 
building of the temple to Jebovah, and the gen- 
eral recognition of Jehovah which he maintained, 
made the name of Jehovah prominent in all the 
reports about Solomon’s state and grandeur. 
Each man who has received blessings from the 
Lord should acknowledge those blessings in such 
a way that all who hear of his prosperity shall 
be pointed to God. 

There were many who heard of Solomon, but 
had no desire to learn from him. The Queen of 
Sheba shows that she was a woman of wisdom; 
for she seeks an increase of wisdom. She must 
have meditated on the problems of life; and so 
have become earnestly desirous of knowing more 
ecnceerning the mysteries of existence. Her 
wisdom is shown by her consciousness of igno- 
rance and want. A grosser spirit, when in her 
position, would have said: ‘‘Tama queen. I 
have wealth and power. What need I more?” 
But she discerned the truth that “the principal 
thing” is not royal state, but wisdom, 

Among the heathen nations there are more 
than we think of who are pondering the great 
problems of existence and desiring light. There 
is many a nation which is asoil prepared for the 
reception of the Gospel seed, There is many a 
thoughtful heathen who, like the Queen of our 
story, is desirous to know more of divine things. 

That the Queen knew something of divine 
things is shown by her desire to know more. 
In estimating the amount of divine knowledge 
which can be obtained under the light of Nature, 
some have been inclined so to magnify it as to 
make out that it is sufficient for all the needs of 
the soul, and that no special revelation from 
Heaven is needed. But it is noteworthy that the 
very ones in the heathen world who have learned 
most from the light of Nature are the ones who 
have felt most deeply the insufficiency of its 
teachings. The heathen sages, who have studied 
Nature’s page most earnestly, are the very ones 
who have had the most earnest desire that some 
divine messenger should be sent directly from 
the source of light to solve for them the dark 
enigmas of life. Those who have studied Na- 
ture the closest, are the very ones who testify of 
the need of Revelation. 

The Queen’s desire for further light was not 
a mere dreamy longing. She started forth with 
energy in her quest for truth. She took a long 
and weary journey across the desert to come to 
the royal philosopher. Eternal life is not to be 
attained by listless dreaming any more than a 
farm can be tilled or wealth made in commerce 
by one who sits down and merely wishes and 
dreams about the accomplishment of his desires, 

Perhaps it was by reason of her earnestness to 
know the truth that she obtained the light she 
desired. Many complain that they cannot ob- 
tain satisfaction in their quest for religious 
truth when, in fact, they are not seeking to find 
the truth, but seeking to escape from it. Their 
convictions are so deep that they cannot be in- 
different to the truth, they cannot help thinking 
about it and talking about it; but, after all, they 
are not willing to yield to it ; so they try to eseape 
from its monitions. Now there is nothing 
harder than trying to instruct an inquirer who 
does not want to know the truth. But he who is 
willing to act on the truth will be able to find it. 
Teachablenes3 of spirit is the key which unlocks 
the treasures of wisdom. 

The half had not been told her. Those who 
had carried her the news of Solomon’s wisdom 
had but little appreciation of it themselves, and 
so could speak of it only in a limited way. 
More discerning of spirii, she could understand 
his wisdom more fully. 

One great lesson from this story is set forth 
by the Saviour. She came from a far distant 
land to hear the wisdom of Solomon. But when 
a greater wisdom than Solomon’s is offered, and 
to obtain it men need not go to distant regions, 
but it is brought to their doors, they will be 
condemned by her example if they do not lay 
hold on that teaching. The Queen of the South 
and the Wise Men from the East show us that 
we should come and worship at the footstool of 
Israel’s greater King. 





Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Amonea the curiosities at the Non-Sporting 

Dog Show, held in the Madison Square Garden 

of this city, last week, were two Esquimau dogs, 

which once formed a part of the dog team of 

the Greely Relief ship, ‘‘ Bear.” They were 

bred by the Governor of Disco, and are good 
specimens of their race. Dr. Ames, of the 
‘*Bear,” brought them home with him on his 
return from the Greely Relief Expedition, and 
sent them to the Garden for exhibition. When 
the dogs first got into these latitudes they be- 
came afflicted with a paralysis of their hind legs. 
Although the weather was not warm when they 
arrived here, they seemed all the time to be on 
the point of suffocation from heat. By clipping 
them and keeping them in a cool place Dr. Ames 
managed to keep them alive ; and now they have 
become so far acclimated that they stand a good 
show of living to the age usually attained by Es- 
quimau dogs in their native land. Several pup- 
pies which Dr. Ames brought home died soon 
after their arrival here. A sailor from the 
“Thetis” was in charge of the dogs at the show, 
and an admiring crowd hung around him as he 
nonchalantly leaned on the railing and spun 
yarns of the frozen North. 


...-On Saturday, of last week, services were 
held by the Jews throughout the civilized world 
in observance of the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Sir Moses Montefiore, the Jewish 
philanthropist, who was born at Leghorn, Octo- 
ber 24th, 1784. In New York and vicinity the 
celebration began in Chickering Hali on Sat- 
urday. Mention in honor of the philan- 
thropical patriarch was made in many of 
the Christian churches, and many Christian 
ministers attended services in the synagogues. 
In the forencon the Montefiore Home for Chronic 
Invalids, at Eighty-fourth Street and Avenue A, 
was dedicated. The Hebrew service of prayer 
and thanksgiving, as used in all the synagogues 
of Great Britain, was adapted for tise and was 
used in most of the services. Little decoration 
of any kind was made and the exercises consisted 
mostly of short addresses. 


. Secretary Gresham has modified the Trea- 
sury order in regard to the importation of rags, 
‘*g0 as to limit it to infected ports only, and all 
Mediterranean ports are dcemed infected ports 
within the meaning of this order; provided, 
however, that no old rags shall be landed at any 
port of the United States, except on a certificate 
of the United State consular officer at the point 
of departure that such rags were not gathered 
or baled at or shipped from any infected place 
or any region contiguous thereto.” 


FOREIGN. 


..»-On Thursday of last week the British 
Parliament reassembled. The following is the 
Queen’s speech, opening the session : 

“ My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN :—I have brought you 
together to enable you to further consider the great 
subject of the representation of the people. I con- 
tinue to maintain rejations of amity with all foreign 
powers. The information from the Sadan includes 
painful uncertainties, but the energy, courage, and 
resource conspicuously displayed by Genera] Gor- 
don in the successful defense of Khartam deserve 
my warm recognition, The advance of my troops 
to Dongola has for its object the rescue and security 
of that gallant officer and of those who have so 
faithfully ceoperated with him. I am using my 
best endeavors in Egypt to promote further im- 
provement of affairsin that country. I bave given 
my support to the Egyptian Government in the dim- 
cult financial position in which it was left through 
the failure of the recent conference, I regret the 
occurrences in the Transvaal, and am considering 
with the Cape Government means to secure the ob- 
servance of the convention. 

‘* GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF CommMoNns:—The 
operations in the Sadan render it necessary to ask of 
you further pecuniary provision. 

**My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN :—A bill for the exten- 
sion of the Parliamentary franchise will be at once 
introduced. May the blessing of God attend your 
labors !”” 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone gave 
notice that next Monday he would ask that 
priority be granted to the Franchise Bill through- 
out the session. He vaguely referred to the 
Congo question, the Cape troubles, Egyptian 
affairs, and Lord Northbrook’s mission. He in- 
sisted that redistribution must follow the passage 
of the Franchise Bill, and deprecated the dis- 
orders in Birmingham and elsewhere, but said 
he hoped the Opposition had seen that the coun- 
try wanted the Franchise Bill passed. He would 
warn them that, while insisting that their labors 
should include the redistribution scheme, they 
should not include another question, the issue 
of which he was unable to foresee. Speeches 
made by other Conservatives showed that they 
objected to Mr. Gladstone’s menacing tone. Mr. 
Labouchere said he hoped the House of Lords 
would persist in rejecting the Franchise Bill, and 
thus hasten the abolishment of that body. The 
Marquis of Salisbury, Conservative in tho 
House of Lords, announced that the House was 
willing to pass the complete franchise measure, 





together with a Redistribution Act, at the 


cussion of the bill. The House then adjourned 
to November 84. 


..- Advices from Paris state that the majority 

of the Committee on the Tonquin credit are in 

favor of decisive action, They are willing to 

vote even larger credits, so as to enable the Gov- 

ernment te bring the difficulty to a speedy con- 

clusion. The Government has decided to rein- 

force General Briere de L’Isle, in Tonquin, and 

Admiral Courbet, commanding the operations 

against China, by 15,000 additional men. Orders 
have been sent to Toulon to place transports in 

preparation immediately. The French Consuls 
at various towns in China have been ordered to 
go to Shanghai, owing to the menacing attitude 
of the Chinese. Admiral Millot, who was, a few 
weeks ago, relieved of the French command in 
Tonquin, has arrived at Marseilles. His general 
orders before leaving Tonquin have been made 
public. In these he states that he departed be- 
cause he was ill with vexation at the manner in 
which the Langsoa affair had been misrepre- 
sented. General de L’Isle, replying to a request 
from Prime Minister Ferry for information in 
regard to the situation in Tonquin, states that 
the French forces there are sufficient to maintain 
a defensive attitude, but eannot undertake offen- 
sive operations. The Chinese Government has 
given immense orders for munitions of war in 
London, Berlin, and other cities, Arrangements 
have been made for the consignment of heavy 
guns and small arms. 


.-Germany is excited over the question of 
the Duchy of Brunswick succession, there being 
two claimants--viz., the Duke of Cumberland, 
son of the late Duke of Brunswick, and Prince 
Albertof Prussia, In a discussion of the question 
by the Bundesrath, a majority of the body 
resolved not to admit the claim of the Duke of 
Cumberland. But the Duke of Cumberland has 
issued a proclamation assuming the Govern- 
ment of the Duchy of Brunswick and reserving 
the right to issue the necessary orders in rela- 
tion to the oath of allegiance. He says he intends 
to govern the country in accordance with the 
imperial and provincial constitutions. The 
Regency Council of the Duchy of Brunswick, 
however, has refused to countersign this mani- 
festo of the Duke of Cumberland assuming the 
Government of the Duchy. It is said that pre- 
vious to the Duke of Brunswick’s death, Prussia 
indirectly informed the Duke of Cumberland 
that she would recognize him as the Duke of 
Brunswick, provided he would renounce all 
claims to the throne of Hanover. The Duke of 
Cumberland replied: ‘*My father’s son shall 
be King of Hanover and Duke of Brunswick, or 
remain the Duke of Cumberland.” 


. The British Cabinet has not yet sanctioned 
the advance of the Nile expedition to Khartim. 
They will not decide the question before the re- 
turn of Lord Northbrook, the British High 
Commissioner. It has finally been decided to 
reduce taxation in Egypt. Nubar Pacha, the 
Egyptian Prime Minister, informed Lord North- 
brook that a reduction of taxation of £1,200,000 
yearly would assist in promoting the prosperity 
of the country, but he insists that the reduction 
be postponed until 1886. The reductions agreed 
toin the interview between Lord Northbrook 
and the Khédive, on Saturday, include a re- 
duction in the army, which will effect a saving 
of £170,000 yearly, a reduction in the civil ser- 
vice, the police, the Khédive’s household and the 
suspension of the sinking fund. Upon the re- 
duction pf the Egyptian Army to 30,000 men, all 
but ten of its British officers will resign. Lord 
Northbrook will return to England from Egypt 
by the way of Paris, arriving home about No- 
vember 4th. While in Paris he will have au 
interview with Prime Minister Ferry. The pro- 
posed Government credit for the Nile expedi- 
tion is £2,000,000. 


. As soon as it became known that (he duties 
on opium imports were to be increased from $6 
to $10 a pound, the dealers of San Francisco 
brought in several million dollars worth of the 
drug, and as the supply exceeded the demand, it 
had to be stored away in various banks and ware- 
houses, Recently, that which came in under 
the old rate was nearly exhausted, and the first 
shipment under the new, consisting of 181 cases, 
netted the Government, in the way of duties, 
$65,000. This may give the public some idea 
of the extent the habit of eating and smoking 
the drug has gained in this country. 














‘THE USE OF Madame Porter's Cough Balsam 
for the past forty years has given proof of its 
efficacy in pulmonary complaints. As time 


makes the facts wider and better known, the 
Balsam is fast becoming a staple necessity 
among all classes. Price, 25, .50, and 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
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THE CLEVELAND _IMPOSTURE. 





Tue Democrats, in their nomination of 
Mr. Cleveland, bad an eye mainly to what 
is known as the ‘‘ conscience vote” of the 
country. He was just the man to sweep 
the field and triumphantly carry the De- 
mocracy into power. His candidacy, by 
reason of his unsullied virtue, would 
“be a glorious success. The Independent 
Republicans would flock to him by thous- 
ands. The tariff question, the silver 
question, and all the merely economical 
questions would go to the back seat, and 
give place to the one supreme question 
embodied in the virgin purity of the can- 
didate. 

Unfortunately for this beautiful theory, 
the real Mr, Cleveland, who was tocut such 
a splendid figure in the canvass, and set 
out the moralidea in such golden colors, 
not only has a very bad reputation 
among the better and more respectable in- 
habitants of the city where he has lived so 
long, but he is, by his own showing, and 
by universal admission, the father of a 
bastard child (now living as the monument 
of his lechery), and also a participant in 
the guilt, if not the final ruin, of a fallen 
and unhappy woman, whose connection 
with him is the direst misfortune of her 


life, with nut a particle of proof that even 








one pang of penitence for his sin ever 
graced his heart, and with a very strong 
presumption, supplemented by auxiliary 
circumstances, that what is known is only 
a part of what lurks in the secret chambers 
of his private life. This is the real Grover 
Cleveland, disrobed by the facts and pre- 
sumptions in the case; and this is the man 
that would be elected, if elected at all. 

The offense charged against this ‘* pure” 
man, and denied by nobody, is, in some of 
the states made a crime, subjecting the 
offender to a penal infliction; and such it 
ought to be made in every state. He who 
prowls around the sanctities of female vir- 
tue, and becomes the corrupter of that vir- 
tue, isan offender against God and man, 
and, whether in high places or low places, 
isthe enemy of society, deserving to be 
punished by social outlawry, and branded 
with the mark of Cain wherever he goes. 
Decent people ought to have no place for 
him. Whether he is the occupant of the 
pulpit, the Governor of a state, or the 
President of the United States, he should 
be met with universal execration. Society 
should scorn and despise him. Good peo- 
ple cannot afford to give him a free ticket 
of admission into their presence. He is 
not fit to sit in their parlors, to associate 
with their children, or mingle with them in 
the innocent enjoyments of life. His 
existence, present and future, is contam- 
inated by his wrong doing. He is, by his 
own confession, a lawless and law-break- 
ing brute, without its irresponsibility and 
innocence. We speak strongly on this sub- 
ject, yet not more so than we feel, and not 
more so than the truth requires. 

It is difficult to think of a sadder moral 
spectacle than that presented by the Demo- 
cratic Party to-day and for weeks past, 
and by those Independent Republicans 
and others who, with their eyes open 
to the facts, propose to aid this 
party in the effort to elect Grover Cleve- 
land. These facts are not matters of 
inference or dgubtful probability, but ad- 
mitted on ail hands, with no evidence that 
the offender ever felt a single twinge of 
sincere sorrow for his great and grievous 
wrong, and no evidence that he is not to- 
day really the same man that he was when 
he perpetrated that wrong. His election, 
under these circumstances, would lift the 
spectacle to the very climax of awfulness. 
The American people would thereby say 
that a man’s personal character may be 
blackened with a gross and offensive immo. 
rality, and the fact may be universally 
known and admitted, and yet this will 
not, in their 


him for the 


judgment, disqualify 
highest office in their 
gift. Are the people of the United States 
prepared to say this? If not, they must 
see to it that Mr. Cleveland is not their 
next President. The spectacle of that man 
in the White House, by the choice of the 
people, with the facts before them, might 
well lead all the chastity in the land to 
weep in secret places, and shun the abode 
dishonored by its official occupant. 

We cannot better express our view than 
in the language of a distinguished clergy- 
man, whose name is so widely and worthily 
known as a tower of strength. Dr. Storrs, 
of Brooklyn, recently spoke of Mr. Cleve- 
land as follows: 


“The suggestion that a man whose history is 
stained with licentiousness may yet properly and 
deliberately be put at the head of the nation 
must certainly be scouted. Forgiveness is one 
thing. Popular coronation is quite another. 
Ethics must surely take precedence of politics, 
It would seem to me, certainly, a grave offense 
against the family, against the public honor for 
chaste womanhood, against the divine law of 


~ 





purity, against the essential welfare of the state, 
to contribute to elevate to the highest office in 
the gift of his countrymen a man with a loose 
woman in his train, and an illegitimate son. I 
can hardly imagine anything of worse example 
to the multitudes of young men who are dan- 
gerously tempted, and who need whatever suc- 
cor to their virtue may come from a supporting 
and imperative public sentiment. It would seem 
to me to make the nation at large, if not a posi- 
tive patron of lewdness, at least the careless 
apologist for it. It would put dishonor upon the 
American name among all Christian peoples. 
I cannot imagine that the conscience of the 
country has reached a point of numb weakness 
where such a thing is possible.” 

Some of Mr. Cleveland’s supporters try 
to comfort themselves with the idea that 
the offense charged against him, being a 
delinquency in his private life, has nothing 
to do with the question of his fitness or un- 
fitness for the Presidency. Though his 
morals in this respect may be bad, he may, 
nevertheless, be trusted with the duties of 
the office. 
ophy, extemporized for this special occa- 
sion, and prescribed as a soothing cataplasm 


This certainly is a new philos- 


for a sensitive surface. Those whose con- 
sciences need to be thus medicated are in a 
bad way; and the less they think of them- 
selves the less likely are they to be dis- 
turbed by their waking thoughts. The 
plain truth is that licentiousness is one of 
the very worst of vices, that a man’s real 
character is the one shown by his private 
life, and that this is the character which he 
will carry with him into his public life, if 
elected thereto, The connection between 
the two lives is direct and intimate; and, 
hence, no one who is bad in his private 
character is fit to be trusted with public 
duties. No decent man surely would think 
of voting for a horse-thief; and, for an 
equally good reason, no one should vote 
for the lecherous corrupter of womanhood. 
Both are essentially rotten at the seat of 
moral life. It is bad enough to have them 
in private life, and will be much worse to 
have them in public life, especially when 
the latter would carry with it the virtual 
acceptance and indorsement of a gross im- 
morality. A nation that, with its eyes 
open, will select a libertine for its chief 
magistrate, must be in the worst stage of 
moral decay. 

It is, however, urged by some of the 
Cleveland supporters, who find it difficult 
to adopt this new philosophy, that he has 
sincerely repented of what the law of 
God makes a grievous sin, and the law of 
man in some of the states makes a crime. 
The first answer is that there is no evidence 
before the public to show the fact of such 
repentance, and that, in the absence of such 
evidence, the presumption is exactly the 
reverse. It will be time enough to reason 
from Mr. Cleveland’s assumed repentance 
when the fact itself is established. . A sec- 
ond answer is that, if we admit the re- 
pentance alleged, this would not cancel 
the wrong to such an extent as to render 
him a fit candidate for President. We take 
it that repentant debauchees, though they 
may be forgiven by both God and man, 
are not, any more than repentant thieves 
and robbers, to be deemed morally eligible 
to the supreme magistracy of this great na- 
tion. Their past record is a fatal objection 
to them. The people can and should do 
better with the office than to burlesque it 
with such a palpable incongruity. The in- 
terests of sound morality sternly demand 
that this office should not be associated 
with an admitted bastardy on the part of 
its incumbent. 

It was, hence, the duty of the Democratic 
Party, the moment the uncleanness in Mr. 
Cleveland’s private character was made 





known, to withdraw him from the field, anf 
put a decent, pure and competent candidate 


in his place. The continuance of his can- 


didacy with this knowledge is a disgrace 
to the party; and his election would be a 
burning disgrace to the whole country. 
The example of his success would be a 
moral calamity. His defeat is an impera- 
tive duty. The wriggling casuistry of the 
Democrats and the Independent Republi- 
cans to pull him out of the mire into which 
his own immorality has plunged him, is a 
barefaced violation of common sense and 
a gross and monstrous heresy in morals. 
This remarkable campaign is now near 
its close; and as this will be our last word 
before the actual voting takes place, we 
call upon our readers, each and all—minis- 
ters, church-members, citizens who have 
the right to vote, and those, young and 
old and of both sexes, who do not 
possess the right—to do what they can to 
secure the defeat of Mr. Cleveland, and for 
the reason that, while he is not intellectu- 
ally fitted to be President, the infamy at- 
taching to his moral character utterly and 
absolutely disqualifies him for this high 
office. Whatever else they do, or omit to 
do, let them do this, and thereby serve 
their country, and teach all unprincipled 
politicians and party managers a lesson in 
respect to the claims of morality that they 
will not speedily forget, and that those 
who are ambitious for public honors will 
not fail to remember in their private lives. 
May God save the country from the dis- 
grace of having Grover Cleveland for its 


President! 


SOWING AND REAPING. 


To plant the seed is natural; to cause it to 
vegetate is supernatural. In the recognition 
of this simple fact we have a valuable sug- 
gestion for a good, practical, working the- 
ory in the ministry of the Word. While it 
is not theory, but fact, that is to determine 
results, yet no man works to best advantage 
until he has a well-settled, working theory, 
albeit his theory may often be wrong. 
For instance, the man who, in preaching 
the Word, believes that it lies dormant in 
the mind and heart of the hearer until it 
shall please God, in his sovereign mercy, 
and according to his eternal purpose, to 
quicken it into life, will not, in the nature 
of the case, be much disturbed if he does 
not sée fruit. Whereas, the man who be- 
lieves that the Word of God—that is, the 
truth of Christ spoken in the power of the 
Holy Ghost—-‘‘ is spirit and life,” ‘* is liv- 
ing and full of energy,” looks for results 
with the same certainty that the farmer 
looks for the vegetation of the seed he sows 
in the ground. In the one case, if no results 
appear—that is, if men are not converted— 
the one says: *‘ To preach the Word is mine, 
but to cause it to bring forth is God’s. My 
responsibility ends with the sowing of the 
seed. Ifthe seed has not sprung up, it is 
because God, in his sovereign purpose, has 
withheld the life-giving power.” This one, 
while he may regret that men are not 
saved, cannot otherwise be deeply stirred 
or troubled, because so must be the will 
of God, and ‘who hath resisted his 
will?” On the other hand, the man who 
believes that God’s Word is spiritually con- 
ditioned in analogy with the seed of the 
husbandman, if no results appear from the 
preaching of the Gospel, while he knows 
that ‘‘ God gives the increase” at once, not 
only fecls distress, but sets himself to 
the task of finding out why men are not 
converted. His theory is based on the law 
of the harvest which God has taught us to 
study as the parable which illustrates the 
operations of the word and spirit in bring- 
ing forth fruit. ‘‘ As the rain cometh down 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth 
not thither, but watereth the earth and 
maketh it to bring forth and bud, that it 
may give seed to the sower and bread to 
the eater, so shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth; it shall not return 
unto me void.” 

If this be true, then when we preach we 
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are to expect fruit. If fruit does not appear 
there is cause somewhere, apart from God’s 
sovereignty; for it 7s his will that men be 
saved yet and that all men be saved. He 
has pledged his word to be with the 
preacher, and he has assured us that he is 
present to give power to the word by his 
Spirit, as he is present by his natural law to 
cause the seed of the harvest to vegetate. 
Now, where is the cause? It may be that 
we have not sown good seed. It may be 
that we have not sown it properly. It may 
be that we have sown it out of season. It 
may be that we have not sown it on 
good ground. It may be that we have 
not taken pains to prepare the ground. 
It may be that, having sown it, we 
have not cared for the tender shoots 
as they have first appeared, and so left 
them to perish or be choked. But certain- 
ly it is not because God has withheld 
‘the increase” (after he has bidden us 
‘‘plant” aud ‘‘ water”) on some occult plan 
of sovereign grace. To say this is to deny, 
it seems to us, every promise, every com- 
mand, and every parable of the Scripture, 
bearing on the question of sowing and 
reaping. 

We trust our readers do not have to go far 
tosee the end of ourinquiry. Why are there 
so few conversions? Why is the harvest 
so small in proportion to the seed sown? 
Is it because God is arbitrarily withholding 
the increase in accordance with some sov- 
ereign purpose? Has the Holy Spirit for- 
gotten or grown weary of energizing his 
own word? Has Christ, the Lord, failed to 
fulfill his promise, ‘‘Lo, I am with you 
always”? Or is it for reasons to be found in 
us and the manner of our work? Are we 
sowing good seed? Are we sowing accord- 
ing to the laws of harvest? Are wesowing 
on good ground? Are we preparing the 
ground to receive the seed as well as sow- 
ing the seed? Surely the trouble must be 
here, and, remembering that we must give 
an account to the Lord of the harvest, it is 
meet that we should be alive and awake to 
the question. Once more, What shall the 
harvest be ? 

2 —_— 
THE MOTIVE OF MR. BLAINE’S 
PERUVIAN POLICY. 


Tue charge against Mr. Blaine is not, 
that he has broken down once or twice, 
slipped sometimes into false positions, or 
made mistakes great orsmall, many or few. 

It lies against his quality and character 
as a public man, against the direction he 
has taken himself and against the direction 
he has given to public affairs. His treat- 
ment of special cases has been arbitrary, 
offensive, bad in taste and worse in 
judgment. In larger matters he has proved 
himself to have no rational and settled 
principles of policy. In the State Depart- 
ment there never was such capacious in- 
capacity as his, norsuch a blundering blus- 
terer. Worst of all, his defects have not 
been of the kind that explain themselves 
on the simple theory of incapacity, but of 
that deeper and more ominous kind which 
raise the suspicion of corruption, personal 
or political, or both. 

This is the trouble with his defense be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee and the House 
of Representatives. The case is a com- 
plexity that cannot be unlocked by any 
theory of innocent infirmity, ignorance or 
blundering. 

This is the trouble with his course as to 
the Pacific Railways. Mr. Edmunds did not 
distinctly accuse him of corrupt intention. 
His words do not carry that meaning on their 
face; but, when applied to his obstructive 
proceedings, they indicate a course which 
mere incapacity and wrong-headedness will 
not explain, and raise at once the dark 
specter of a corrupt motive behind. 

The same is true of Mr. Blaine’s South 
American proceedings. The theory of 
incapacity and wrong-headed diplomacy 
will not turn in the wards of this lock. 
Nothing will, until we come to his relation 
to the South American claims. 

The only one of the three which had a 
solid basis or a respectable character was 
the French Oredit Industriel. This com- 
pany represented bona fide Peruvian bond. 
holders in France, Belgium and Holland, * 
had a contract with Peru which gave them 
the guano monopoly and obliged them to 
pay the war indemnity to Chili, to reim- 
burse the bondholders and to hold back a 





certain reserve before they were entitled to 
a profit of theirown. Mr. Evarts favored 
the scheme as ‘very favorable” to Peru. 
There was no mystery about it, and no 
bubble in it. The United States was un- 
derstood to oppose European intervention ; 
and that fact brought the company here to 
obtain, through our Government, the protec- 
tion which the known opinion of our Gov- 
ernment forbade other Governments to ex- 
tend. 

Mr. Evarts considered their case just aad 
fair; and there is evidence that Mr. Blaine 
took the same view at first, though, in his 
testimony before the House Committee, he 
boasts that he refused to have anything to 
do with it, considered it ‘“‘ the most ex- 
traordinary proposition in the world,” and 
saw in it what, in his kind of English, he 
described as ‘‘a neat little job coiled up 
right there.” 

It happens, however, that both Mr. Tres- 
cott, the special envoy to Peru, Bolivia and 
Chili, and Mr. Elmore, the Peruvian Minis- 
ter, contradict him with the assertion that 
he made this the subject of diplomatic in- 
structions to them, Mr. Elmore going so far 
as to describe an interview in which Mr. 
Blaine discussed the naval force at his 
command in South American waters with 
which to make a demonstration against 
Chili. Mr. Randall, the attorney of the 
company, who was present, corroborates the 
assertion. Mr. Blaine was ready, as usual, 
with an explanation, thatthe Pacific squad- 
ron was alluded to only to ascertain what 
ships were at hand to carry General Hurl- 
but to his mission at Callao and Mr. 
Trescott to Valparaiso! 

All this was brushed away as a poor 
specimen of the lie diplomatic by Mr. Ran- 
dall, who was able to show that the inter- 
view took place in April, 1881, some time 
before General Hurlbut had been named as 
Minister to Peru, and seven months before 
the mission of Mr. Trescott was dreamed 
of! 

As to Shipherd’ and the Cochet claim, 
which next engaged Mr. Blaine’s interest, 
we have nothing to say, except that it took 
him three months to discover what lies on 
the face of it—that it is worthless, and that 
he did not at last put it aside until after he 
had led Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, 
to believe that he was about to utter “ his 
voice in a manner which wovld mark an 
era in American diplomacy,” and that 
American ships of war would soon be on 
their way to the Pacific Coast to enforce 
the claim. 

Whether Mr. Blaine would bave aban- 
doned this warlike tone simply on the dis- 
covery of the baseless and fraudulent char- 
acter of Shipherd’s claims is uncertain. His 
enemies assert that he put off the old love 
only when the attractive features of the 
Landreau claim invited him to put on a 
new. 

Théopbile Landreau, a citizen of France, 
claimed, by right of discovery and of con- 
tract with Peru in 1865, vast deposits of 
nitrate and guano. His contract was 
afterward repudiated by the Government, 
and his own country, France, refused to in- 
terfere. 

He then turned to his brother, John C. 
Landreau, who was naturalized in this 
country in 1867, two years after the con- 
tract with Peru. John’s name is not men- 
tioned in the Peruvian contract. There 
was no partnership between the brothers; 
the only partnership that existed in the case 
was gotten up afterward to draw the United 
States into the case; and the claim is, there- 
fore, prima facie, baseless and fraudulent. 

It was brought to the attention of Mr. 
Fish in 1871 and sent to the American 
Chargé in Peru for examination, who re- 
ported against it. 

Later, it was again pressed in the Depart- 
ment, and Mr. Henry O’Connor, one of the 
Government counsel in the Bureau of 
Claims, reported in its favor. Mr. Fish 
then wrote to the American Minister in 
Peru to use his “‘ good offices unofficially,” 
but declined to give the affair an_inter- 
national or official character. In 1880 it 
was brought before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which passed a joint resolution 
asking the President to take such steps as, 
in his opinion, might seem proper to secure 
an adjustment of the claim and to invite 
France to co-operate. The Senate re- 
fused to concur, and nothing more was 





heard of it until Mr. Blaine took it up. 
He got his first hint of the claim from 
Shipherd. The hint was enough to fire his 
mind and send him to the archives of the 
Department to explore. Exactlyhow this 
claim came to his hands was a point the 
Committee of the House found him anxious 
to evade. He first said that it was pre- 
sented to him ‘by the Congress of the 
United States, by the unanimous recom- 
mendation of this Committee, and by the 
vote of the House of Representatives.” 
Congress never acted on it at all, but only 
the House. Neither Congress nor the Com- 
mittee nor the House had proposed the 
matter to Mr, Blaine. The only step taken 
was a joint resolution to address President 
Hayes, which had failed. Mr. Blaine was, 
therefore, under no official obligation to 
touch the matter, in spite of his blustering 
and mendacious assertion before the Com. 
mittee. 

Mr. Belmont, we believe it was, pressed 
him with the inquiry whether any person 
had presented the claim. Mr. Blaine, on 
this, went off into another demonstration 
of noise and smoke, but was finally com- 
pelled to admit that nobody at all had pre- 
sented the case to him ; that he found it lying 
dead in the Department records; that he 
made no examination of it, but took it up 
‘as a res adjudicata. I took the opinion of 
the law officer of the State Department and 
the opinion of the House of Representatives 
of the United States. I made no examina- 
tion beyond that.” The law officer was 
Mr. O'Connor, of the Bureau of Claims; 
and the House Report shows that he 
had, meantime, changed his mind. Mr. 
Blaine did not go to him for an opinion, 
as he implies, but took the opinion which 
had already been abandoned. The House 
of Representatives made no examination of 
the subject, but only asked the President 
to make one—a request which had been 
nullified by the non-concurrence of the 
Senate. France had refused to interfere in 
behalf of her own citizen. John Landreau 
was not an American citizen when the con- 
tract was formed, and, if he had been, did 
not appear in it in any way whatever. A 
resolution to ask the President to investi- 
gate had been lost in the Senate. The 
Department of State had shown no respect 
for the claim, and a minister had reported 
aguinst it; and hereit was, with no claimant 
to press it and no attorney to act for it, 
when Mr. Blaine began to agitate it, and to 
champion the rights of the John Landreau 
who made no complaint for himself, and to 
drive his country to the verge of war for a 
claim, behind which, by his own admission 
and on his own showing, no man stood but 
Mr. Blaine himself, and for which there 
was nothing to plead but the just and 
righteous soul of the seeretary himself-- 
a gratuitous «nd suspicious zeal which 
tempts us to quote from the wise man well 
skilled in affairs of state: ** Be not righteous 
overmuch. Why shouldest thou destroy 
thyself before thy time?” 


a 


THE “HAZING” ABOMINATION. 


Ir is, perhaps, not unnatural that public 
indignation against a detestable practice 
should increase as the -offense decreases. 
We confess that the brutal sport of smart 
young collegians, known as ‘‘ hazing,” 
seems to us almost as disreputable and bar- 
barous as the Spanish pastime of bull- 
fighting. The spirit that delights in the 
one would naturally endure, if not enjoy, 
the other. It is amazing that it was so long 
tolerated in our colleges; it is shocking to 
find that so much of it still lingers. We 
learn with satisfaction that it has been put 
down at Princeton, and that other colleges 
are suppressing it. The governing officers 
can hardly deal with it too promptly or 
severely. It ought to be made at once a 
question of subordination or dismission. 

There is no reason why young men, full 
of mirth and mischief, should not have 
abundant opportunity to give vent to their 
feelings at college aa well as at home, pro- 
vided they do not lose sight of the serious 
purpose for which they“are there, and do 
not harm any, even the least, of their fel- 
low students. Where the manly element 
of character is lacking, or 4s undeveloped, 
the pressure of stringent rules is needed ; and 
no company of students can be quite safe ex- 
cept under wholesome restraint. The govern- 
ing board know this well enough; and upon 





them résts the responsibility of suppress- 
ing such unseemly and unmanly practices. 
That this is no light difficulty is shown by 
the recent bad behavior of students in the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. ‘his insti- 
tution is under the control of the national 
Government, and Congress passed a special 
act against ‘‘hazing” in Government institu- 
tions; but the officers of the Academy have 
not been able to put it down entirely. A 
court martial was recently called to try 
several cadets accused of ‘‘ hazing.” It is 
stated that a young fourth-class man, 
named Strang, came to his death, a few 
weeks ago, by the brutality of the older stu- 
dents. As the account runs, Strang, who 
was appointed from Oregon, and was a 
fine, robust young fellow, and pleased Sec- 
retary Chandler with his appearance and 
manners, was in the hospital within twelve 
hours after entering the Academy. 

“ His injuries resulted ostensibly from falling 
out of his hammock. A surgical operation was 
necessary, and the peor boy died from the 
effects. ‘here is, unfortunately, ground for 
supposing that he was fatally hurt in an en- 
counter with the third class, by being put ina 
barrel and rolled around until the hazing party 
chose to let him out.” 

If this be true, it was little short of mur- 
der. There is no sport in murder or the 
breaking of limbs. We are told that: 

‘*Since Captain Ramsey has been at the 
Academy he has used every means to stop the 
‘“shazing,” and has succeeded in breaking it up in 
a measure ; but it looks as if cadets would per- 
sist in it, in spite of the certainty of dismissal, 
They are found out, and, what is worse, in vio- 
lation of the oath taken on entering the 
Academy to support the laws of the United 
States, of which an act against hazing is one.” 

Such conduct is both brutal and brutal- 
izing, and the sooner it is stopped the 
better for the colleges which are suffering 
from it. If the parental system is too 
weak for it, let the police be employed. 


Cin 


VOTE FOR ST. JOHN. 


Durine this last week of the campaign 
Mr. St. John is directing his entire efforts 
to the State of New York. This has in- 
volved, to a certain extent, a change of tac- 
tics. The Prohibition candidate decided 
at the outset that it would be better to 
arouse a general feeling throughout the 
country than to endeavor, by concentration, 
to secure the electoral votes of one or more 
Western States, known to be enthusiastic 
in his support. But the peculiar conditions 
that have arisen since the beginning of the 
campaign have so greatly increased Mr. St. 
John’s constituency as to make it evident 
that his personal presence is not required 
in this, or that, or every section, in order to 
insure wide-spread support. He has, there- 
fore, been induced to work for this last 
week in the state where he could do the 
most good. 

For many reasons New York has seemed 
to be that state; for, first and chiefly, 
its votes will, in all probability, elect our 
next President. Mr. St. John recognizes the 
fact, as all others must, that votes for him 
are votes against Mr. Blaine. As Mr. St. 
John és against Mr. Blaine, his endeavor is 
hearty to secure as many votes as possible 
in the Empire State, and thus render cer- 
tain the defeat of the Republican candidate. 
In this endeavor he has our entire sympa- 
thy. 

We cannot wonder at his opposition to 
the Republican Party and its candidate. 
The petition of the great party which he 
represents, for recognition by the Chicago 
Convention of the evils of the liquor traffic, 
was ignored. The Convention could not 
afford to antagonize the liquor interest of 
the country. The opportunity which Mr. 
Blaine had of proving his professed sym- 
pathy with Prohibition in state politics was 
clumsily dodged. Mr. Blaine could not 
show himself a Prohibitionist in Maine, 
with the Ohio election so near and the 
liquor support so necessary. Men profess- 
ing to be as much Prohibitionists as Re- 
publicans called upon Mr. 8t. John to 
withdraw his candidacy. The Stalwarts 
could not view the defection of men of 
principle from their ranks to the support of 
Mr. St. John without a protest, however 
indirect or void of raison Petre. 

It is, indeed, quite apparent that there is 
a dread among Republicans over the possi- 
bilities of the St. John vote. The Blaine 
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papers never tire of their specious argu- 
ments addressed to Prohibitionists and Re- 
publican deserters. ‘If you vote for St. 
John you will ‘throw away’ your vote,” 
they say to the latter. “If you vote for 
Mr. Blaine, you will keep in power the 
party in which lies the hope of Prohibition- 
ists,” they say to tlre former. But the Pro- 
hibitionists have ‘hoped against hope” 
long enough; and the Republican deserters 
know that a vote for principle is never a 
vote ‘‘ thrown away.” 

The out-and-out Prohibitionist needs no 
encouragement to keep him firm until the 
day of election. His ‘‘conscience vote” is 
sure. And the Independent Republican, 
who cannot support the record of Ur. Blaine 
or Mr. Cleveland, prefers to abandon, if 
necessary, the poasibility of voting for the 
successful candidate, rather than the cer- 
tainty of voting for a man officially and 
personally pure. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tue following is a copy of a letter which has 
, been sent to the Rev. James Freeman Clarke by 





eight Buffalo clergymen, who, having made a 
searching investigation into the facts in the case 
against Cleveland, declare the evidence of his 
recent immoralities to be as strong as that in the 
Halpin case, which Mr, Clarke himself is com- 
pelled to admit : 
Burrata, N. Y., Oct. 16th, 1884, 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D., Boston, Mass.: 

Dear Sin :—We are surprised to note in the daily 
press your confident denial of ajl the charges of 
recent immoralities which have been brought 
against your didate for the Presidency. We are 
also surprised to note the foundation upon which 
you base it, and which appears to be, chiefly, the 
testimony of the accused and your own conscious- 
ness. 

In reply to your unqualified denial, thus published 
abroad, we desire to say that the charges which you 
so confidently contradict rest, not upon the declara- 
tion or finding of any one man, but upon the testi- 
mony of numerous witnesses, each of them having 
personal knowledge of the matter. This testimony 
has been received and sifted by gentlemen desirous 
of ascertaining the truth, and has been carefully 
taken down in writing. In important cases the wit- 
nesses have signed their names to the testimony 
which they have given. 

All this you could readily have learned had you so 
desired, and so have saved yourself from the dis- 
courtesy which you have shown to men who, as 
much as yourself, desire the truth, and who, unlike 
yourself in this particular case, have taken the 
trouble to discover the truth. We are confident 
that, if you will prolong your next tour of investiga- 
tion beyond Albany to Buffalo you cannot fail to be 
convinced that the remaining charges, which you 
still repudiate, are as well founded as the charge of 
the specific crime which at this late day you are 
compelled to acknowledge. 

We had desired to make no further utterance in 
this matter, which in all ite bearings is so exceed- 
ingly distasteful, but your course has left us no alter- 
native. Yours respectfully, 

E. E. CHIvERs, 

8. 8. MITCHELL, 

W. 8. HUBBELL, 

F. 8. Frren, 





JOHUN GORDON, 
W. 8. STUDLEY, 
G, CHAPMAN JONES, 
A. BIGELOW. 
Thirty Buffalo clergymen, members of the 
Association of Ministers of that city, on the 9th 
of October, 1884, issued the following circular 
letter, which we published last week, and here 
republish : 

“ BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct, 9th, 1884, 

** We are in receipt of letters from ail parts of the 
country, making inquiry concerning the moral char- 
acter of one of the nominees for the Presidential 
office, and also, in many cases, asking whether it is 
true, as was quite widely published, that, during his 
candidacy for the Governorship of this state, he was 
generally indorsed by the ministers of this city. 

* It is trae that, during his candidacy for the Gov- 
ernorship, Mr. Cleveland did receive largely of the 
confidence of the clergymen, acting in their indi- 
vidual capacity. In ignorance of the facts concern- 
ing his private life, and believing thet he gave prom- 
ise of a pure and wise administration, many of then 
gave him their cordial support. But, while thus 
referring to the truth of the past, it is but fair and 
right for us to add that, since that time, evidence 
has been laid before us which fairly and, as we be- 
lieve, unanswerably impeaches not only the past, 
but also the more recent morality of Mr. Cleveland, 
as respects both temperance and chastity. We will- 
ingly excuse ourselves from the unpleasant task of 
entering into details, which, however, are in our 
possession, and not as vague rumor, but in the form 
of positive and circumstantial statements by wit- 
nesses cognizant of that to which they testify.” 


The Rev. Dr. Ball, a Baptist minister of Buf- 
falo, whose good name the Democrats and Cleve- 
land Independents have endeavored to blacken, 
but who, at a meeting of the Buffalo Association 
of Ministers, held September 14th, 1884, was in- 
dorsed as an honored Christian pastor of one of 
the churches of that city, has evinced a zeal, for 
which the whole country ought to thank bim, in 
unearthing the lecheries and immioralities of 





Grover Cleveland. In a communication, recent- 
ly published, he says, in regard to Mr. Cleve- 
land: 

bed Investigations disclosed still] more proof of de- 

baucheries too horrible to relate, and too vile to be 
readily believed. For many years, days devoted to 
business have been followed by nights of sin. He 
has lived a bachelor; had no home; avoided the re- 
straints even of hotel or boarding-house life ; lodged 
in rooms on the third floor in a business block, and 
made these rooms a harem; foraged outside, also in 
the city and surrounding villages, a champion Jiber- 
tine, an artful seducer, a foe to virtue, an enemy of 
the family, a snare to youth and hostile to true 
womanhood, The Halpin case was not solitary. 
Women now married and anxious to cover the sins 
of their youth have been his victims and are now 
alarmed lest their relations to him shall be exposed. 
Some disgraced and broken-hearted victims of his 
just now slumber in the grave.” 
The Rev. Dr. Behrends, the pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn, on the 22d 
of October, 1884, spoke of Mr. Cleveland as 
follows : 

“The charges of grave immorality are confessed, 

and simply treated as private and insignificant 
lapses, while criticism is declared to be hypocritical 
and impertiment, Ihave been ina position to know 
something of Dr. Ball, and his veracity is not to be 
impeached. Private advices from trustworthy 
persons leave me without the shadow of a doubt as 
to Mr. Cleveland’s personal immoralities. To call 
him a ‘moral jeper’—a phrase of Democratic coin- 
age—may be severe, but it is true. To place the 
highest civic honors upon his brow and install him 
in the White House, whose domestic associations 
and memories are #0 precious, would be an event 
before which I should bow my face in shame, which 
I cannot believe the American people will author- 
ize, and which I cannot and will not help by either 
voice or vote.” 
Now, the question which we submit, especially 
to Christian voters, is this: Gentlemen, what 
are you going to do with this exhibit of the real 
character of Grover Cleveland? It is to the last 
degree improbable that the thirty clergymen of 
Buffalo would have made the statement they 
have made merely for the sake of telling a cam- 
paign lie, or that they would do so without such 
evidence as creates a very strong case against 
Mr. Cleveland. They are Christian gentlemen 
of unblemished moral character, occupying high 
positions in the city where he himself has lived 
80 long; and, as pastors of congregations, em- 
bracing all classes of society and men of all 
parties, they could not hold their pulpits an 
hour if the charges they publieh were not by 
their people believed to be true. In the inter- 
esta of sound morality, they have made his 
character the subject of a special investigation, 
and upon their honor, and with the liability of 
both civil and criminal prosecution, given the 
result in a most formidable array of charges 
against him. No man, unless bereft of reason 
by partisan passion, or false and knavish at 
heart, will pretend that all this does not put the 
character of Mr. Cleveland under a dark and 
dismal cloud. He confesses the truth of a part 
of it himself; and, as to the rest, he is as 
dumb as a statue when, if consciously 
innocent, he would promptly seek legal 
redress. The difficulty with Mr. Cleve- 
land’s case consists in the hard fact that the 
tale is true, and that he knows it to be true, and 
hence dare not take measures to suvmit it to 
any test of ite truth. Mr. Purcell, a leading 
Democrat of Rochestér, in this state, applied to 
him before his nomination the title of a ‘‘ moral 
leper”; and, in the light of the facts as now 
disclosed, he was not mistaken in his choice of 
words. What are the voters of the United 
States going to do with this man next week? 
To make him President with such a cloud of in- 
famy resting upon him would be alike a national 
crime and a national disgrace. It would bea 
tragedy that might well shock the moral sense of 
the world. We cannot think that the conscience 
of this nation has sunk to the point at which 
such a tragedy is possible, 





Betrine on the result of an election is a com- 
mon, and, at the same time, a bad practice. The 
constitution of this state hence provides that no 
person “ who shall make or become, directly or 
indirectly, interested in any bet or wager de- 
pending upon the result of any election, shall 
vote at such election,” and that a voter who may 
be challenged at the polls on this ground, shall, 
in order to vote, swear or affirm that he has 
** not made or become, directly or indirectly, in- 
terested in any bet or wager depending upon the 
result of such election.” Section 351 of the 
Penal Code of this state provides that any per- 
son who keeps a place ‘with books, apparatus, 
or paraphervalia for the purpose of recording 
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or registering bets or wagers... upon the re- 
sult of any political nomination, appointment, 
or election,’ and also that “‘any person who re- 
cords or registers” such ** bets or wagers,” shall 
be ‘punishable by imprisonment for one year, 
or by fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, 
or both.” These provisions show that the law 
means to prevent the vicious practice of betting 
on the result of popular elections. There are 
evils enough connected with these elections 
without adding this form of gambling. Every 
man who is known to have made such a bet 
ought to be challenged when he comes to the 
polls to cast his vote. The law gives him no 
right to vote, and, if he does vote, it is a fraud 
upon the law. 


WHATEVER may be the conflict of opinions as 
to Presidential candidates, and whatever as to 
these candidates may be the result of the elec- 
tion next week, there can be but one opinion 
and wish among all true Republicans in respect 
to the election of members of Congress. The 
present House of Representatives consists of 325 
members, of whom 201 are Democrats, 119 Re- 
publicans, 4 Independents, and 1 Greenbacker. 
This gives to the Democrats a majority of 82 over 
the Republicans, The Republicans have gained 
three and perhaps four Congressmen in Ohio. 
Let them secure like gains in the other states 
that are to vote next week; and they will sweep 
away the Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives, and place both Houses under 
Republican control. It is important, as we be- 
lieve, to the best interests of the country, that 
Republicans should control both Houses of Con- 
gress, and especially so in the event that a 
Democratic President is elected, We see uo 
reason why Independent Republicans who are 
opposed to the election of Mr. Blaine, because 
of his official corruption, should extend 
their opposition to Republican nominees for 
for Congress, unless they have become out-and- 
out Democrats, in which event they ought not to 
call themselves Republicans at all. The Repub- 
lican Party is not dead, and its principles are 
not dead; and, in respect to Congressmen, we 
earnestly urge all Republicans to give both the 
party and its principles their hearty and vigor- 
ous support. We have not changed our views 
of the Democratic Party or its record, and cer- 
tainly have no desire that such a tainted candi- 
date as Grover Cleveland should be elected. 





Tue new German revision of the Luther’s 
version of the Bible is finding as much 
learned and unlearned opposition as did 
and does the English revision, After years 
of toil the work is now about finished. At 
a recent general pastoral conference of the 
Saxon Lutheran Church, held at Dresden, Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch, one of the principal revisers, 
delivered an address of remarkable fire and con- 
viacing force, entitled ‘The Revised Luther- 
Bible ; an appeal to the Lutheran Church,” and 
proposed five theses, declaring the necessity of 
a revision, and approving the corrected version 
made by the Halle Commission. Notwithstand- 
ing the logic of his address and the general ap- 
plause to his views, a determined minority de- 
clared its opposition. Such sentiments, as 
**5,000 changes have been made, the half of 
which were unnecessary, and 600 of which are 
false,” ‘‘the revision opens the way for an 
entrance of rationalism,” “‘the laity will take 
offense at the changes,” were boldly uttered. 
At last, however, the theses were adopted with 
considerable unanimity, The Theological So- 
ciety of Lubeck has also had the matter up for 
discussion, and has criticised a number of 
changes and proposed others. It asks that the 
new version be not published for the next two 
years. 





Tue question of Sabbath observance will re- 
ceive much light, so far as the facts are con- 
cerned, in the articles of the Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
the first ef which we publish this week. But it 
would be well if those interested in the preser- 
vation of the Sabbath would come to some 
understanding as to the grounds and character 
of the claims which may be properly made on 
the general public, in regard to the day. The 
issue is not that one day in seven shall be 
observed as a day of rest from toil. As to this 
the great majority are agreed. The atheist 
does not object to it. No one asks that factories 
should be kept open on Sunday and work go on 
as in other days. Whatever difference of opinion 
exists about eight hours’ work, all are agreed as 
to the sufficiency of six days’ work. Men are as 
willing to cease from labor on Sunday as on the 
Fourth of July or New Years’ Day. In one 
sense, all or nearly all are Sabbatarians ; all be- 
lieve in cessation from labor one day in seven. 
Where the non-religious part company with us 
is on the point that Sunday should be a day 
of devotion. They would make it, instead, a 
day of amusement. The conflict between us and 
them turns not on the question whether Sun- 
day shall be a day of labor, but whether the day 
of rest shall be a day of religious service or 
secular recreation. We say that the Sabbath 
should be spent in the study of the Bible, in 
public worship and in other methods of cultiva- 
ting the spiritual nature. If the Sabbath is to 





be used as a day for excursions, concerts, ball- 
matches, horse-races and the like, it might seem 
preferable tomany, on moral grounds, to have 
it a day of labor instead. How shall we make 
the day a day of restand get rid of the objec- 
tionable features of the day of dissipation? 





A CORRESPONDENT, a minister, who was 
present at the recent session of the East Ten- 
nessee Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, writes us that Dr. Rust, the Secretary 
of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, in his address to 
the Conference, ‘‘spoke in glowing and eulo- 
gistic terms of the Institution for Whites, at 
Little Rock, Ark., and referred to the history and 
work of the University in course of erection at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He appealed ‘to the Con- 
ference to raise twenty thousand dollars, and 
said, with warmth and emphasis, that ‘next Falla 
theological department would be opened at Chat- 
tanooga for the receplion of white students.’ The 
effect on the audience was seen in winking and 
hearty applause.” We do not wonder that his 
hearers should have indulged in “‘ winking.” It 
is a fine laid scheme ; but we remember that the 
General Conference, just before adjournment, 
adopted a solemn declaration that no person 
shall be excluded from any church or institution 
under the control of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on account of color. The color-line ad- 
vocates will have to wink hard, indeed, with this 
deliverance before them, in establishing caste 
institutions. 





Tue following comes to us from Bishop 
Payne, of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church : 


THE INDEPENDENT, I am sure, will permit a sub- 
scriber of thirty-two years’ standing to say a word, 
and to ask two questions, 

My word is to say that I have been instructed and 
delighted by the two papers of Dr. Philip Schaff, on 
“The Discord and Concord of Christendom,” with 
the communication of Dr. Withrow, on “ Christian 
Union in Canada,” and with your editorial on the 
same subject in your issue of the 18th ult. 

The truly Christian and broad views of the two 
doctors I cheerfully and heartily indorse. Espe- 
cially the views of Dr. Schaff in his second paper, 
that ‘the Christian Church was never visibly and 
organically united, in the strict sense of the term, 
and, I believe, never can, or will be, till Christ 
himself shall appear on earth as its Head, and by 
his inscrutable wisdom and omnipotence, unite 
every Christian heart in one, and harmonize al] the 
diversity of views respecting Christian doctrine 
and forms of Church government, which now divide 
the denominations, and when all the secular gov- 
ernments and dominions shal] be dominated by 
* his dominion’ ” (Daniel, Chap. vii, 14-27.) 

I believe, also, with Dr. Schaff, that Christian 
unity does not consist in organic union, but in the 
spirit of Christ,in love for all, and benevolence 
toward all; so that, while geographical lines and 
political governments render organic unity impos- 
sible, Christian fraternity shall and will obtain all 
over God’s holy mountain. So much for my one 
word, My two questions are suggested by the jubi- 
lant statements of Dr. Withrow concerning the 
organic union of the “seven different bodies of 
Methodists in the Dominion,” which was happily 
consummated on the 1st of January, 1884. 

1, Can you tell me why the British Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Canada was not embraced in 
the union? 

2. If you cannot give the information, I shall be 
glad ifyou can obtain it from the authorities of the 
United Methodists of the Dominion. 

Fraternally yours, 
DANIEL A, PAYNE. 

WILBERFORCE, O. 

The British Methodist Episcopal Church is a 
small colored body, with 2,000 or 2,500 members, 
and one bishop. It is now united with the 
Church of which Bishop Payne is senior bishop. 
The negotiations for this union have been in 
progress several years. It may have been knowl- 
edge of this fact which caused that body to be 
left out of the Canada Methodist union. An- 
other possible reason we hesitate to state. Per- 
haps some of our Canadian friends can answer 
the question. 





Mr. Wuirtier’s best memorial is that which 
he has quietly and beautifully made for himself 
in his poems, now sweetly singing and now 
sweeping on in the high, stern passion of his 
aroused soul, which he has sent into all English- 
speaking lands. These poems are the portrait- 
ure of the man to such a degree that his form 
and features and type of countenance might be 
idealized from the verses he has written. It 
was, however, a graceful act of homage to a 
great poet, and of devotion to his own Alma 
Mater, which he has otherwise served well, when 
Mr. Charles F. Coffin, now of Lynn, Mass., pre- 
sented the Friends’ School at Providence with 
the life-size portrait of the Quaker poet, to hang 
beside that of Mr. Bright. The portrait repre- 
sents the poet sitting in the quiet, thoughtfu) 
attitude which is natural to him, and with the 
far-away look in his eyes. The presentation was 
made the occasion for an address by President 
@homas Chase and a poem by James Russell 
Lowell. A letter was also read from Mr. Bright. 

“Old friend! kind friend! lightly down 
Drop time’s snowflakes as thy crown! 
Never be thy shadow less, 

Never fail thy cheerfulness |” 
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..-Amidst the more exciting questions of the- 
coming election, each citizen of the State of New 
York should remember to cast his vote in favor 
of the amendment to the Constitution to limit 
the indebtedness of municipal corporations. 
The proposed amendment enacts that no city or 
county, containing over 100,000 inhabitants, 
shall be allowed to incur a debt exceeding ten 
per cent. of the assessed valuation of its real 
estate. The Committee on Legislation of the 
Council of Reform, has issued a short pamphlet 
containing a copy of the proposed amendment, 
and some reasons for its adoption. Its enact- 
ment is urged by our most thoughtful fellow 
citizens, and strong arguments for its adoption 
will readily occur to each person. It is hoped 
that each voter will be parficular to give it his 
support. 


. It was the venerable ex-President Woolsey 
who condemned in advance Mr. Blaine’s cam- 
paign for himself when he said of Mr. Tilden 
and his still hunt eight years ago, that he 
seemed to have an extraordinary anxiety for his 
own election. Mr. Blaine, however, had already 
surpassed him when he described the Democratic 
candidate of 1868 and his flying addresses and 
Express train canvass in his own behalf as 
“ making a fool of himself at thirty miles an 
hour.” The Evening Post made a good point 
when it published the speech in which the Re- 
publican candidate prophesied of his own cam- 
paign without suspecting that he too would be 
now ‘‘making a fool of himself at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour.” 


. Speaking of criticisms passed on the 
personal characters of the candidates of the 
Presidency, an English paper says : 

“It is a remarkable and cheering sign of the 
times that so high a standard of character should be 
set up for the ruler of the United States. Nothing is 
more evident in modern history than the reaction of 
American ideas upon the mother country ; and it is 
not possible that England will be content in the 
future with amoral standard for her Kings which is 
indignantly repudiated by America for her Presi- 
dents.” 

But we hope John Bull will use discretion in 
what he copies from us. 


..We are informed that there is no St. 
John electoral ticket in Connecticut. If this 
be true, the Prohibitionists of Connecticut have 
no time to lose, if they wish to secure any 
practical support for their candidate. Electors 
should be chosen in Connecticut and in every 
state where they have not been. The ticket 
should be widely circulated, and, if ballots can- 
not be distributed, should be published in all 
local papers; in which case each voter could 
copy the names for his ballot. Immediate 
action is absolutely necessary, if Mr. St. John is 
to receive the votes of his supporters, 


..The British Parliament is again in ses- 
sion, the Franchise Bill is before it a second 
time, and the Government has promised to intro- 
duce a bill for the redistribution of Parliament- 
ary seats, The Franchise measure will soon be 
before the Lords, with the probability that they 
will pass it to a second reading without much 
discussion. Mr. Gladstone’s speech told them 
that they could not again thwart the public will 
without danger to their prerogatives. Such 
Radical demonstrations, however, as that of last 
Sunday, will not help the cause of the Liberals, 


..District Attorney Drummond, of Cayuga 
County, N. Y., believes in temperance societies 
in Sunday-schools, in which old and young 
should become interested. Children, he insists, 
should be given the pledge. 

“When my boys can say, ‘My father, my pastor, 
my Sunday-school superintendent, my teacher, and 
my friends are all total abstainers from that which 
intoxicates as a beverage,’ then I shall feel that they 
are on firm ground, that they are in safer keeping, 
and that they shall escape at least some of the man- 


ifold temptations that can beset the pathway of the 
young.” 


.-The annexation of the Southern part of 
New Guinea to the British dominions is only the 
formal acceptance of manifest destiny. Its 
proximity to Australia, its need of protection 
and civilization and the interests of British mis- 
sionaries in it made it entirely proper that the 
British flag should be raised over it. The tri- 
umphs of the Gospel in this great island—the 
greatest in the world if Australia be excepted— 
are already being added to those of Fiji, the 
Sandwich Islands and other South Sea groups. 


--A correspondent of an Episcopalian paper 
is shocked at the ‘‘irreverencs” of speaking of 
the apostles as simply “Paul,” John,” etc 
prefixing no title. But why put handles to the 
names of the apostles any more than to those of 
the patriarchs, like Abraham aud Adam, who 
were even more venerable? And wuld pro- 
founder respect be shown by saying Professor 
Socrates, General Cwsar, etc.? Is it unduly 
“familiar” to speak of “Charlemagne,” ‘* Wash- 
ington,” etc., without using any title? 


- Judge Featherston, of Mississippi, in his 
recent charge tothe grand jury, took occasion to 
refer to the frequency of murders in that state, 
and to the fact that the murderers so often 
escape justice. He said that this was doing he 
state “ more harm than any other cause.” Peo- 





ple instinctively shun a community in which hu- 
man life is not properly protected by a vigorous 
execution of the law. 


.-.-8ir Moses Montefiore, the beloved Jewish 
patriarch, is waxing old. He was a hundred 
years old last Friday, yet he does not expect soon 
to be gathered to his fathers; for he has made a 
contract with his secretary for three years of 
further service. Tle whole Jewish world paid 
him eloquent tribute on Saturday and Sunday ; 
nor were the congratulations confined to that 
race. The useful life of Sir Moses has won him 
the love and respect of Gentile as well as Jew. 


....The Baptist ministers of this city at their 
conference of last week had an earnest talk on 
the subject of Church debts. They all agreed 
that the best way to deal with such debts is to 
pay them. This, in most instances, can be 
done, provided a proper enthusiasm among the 
people is awakened on the subject. The main 
thing is to create an earnest purpose to do the 
work, 


.-Those Independent Republicans who are 
trying to elect Grover Cleveland, notwithstand- 
ing his admitted uncleanness, are just about as 
inconsistent with themselves as men can possibly 
be. The election of Mr. Cleveland, in the light 
of the facts, would be a horrible disgrace to the 
whole country. 


... The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, in his open 
letter to the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, says: ‘It would be bad to have it truly 
saidthat the pure women of America placed a 
man in the White House whose presence there 
shut out all women for the four years which fol- 
lowed.” The poet Whittier, in a published 
letter, strongly indorses this sentiment. 


..The French forces have suffered reverses 
in Tonquin as well as at Tamsui, and the att 
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NEW STEAM HEATING APPARATUS. 


WE would call special attention to advertisement in 
another column o A Detroit Steam Radiator Co.'s 
appliance for keep’ all articles of food, etc., 
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J is a most useful and ingenious 
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attractiveness with great convenience and usefulness. 


Tue Burlington Route ©. B. & Q. R, B.), whose ad- 
vertisement appears in another column, has more 
through-car lines than any railroad in the world. I, 


is the only road selected by the United States Govern- 
ment to carry the fast mail west of Chicago. It carned 
on its line the first internationa)] train from the City of 
Mexico to Chicago. For its superior excellence it was 
patronized by the main body of the Knights Tempiar 
and Grand Army of the Republic journeying to San 
Francisco and Denver in 1883. For years the great 
army of tourists, business travel, and home seekers 
in the largest majority have journeyed over its lines. 
It is, in fact, the principal line to reach all points in 
the Great States and Territories west of Chicago. 
A WORD ABOUT CHICAGO, 

WHEN you visit Chicago you cannot possibly make 

a mistake by stopping at the Leland Hotel, whose pro- 


prietor is the popular Warren F, Leland. The location 
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to coerce China by an inexpensive naval demon- 
stration proves a failure. The large credit neces- 
sary to carry on the war has, perhaps, convinced 
the chivalrous nation that exploits of this kind 
in the East do not pay either in glory or terri- 
tory. 


.-The Belgian premier, with two of his 
colleagues, retires, and the Cabinet is reformed, 
as the result of the recent indications of popu- 
lar distrust and dislike of the school policy of 
the Clericals, All of which was predicted before 
M. Malou was fairly in power. Perhaps this 
episode will teach the party moderation, 


.-The Church Congress, as a free Parlia- 
ment, is growing in favor. In England it has 
few enemies, Dr. Tiffany’s praise of the Ameri- 
can gathering is warm, but evidently just, and 
the Canadians are rejoicing over their second 
meeting. Other denominations might find the 
scheme profitable. 


..-The Mackay-Bennett Trans-Atlantic cable 
was safely landed at Coney Island last week. 
This brings New York City into direct tele- 
graphic communication with Europe, and is ex- 
pected to lead toa permanent reduction of the 
tolls now charged for the service. 


.-The Liberals, or Free Thinkers, demand 
that Christian morality be abolished for natural 
morality. A few years ago they asked for the 
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A WINTER HOME IN JAMAICA. — Three 
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repeal of the laws against the use of the mails 
for obscene literature. Is this a speci of 
natura] morality? 


.-Nobody will be sorry that the political 
campaign is at last at an end, and nobody will 
claim that the discussions contributed a single 
idea to the science of government. 


--This election will make the people pro- 
foundly grateful for one thing—that Presidential 
campaigns come only once in four years. 


....Where are our statesmen? We have had 
no speech at all comparable with Mr. Gladstone’s, 
Mr. Bright's, or Lord Salisbury’s. 
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PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 
PUBLIC OPINION. 


‘Tux pastor of the Fleet Street Methodist Epis- 
cgpal Church, Brooklyn, has written a letter to 
Secretary Green in regard to James G. Blaine 
(so says the Brooklyn Zagle), which reads as fol- 
lows : 


“ Enclosed please find my signature as one who 
desires to use all honorable means to defeat Mr. 
Blaine. Great is the world of material interest, but 
greater is the world of moral interest. If Mr. Blaine 
is not a self-convicted liar and trickster then I have 
no more use for my understanding ; for, having can- 
didly read the deienses of his friends, the case 
against him seems to be as conclusive as a demon- 
stration in mathematics ; and the saddest fact in the 
campaign is not that the politicians, capitalists and 
editors who fermally rejected Mr. Blaine are, since 
his nomination, on their knees, but that he finds 
apologists and supporters among the best people in 
the land. Mr. Blaine’s defeat by the men who vote 
with their conscience would be a tribute to honesty 
which our day and time are in sad need of. We 
worship success. Honesty is a worn-out supersti- 
tion of the Church, and the man who permits his 
conscience to block his material prosperity is set 
down asacrank. The man who attempted to cover 
his cloven tracks by asking a friend to lie to fifty 
miilion people, and who dodged a moral and political 
duty in his own state, is nota leader for good men 
in such an age as this.” 


The Zagle prints, also, another letter from a 
Brooklyn minister. It says: 


“ Another clergyman, also living in this city, 
whose name is withheld at his own request, has 
written the following: ‘I am pained beyond meas- 
ure to recognize the fact that a great political party 
in this country can turn its face in the direction of 
political ‘mpurity and dishonor. Nothing but the 
most serious provocation ceuld induce me to with- 
hold my allegiance from the Republican nominee ; 
but neither as a Christian minister nor a citizen can 
I see my way clear to standing in the ranks in 
which | have in a modest way been hitherto proud 
to serve. I do not regard my views as being better 
worthy of consideration than those of any other in- 
dividual, nor do I desire that my influence as a min- 
ister should be exerted on either side through the 
publication of my name. The facts are piain 
enoug h and convincing enough to need neither my 
reiteration or my judgment. I cannot close without 
assuring you that, whatever be the consequence of 
the canvass now in progress, my regret at the fact 
that a man of Biaine’s antecedents could be nomi- 
nated will scarcely be diminished. I shall, perhaps 
feel better about it if the rebuke at the ballot-b ox is 
overwhelming and decisive, as it surely will be it 

the people of this country have any moral sensibili- 
ties to consult.’” 


“The Irish World's indictment of James G, 





Blaine, in 1881, for his criminal neglect of 
duty while Secretary of State,” was written in 
very plain English. We quote a few paragraphs : 


“The man who has been guilty of allowing this 
Union soldier to be imprisoned without trial in a 
foreign country on a vague suspicion ought to be 
driven from public life. In his funkeyism to the 
English Government James G. Blaine has refused 


to protect American citizens, whom he was bound, 
by every principle of law, to extend protection to. 
Such a man has no conception of what is due to the 
honor of the United States, and should never again 
be placed in a position where he can disgrace our 
Government. 

“We cannot write about this man without expe- 
riencing a feeling of exasperation at the thought 
that a funkey has had it in his power to insult the 
dignity of American citizenship in the way it has 
been insulted, 

‘*There is, however, another American citizen, 
Mr. D. McSweeney, lying in Dundalk Jail, who has 
been arrested as a suspect and thrown into prison 
without being accorded a trial by jury. No flunkey- 
ism of James G. Blaine must stand between Mr. 
McSweeney and his immediate release.” 


A clergyman speaks. The Rev, W. H. Mor- 
an, arsistant rector of Holy Trinity Church in 
rooklyn, writes to a local political organization 

as follows : 


“Let me offer you my name as a thorough Repub- 
lican who will not vote for Mr. Blaine this Fall. I 
have many friends who, without publishing it, will 
do the same, Use my name, if you care to, but 
* burn this letter.’” 


The Sun, of this city, in a double-leaded 
leader, tells the truth about Grover Cleveland in 
the following language : 


“The workingmen are opposed to Grover Cleve- 
Jand’s election because they earnestly believe that 
he is their enemy and the friend of their oppressors, 

“ Among the virtuous women of the country, the 
| eae majority are opposed to Cleveland’s election 

ecause they cannot forgive his crimes against 

woman, or his keeping his infant son for a pro- 
longed period jn a poorhouse, when he was per- 
fectly able to support him in a different manner. 

* The earnest religious men of the country are 

ainst Cleveland because his mode and habits of 
life are hostile to al] religious and moral principles, 
and because his election would be equivaient to 
teaching the young men of the country to take no 
thought of virtue or honor, but to follow blindly 
the impulse of every vicivus instinct, and then ex- 
pect to be rewarded by promotion to the highest 
distinction and the greatest power in the gift of the 
American people. 

* Against such forces as these, is it possible that 
the attempt to make Grover Cleveland President 
can be successful 7?” 


Senator Thurman told the whole story about 
Blaine, in his speech here last week, in a very 
few words : 


“ When anybody wanted subsidies of any kind to 
make unprofitable business profitable, James G. 
Blaine was always ready to help him—with the peo- 
ple’s money. The great powers of the Government, 
which should be used for you and me, which belong 
to you and to me, are perverted for private profit by 
men of whom James G. Blaine is the faithful and 
accurate representative. Despite the money that 
has been squandered, what is left to defend our sea- 
board should we be plunged into a war with even a 
third rate power? Yet, when Blaine was Secretary 
of State, he went out of his way *o declare that the 
war between Chili and Peru should not be settled 
unless a dirty and fraudulent claim owned by a for- 
eigner and sold to a lot of - was allowed, 
This was done at the risk of war, The powers of 
the Government were used for private gain, to 
prosecute this fraudulent claim against a friendless 
state. 

“I wonder what the business men who went to 
Wall Street to shout for Blaine think of such a tran- 
saction. I challenge Republicans to find an in- 
stance during the history of the Government when 
any prominent official of a Democratic administra- 
tion ever ventured to make the action of the Gov- 
ernment a condition of private advantage.” 

“ The Passaic Daily J'imes,” says the Herald, 
“which has hitherto been a good Republican 
journal, now declares that, after a thorough in- 
vestigation, it cannot support Mr. Blaine, whom 
it calls ‘the evil genius of the Republican 
Party.’” It continues: 

** A man whose political morality is governed and 
bounded by official dishonesty, the horizon of whose 
political ethics is confined to the circle of the al- 
mighty dollar. A haige fraud who would deceive ten 
millions of men and women with unholy and lying 
promises of impossible results, mortgaging the 
office of President by my promissory notes of war 
to millians of intell rish 
not believe him. 
by some of the greatest men in the party, and by 
some of the brightest and highest intellects in the 
whole country.” 
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SYSTEMS OF WAGES. 


Tue term wages, according to Webster, 
means ‘“‘hire, reward, that which is paid 
or stipulated for services, but chiefly for 
services by manual labor, or for military or 
naval services.” There are three different 
systems by which these services may be 
measured with reference to the question of 
compensation. The first is the time system, 
the second is the quantity system, and the 
third is the quality system. 

The time system stipulates so much wages 
or salary for a given period of time, the 
minimum of which is an hour and the maxi- 
mum 4 vear, with the intermediate periods 
of a day, a week, and a month. When 
time is adopted as the standard, the em- 
ployer agrees to pay a specific sum for a 
given amount of time spent in his service ; 
and the employé equally agrees faithfully 
to use that time in the interests of his em- 
ployer and subject to his direction. The 
advantage of this rule consists in the fact 
that it is simple, and, hence, always easily 
applied. Its inconveniences arise from two 
sources: first, the desire of the employer to 
secure the maximum of labor in a given 
period; secondly, the temptations of the 
laborer to while away his time at a slow 
and listless rate of exertion. The employ- 
er does not hire another to loungé Way 





his time and do as little as possible; and 
the employé does not agree to be driven 
to an unusual rate of effort. Their charac- 
ters respectively in reference to this ques- 
tion are quite sure to be taken into the ac- 
count in the labor market of society. 

When the day is assumed as the measure 
of time, society has to decide what number 
of hours shall be regarded as a day’s work. 
Usage generally settles this question. For- 
merly the usage, especially among farmers, 
was to make a day’s work embrace the 
whole period from sunrise to sunset; yet 
latterly the custom is.to limit the period 
to ten hours for mechanics and common 
laborers. This leaves fourteen hours in 
every twenty-four for exemption from la- 
bor; and this surely is enough for recu- 
peration and physical preparation to re- 
sume the task of life. Well men, who are 
in a condition to labor, have abundant 
animal resources to work ten hours in 
every twenty-four. 

Some there are who are now strenously 
insisting upon a reduction of a day’s work 
to the period of eight hours. In regard to 
this effort we submit the following sug- 
gestions: 1. It is not founded upon any 
physiological necessity, which requires a 
diminution of work by two hours in each 
day. 2. The reduction of time must, of 
course, lessen the products of labor, unless 
the rate of exertion be proportionately in- 
creased, and enhance their cost-price, un- 
less wages be proportionately diminished. 
It takes off just two-fifths from the present 
time-value of each day; and this, in the 
aggregate, would be an immense loss in 
the amount of labor performed. There is 
no compensation for it, except in a corre- 
sponding increase in the rate of labor; and 
of this there is no prospect. 3. If the time 
be reduced by two hours, then wages ought 
to be reduced in the same proportion. It 
is simple nonsense to talk about eight hours 
of working time being worth as much as 
ten hours. The two periods are not equal, 
and, hence, not entitled to equal compen- 
sation. The practical result under the 
eight-hour system would, in the end, be a 
reduction of wages; and this, surely, would 
not be for the interests of the laboring 
class. 4. A very sensible compromise on 
this subject would be to abandon the day 
altogether, and adopt the hour system of 
measuring labor, by paying so much per 
hour. This ends the dispute about what 
shall be taken to be a day’s work, and com- 
pensates labor according to the number of 
hours in which it is engaged. It is a per- 
fectly equitable arrangement, as a decrease 
of time without that of wages manifestly is 
not. If the market price of a day’s work 
be too low, then reduction of time is neither 
the practical nor the proper remedy. 


The quantity system leaves the laborer 
to settle the question of time for himself, 
and fixes the compensation according to 
the amount of labor, as ascertained by its 
products. Under this system the laborer 
is paid by the piece, as it is called. -He 
receives so much for making a pair of 
shoes, or for making a coat, or for sawing 
a cord of wood, or for setting upa given 
number of types, and so on in any form 
of labor that can be readily measured by 
its products. This we regard as an im- 
provement upon the time system in all 
cases in which it is practicable. The com- 
pensation is according to the quantity 
of the thing done; and, not the time in 
which it is done, and if the rate of com- 
pensation be properly adjusted to this 
quantity, then the requirements of justice, 
as between the employer and the em- 
ployé are fully answered. .Though not 
practicable when the results of labor have 
not a tangible and measurable character, 
the system, nevertheless, has the following 
advantages: First, it supplies a strong 
stimulus to an increased rate of industry 
on the part of the laborer; secondly, it 
apportions the reward according to this 
rate, be it greater or less; thirdly, it dis- 
tributes wages justly among laborers of 
unequal productive power, by paying 
each for what he does; fourthly, it leaves 
the question of the time and the intensity 
of the effort entirely with the employé, 
while making it his interest to work as 
many hours as he can and with the high- 
est rate of energy. The difficulties with 
“the system consist in two facts: First, 
that it is not applicable to all kinds of 








hired service; secondly, that it furnishes 
a temptation to the employé to slight his 
work for the sake of greater dispatch in 
quantity. The former of these difficulties 
admits of no remedy. For the latter, the 
inspection of the article produced, by the 
employer, will generally be sufficient. As 
to the price of labor paid in this way, we 
here make no remarks, since this is regu- 
lated not by the mode of payment, but by 
the general causes which govern the labor 
market. 

The quality system determines the com- 
pensation for services rendered, not by 
their time, and not mainly by their quan- 
tity, but by their kind. Under this distri- 
bution two persons, though working the 
same number of hours, may receive very 
different wages, owing to a difference in 
the nature of their work. Labor that is 
unusually hazardous, or specially disa- 
greeable and unwelcome in itself, or that 
interrupts the ordinary hours of sleep, 
demands and receives and should receive 
a higher rate of wages than labor without 
these features. Skilled labor, as in the 
various branches of the useful and fine 
arts, is and should be paid better than 
common labor. He who has spent his time 
in the acquisition of an important art is 
entitled to more pay than one who has no 
such art or skill to use. Such is the gen- 
eral sense of society; and such, too, is the 
ordinary result under the laws of supply 
and demand. The same principle applies 
to professional and literary labor, as in the 
case of physicians, lawyers,editors, teachers, 
and ministers. Their brain power, and the 
time and money spent in securing this 
power, make it just that their compensa- 
tion for services rendered should be greater 
than that of the common and under indus- 
tries of life. For the same reason the 
officers of government ought to be better 
paid than the ordinary day-laborer; and 
they ought to be paid in proportion to their 
rank and the elements of intellect and 
character which this rank implies. In all 
countries and ages the distribution of wages 
or salaries has, in these and the like ways, 
more or less borne the stamp of the quality 
system. It is right that it should be so. 
The kind of labor, independently of the 
question of time or quantity, is always an 
element in its value. 

It is worthy of remark that no one of the 
three systems of wages now sketched has 
ever filled the entire circle of paid labor. 
Probably no one ever will be taken as the 


universal standard. In some forms of in- 
dustry the time system is the only one that 
is practicable. In a large number of cases 
the ——_— system is of easy application, 

and forms the best method of compensat- 
img labor. The quality system, though 
universal in its applicability, is not in itself 
capable of solving the whole problem. So- 

ciety must, hence, do what it has always 
done—take all three together, and use each 
according to its special affinity and avail- 
ableness, as found in the facts of life. We 
do not anticipate that the time will ever 
come when hired labor and, consequently, 

wages, will pass away from the practice of 
earth. Men will always want each other’s 
services. There will always be buyers and 
always sellers of labor; and, hence, some 
system, or systems, of wages must be co- 
extensive with the life of the race. We 
have named the only ones that have ever 
existed, and, so far as we can see, the only 
ones of which the case admits. The ques- 
tion of labor in its connection with wages 
is undergoing a thorough investigation. It 
is a.great question, far-reaching in its rela- 
tions. It is not to be settled in a moment. 
Let the discussion proceed calmly and earn- 
estly. We have notthe slightest objections 
and are more than willing to accept all its 
just consequences. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


No important change has taken place in 
the general condition of the money market, 
and affairs are about in the same condition 
as reported last week, with a large surplus 
of idle funds on hand, and very low rates. 
Owing to the general apathy there is mani- 
fested among merchants in regard to busi- 
ness matters, loaners find it difficult to se- 
cure employment for their funds, even at 
the low rates that now prevail, and bor- 
rowers with good security can dictate their 
own terms as to time and rates. It is an- 





ticipated that the present condition of af- 
fairs will not last more than a week or two 
longer, when there will be a settling down 
to legitimate business and a laying aside of 
the absorbing topics of a political cam- 
paign, which tend for the time being to de- 
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moralize everything pertaining to the de- A WORD ABOUT GAS-BILLS. sony ESTABLISHED 1868. 
the week, the Tao on ealllonss on stock | | W copy from the New York Record th Thos. §, Sprague & Sou, 
collateral has been from one to three per following article in reference to Sleeman’s Attorneys and Solicitors of 


cent. Commercial paper is quoted at five 
and six per cent. 
Srook Marxer.—The course of specula- 
tion has been irregular and fluctuating in 
character during the past week, though the 
tendency has been of a hardening charac- 
ter and generally higher. The indications 
of an advance is founded upon the belief 
that the railroad fight is about to be settled 
in a satisfactory manner. No definite infor- 
mation can be obtained, however, as to the 
basis upon which the settlement will be 
determined. Speculators who got the hang 
of the situation and made quick turns are 
the ones who picked up the profits, while the 
holders on were about where the commence- 
ment of the week found them, not much 
worse or better off for the efforts of the 
week. The fluctuating tendencies made 
things lively for the time and enabled some 
to pocket enough to pay expenses. The 
sales for the week amounted to 1,844,328 
shares, of which the following are the 
highest, lowest and closing quotations: 


Low- Clos- 

Fltgh- est. ing 

Sales, est, Oct. 2th. 
Adams Express,................. 100 183 183 183 

Amer. BEpreae. ....0cccccccsece 175 9G 923g 9336 
Alton & Terre Haute............ 100 21 21 (at 
American Tel. and C. Oo....... 150 55 55 55 
2 Se ee 20 «lv 10 10 
Canadian South’n............... 8,000 30%; 28% 2 
Canadian Pacific................ 460 44 44 44 

Central Pacific. ............0..0s 8,460 393, 37% 38% 
| een a. 35 35 

Ches, and Ohio.................. 160 5% «26% OB 

Ohes, and Ohio Ist pf.......... 205 1% We 10% 
Ohicago, Bur., & Q.... 117}¢ 118 
Chicago and Alton.......... ... 128 = 128 
Chic. 8t. L, & P. pf 17 i7 
Chicago and N. W.... ........ 84 85 
Chicago & N. W. pf...... 123 123 





Chicago, M. andSt, P 75% «7254 «(7856 
Chic,, M. & St. P., pf........... 108) «= 103s: 108 
a 139 «=1389—Ss«189 
Delaware, L., and W’n.. 1044 1043¢ 10834 
Del. and Hudson......... 86 83 = 84% 






Denver SIE csinmiconesioes gy 9% «8 94 
ee 56 56 C6 
I ite catesencscocereccnces 435 «4 46 
East Tennessee, pf............... 64 6K BK 
Evans, & T, H.... “4 68 30 
Illinois Central................. 119% 118% 119 
oe ee, 82 82 
Ind., Bloom., and W...... ... 14 13% 14 
Lake Shore.. 68 8% 66 
Lake Erie and Western 122% iI ll 
Louisville and Nashville 26% 26 2634 
Manhattan, con................ 7444 «78 74 
Mamboattan, B.......0.20.0s000 (oe il 
ere Be aes) | 81 
Metropolitan................+¢ 96 96 96 
Michigan Central.............. 67 B44 66 
Bs Be ie Bie ctcncseseaccesecce ig 1 ll 
Minn, & St. Louis, pf 25% Wy iy 
Mo., Kan. and Texas..... 17% 164g «16% 
Missouri Pacific................ 9% OIG 9255 
Morris & Essex................. 122 «6123192 
Nash., C, & St. L. 85 35 35 
iS | eee 46 89% «4134 
N. Y. Central... £944 8535 865% 
N.Y. and New Eng 10% 104 105% 
New York, & N. H. 180 = 173g «180 
N.Y., Lack. & W. 863g 86 86 
M. ¥., Le, B. OO W....cccccccccces 135, 125, 18 
N. Y., L. E,, and W, pf. 26 20 26 
RA) ea 8 
Wie Wop UE iccnecécece-coesas ll ll i 
i. ¥., GC. em BE.L........ccccoce 4 5 SO 
Northern Pacific...... ........ , 18 176 17% 
On ee Pacis pianpbicieaias Y 3 % 
Ohio a Mt c, pref 69.525 436 4134 tas 
Or. Im 
Oregon T: 
Oregon 
(Ohio Central 
Pacific 
Pitts Few 
i.» Ft, 
Pullman Car. titi 
2} 
Roch. and 
Rock Inland _ i 
Rich, and W 15 
Rich. &, All 2% 34 
St. L. & 8. 20g 20% 
8t. LL &s.F 40 
8t.L. & 8, F 6 86 
St. P.M. a 7846 
et P. and Omaha 29 2 (8 
rt P. 89 8536. 85 
Union Pacis bis bo Ba 
United States i ut oss” 
» Bt. L.& 56 5 o 
Wells-Fa: lio §=—httos tw 
estern 6iy% 58% 59% 


U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market has been dull and inactive with but 
little demand, though prices are firm and 
in some instances have advanced. The 
following are the closing quotations: 


Bid. Avked. . Asked, 

ve. 1891, AL 118 |Currency 6s, 126 o 

4268. 1891, om. -1)2% 118 |Currency 66, '96.127 _ 

48, 1907, eer 121 |C cy 180 - 

4a, 1907, am: 132 = 

* 1907, coup. - 
ree 


4,120 121 Currency és. 199.188 
cents lot 
Bank ~-seerlnd —The weekly state- 
ment, issued from the Clearing House last 
week, was favorable to the banks. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease in 
~~ of $25,000, an increase in specie of 
1,048,000, a loss in legal tenders of $323,- 
000, an increase in deposits of $831,600, 
and an increase in circulation of $158, 200. 
The movement of the week resulted in an 
increase in surplus reserve of $517,100, and 
the banks now hold $32,182,850 in excess 
of the legal requirements. 
The American Exc National Bank 
has declared a bwiryes ok dividend of 


three and if . 
i on a half per cent., payable 


| until the National Gas Saving Company 


Automatic Gas Saving Governor, manufac- 
tured by the National Gas Saving Com- 
pany, of this city, premising by saying that 
we have one of the Governorsin use at THE 
INDEPENDENT Press Rooms, one in our com, 
posing rooms and one in our office. 

‘‘Numerous and various attempts have 
been made from time to time to effect a sav- 
ing in the consumption of gas, which, not 
only in great establishments such as the 
Metropolitan Opera House and other places 
of amusement, and vast commercial houses 





like Potter & Stymus’, Macy & Co.’s, Dan- 
iel & Son’s, etc., but in stores, offices and 
families, forms a considerable item of ex- 
pense. Inventive genius and mechanical 
skill have been at work for years to bring 
about this ‘consummation devoutly to be 
wished,’ but with only indifferent success 


came to the front with an invention of su- 
perlative merit. This consists of Sleeman’s 
Automatic Gas Saving Governor, which 
acts automatically in 


equalizing 


regulating and 
the pressure at the burner, 

and independent of the 
amount of pressure brought to bear either 
at the works, pipes or meters. 


irrespective 


An exces- 
sive local pressure is unavoidably necessary 
in order to adequately supply points of 
consumption at a great distance or at an 


unusual elevation. This necessity creates 


an undue and superfluous average of supply 
at intermediate points, which, as already 
indicated, is readily and effectually checked 
or reduced by the attachment to the meter 
of the Automatic Gas-Saviug Governor—an 
operation which can be performed in thirty 
minutes on any meter, and incurring but a 


nominal expense, while it involves an 
absolute saving of at least 334 per cent. 
The immediate action of the machine is to 
reduce the pressure at the burner, which 
ranges from fifteen to thirty tenths of an 
inch to five-tenths, thus lessening as a natu- 
ral sequence the consumption of gas and 
consequent expense at exactly the same 


ratio. This advantage cannot be over-esti- 
mated, even when viewed from an econom- 
ical standpoint merely; but its merits do 
not stop here; the reduction of expense 
actually carries with it a proportionate in- 
crease in the intensity and brilliancy of 
light. In a word, the National Gas Saving 
Company, which has its office at 21 East 
14th Street, New .York, has merited the 
grateful recognition of every gas consumer 
in the land, by plaging within his reach, at 
a trifling cost, the means of obviating exces- 
sive and onerous gas bills resulting from a 
needless and preventable waste of gas, of 
doing away with imperfect combustion, 
smoking and blowing of burners, disagree- 
able and noisome odors, and of securing 
superior light and the saving of four times 
the cost of the gas-saving machine within 
a single year. Those interested will do 
well to call at the Company’s office, 21 East 
14 th street, where they will be courteously 
received and afforded an opportunity of 
inspecting the practical workings of the 
machine and of seeing thousands of testi- 
mopials received from those who have 
availed themselves of the advantages 
presented by this great invention.” 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, ane France, 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 
L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
53 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
GRAIN AND PROV SIONS IN OHIOAGO, ON MAR 








gut Beart epee at iat 








WHY COMPLAIN 


Saormas te Bills? 





GUARANTEED REDUCTION 


15 to 40 Per Cent.!! 


The U.S.Gas Commission, ably supported by 
the united testimony of hundreds of the most in- 
telligent scientists and best-informed expert authori. 
ties of both Europe and America, have demonstrated, 
by numerous practical, scientific and exhaustive 
tests, that in order to secure the maximum of light 
at the minimum of cost, gas pressure should 
not exceed 5 tenths of an inch at the burner. 
Any excess of pressure beyond this limit, is 
simply a waste of gas (or money), diminishing 
volume and quality of light and increasing ex- 
pense, in exact proportion as the pressure is in- 
creased. 

Why condemn the Gas Companies? 


They are powerless to remedy the evil, as, in order 
to supply all their patrons, whether near or remote, 
they are compelled to employ an excessive lecal 
pressure of 15 to 30 teuths in order to supply 
extreme points of consumption, thus resulting 
in an excessive average supply to all interme- 
diate consumers. 

Different degrees of elevation also affect the nomi- 
nal gas pressure and add materially to the difficult 
problem of maintaining a low average pres- 
sure. 

The Kemedy 
Isin the hands of every gas consumer, by at. 
tachment to their meter of 


SLEEMAN’S AUTOMATIC GAS SAV- 
ING GOVERNOR. 


(Can be attached to any gas meter in 80 minutes.) 

THEY EQUALIZE Tuk PRESSURE to 5 TENTHS, 
whether one or 100 burners are lighted, 

The Automatic action of valve cuts off ex- 
cessive Street pressure when lights are extin- 
guished, thus preventing all wastage and bad 
odors from leaky pipes. 
THEY REMEDY SMUKING 

BURNERS. 

INSURE COMPLETE COMBUSTION. 
INCREASE BRILLIANCY OF LIGHT. 
PERMIT NO WASTE GAS. 
NO POISONOUS VAPORS. 
NO VITIATED ATMOSPHERE. 
Save Their Cost Every Three Months! 

(Equal to 400 per Cent. per Annum.) « 

Entire Metallic Construc'n, Sirmople, Efficient, Durable 
Indorsed by highest 

o cial, Mechanical and Expert Authorities, 

Over 5,000 in Service. 


and “ Blowing’s 





(Warranted for 6 years.) 


SUBSTANTIAL TESTIMONY. 
“SAVING 88} PER CENT.” 


oink WY Neogene a BY 


W. TILLOrson, Business mae. 


“ wel ne 83 PER CENT.” 
“ Have thoro fone several on our factories, 
Are much please c th them 


‘OTTIER & Srruus , NG Co,, 
Lexington Avenue, 4ist and 42d Streets. New York, 


12 MACHINES—8 THEATERS, 
Lig Satintpctony Reduction in ‘Gas Bills. Better 
HARRY MINER's powery Theatre, } ~ 
«  «  Bighthave. * Jz 
* SAVING 35 TO 40 PER CENT.” 
“ Astonishing results. Does all you claim.” 


New York OComepy T me 
Gare & SpPaper. Prop: 


4 MACHINES—SAVING 25 Per Cent.” 


srt hae mentbs in service, Entirely satisfac- 
DANIELL & Son, Importers, B way, N.Y. 


* SAVING 83; PER CENT.” 


Agents American Wetok Go New York. 
REFERENCES—NEW YORK CITY: 


ee ae pen a an ae B.B,Co. 
l. pean 
1,500 Pothers. 
ee PAMPHLETS BY a 


N. th Midis wackince are ta machines are in nedeacs in this 
cere Office. 


obsaicar demonstration of the machine can be 
Exclusive State Agencies 


Can be secured by prompt application to 


THE NATIONAL GAS SAVING CO, 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 


37 West Congress Street, Detroit. 
Branches in Condon, Washington and Paris, Send 
for pamphlet free 


THE WESTERN — 


FARM MORTGAGE Co. 


nee Cee. RANBAS, , 
Loans. Pp 
— ee S Guarantee from J = 


berlence nile fs . Bend for cire 
¥ M. samp. 








hae oa L. H. Perkins, See, 
ae wee ees na 





” ghonteete ap tn ALG EOEAE LOADS, 
notes payday by + oy hy Sea 


y 
city of neapolia, at rates of interest to neta 
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E'P. Bg oletirae 
LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT co. 





STORAGE ‘WAREHOUSE, 
NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D 8T., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR pli aK 4 STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR OF BUI as. 
THOS. L. JAMES, President. 
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Hommercial 


DRY GOODS. 


Tuoven there has been no very notice- 
able improvement in the general condition 
of business in the market for dry goods, 
the unfavorable indications of the past few 
weeks have developed no new strength; 
but the requirements of the consumer are 
being steadily supplied in the same con- 
servative method that has controlled the 
transactions of the market for so longa 
time. That the great interest nanifested 
by business men in the presen: political 
canvass is a factor of encouragement to 
the general quiet there is experienced in 
the various departments, is beyond doubt, 
and the probabilities are that but little will 
be done in the way of new business until 
after the issues of election day are deter- 
mined. There has been some complaint as 
to slowness of collections on open accounts, 
and an apparent stringency of money in 
some localities, but no serious embarrass- 
ment has been realized from this source, 
though the effect has been dampening to 
any effort made in the direction of a boom. 

The prospects for the future are freighted 
with encouragement, however, as the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the 
country have not lost their vitality, though 
sluggish for the time being. Throughout 
the week business has ruled quiet with 
commission houses as regards transactions 
witu buyers on the spot; but a good many 
orders for small reassortments came for- 
ward by mail and wire, which tends to 
confirm the belief that distributers are 
carrying exceptionally light stocks. The 
jobbing trade was by no means active, but 
a fair business for the time of year was 
accomplished by the principal jobbers. 
Agents’ prices are nominally unchanged; 
but it is a buyers’ market for some descrip- 
tions of cotton goods, calicoes, dress fab- 
rics, knit underwear, etc. 

Corron Goops.—There was a continua- 
tion of the light band-to-mouth demand 
for cotton goods which has existed for 
some time past, no large transactions hav- 
ing occurred in any particular description. 
Converters and the manufacturing trade are 
operating sparingly, and the export demand 
is quite moderate, while jobbers are only 
buying such quantities as are needed for 
immediate distribution. There is no great 
pressure on the part of agents to sell at 
present; but leading jobbers are endeav- 
oring to stimulate business by offering cer- 
tain makes of plain and colored cottons at 
very low figures; and their efforts in this 
connection are meeting with considerable 
success. 

Priwt Ciorus continue in fair demand, 
and prices are steady, on the basis of 8$c. 
for 64x64s., and 23c. for 56x60s. Contracts 
for delivery of 4, pieces 64x64s weekly 
to January were made in Fall River during 
the week, at 84c. 





Prints were in very light demand at 
agents’ hands, selections having been 
almost wholly restricted to small parcels of 
fancies, indigo-blues, robes and furnitures, 
the best makes of which are fairly steady 
in price, while * —, favor the buyer. 
Jobbers report a fair, but by no means ac- 
tive business in this department. 

GinGHaMs continue dull in commission 
circles, as usual at this advanced stage of 
the season; but stocks are in excellent 
shape, and much smaller than at the cor- 
responding time in former years. Jobbers 
are still doing a fair business in dress 
styles, fancies and staple checks. 

Dress Goons were in limited demand at 
agents’ hands, and the jobbing trade was 
only of moderate proportions. Soft-wool 
fabrics are, however, doing fairly well, and 
some of the most popular plaid effects in 
these goods are remarkably well sold up, 

Wooten Goops.—The woolen goods’ de- 
partment of the trade has shown some ani- 
mation during the past week, and a fair 
amount of business was done in worsted 
suitings and fangy cassimeres by the lead- 
ing jobbing houses. Buyers were present 
upon the market in goodly numbers, and 
the amount of transactions were liberal, 
considering the existing condition ot 
affairs, and the strong conservative influ- 
ence governing the market. ‘The retailers 
have experienced considerable increase in 
the demand for woolen fabrics, and a lively 
business was the result, which will be felt 
to a greater degree among jobbers in the 
course of a week or two. Some near-by 
jobbers were in the market, and a fair 
number or re-orders were given for fine 
woolen shawls; but the demand for that 
class of goods is still disappointing. Spring 
underwear was also atill a discouraging 
feature, the number of orders to date being 
far behind the experience of any recent 
year. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Some of the departments in foreign goods 
were active during the week, though the 
general condition was quiet. Silks were 
depressed and inanimate, and the attention 
of the silk wanes for the principal jobbers 
was monopolized by the auction sale of 
Guinet goods. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week. 1884. 1888, 
Entered at the port.. ........ $1,798,084 $2,471,280 
Thrown on the market.. .... 1,688,678 2,867,697 

Since Jan, 1st, 

Entered at the port.......... 98,793,288 108,468,415 
Thrown on the market....... 96,968,475 102,588,552 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Monpay Evewina, October 27th, 188. 
CORSET JEANS. 


Amory .......- —@ 1% Laconia. sat..—_@ = 


seen eee 


8a 
Canoe River... 
Clarendon..... —@ 6 





Indian Orchard, Beebport lea. . —@ 83¢ 
Imported....—@ 6¢\Rockport...... -—@i7 
° DENIMB. 
Amoskeag......—@14 (Otis, OC....... —@10 
BRED s 6:00-00¢% —@ 7 ‘Otis, BB....... —@il1 
Ostambian, h'y |Pearl River... —@13}¢ 
aces eaiccan —@l4 (|York blue... .»—@183¢ 
columab’ a! XXX Warren, AXA. .—@12 
brown.. — “  BB....—@l11 








Amoskeag......—@ 744 ar 1g 
i acpecwes -—@ 1% ae —@10% 
Glasgow,checks—@ 7 |White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 4 staple...... «—@ 1% 
Lancaster... «—@ 8 |White M’ be 
Manchester....—@ 7 fancy... 8 
Albion.........—@ 534|Manchester....—@ 6 
American. .....—@ 54) Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 544/|Mallory........—@ 6% 
Arnoid’s........—@ 6 |Pacific........ -—@ 6 
66 mas 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ : Simpson’s solid 
Garner’s blues..—@ | =e 6 





Gloucester. . Hy Steel River, fncy-@ 544 
" See —@ 6  |Slater’s solids —@ 5% 
Hamilton..... —@ 6 eae 
Knickerbocker, oe—@ 4% 
fancy.. o—@ 5 Windsor fancy. —@ 6 
STRIPES, 
American....— @ 8}¢,Otis, BB..... — @ && 
Amoskeag....— @10 Thorndike, A— @10 
“ fancy.— @104% B— @9 
Columbian...— @ 7%|Uncasville,A.— @— 
Hamulton....— — 8 @ll 
Caledonia, _. k.—@10%4 {Park Mills, No. 
—@10 _ a ¥ 
Economy...... -@ 9 |Park Mills, No. 
Otis, apron.... me _ See ---—-@13 
Otis furniture, —$ 934 |York, I........ —@ 6% 








LE BOUTILLIER BROS, 


Broadway and 14th St. 


800 PIECES LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


cases 62 inch, all-wool Ladies’ Cloths, in all colors 
and black, at 
49c. Per Yard. 
5 cases inch, all-wool Ladies’ Cloths, elegant new 


colorings, a 
59c. Per Yard. 


20 cases 52-inch, all-woo) Ladies’ Cloths, “our own" 
special brand, all colors and black , at 


75c. Per Yard. 
86-inch, all-wool French Cashmeres, in new street 
shades, at 


20c. and 39c. Per Yard. 


GLOVES. 


19 dozen Ladies’ long Monsapetaize Kid Gloves, em- 
broidered backs, all choice shades, a 


59c. Per Pair; worth $1.00. 


Persons wishing samples of cloths should send two 
cent stamp for postage 





JAMES M’CREERY & CO., 


Are now showing a stock of un- 
usual variety and magnitude 
in BLACK, COLORED, and 
FANCY VELVETS. 

Several cases of our RICH 
NOVELTIES, having arrived 
too late for our wholesale trade, 
are now being disposed of at 
retail, at prices considerably 
below cost of importation, An 
examination invited. 


Broadway, cor. 11th St., 
New York. 





GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


#-inch Cable Twills, 

#-inch Cable Fancy Twills, 
Sovereign Fancy Twills, 

46-inch Gilbert Fancy T wills, 
%@-inch Fancy Satine, 

40-inch Fancy Fine Satine, 
44-inch Satin Surah Fancy 

Twills, 

Black King Twills (fast black), 
Satin Surah Twills (fast black), 
Padded Black (White one side), 
Gilbert Twill Serge (fast black), 
French Percale (fast black), 
Freneh Cambric, 36 inch, 

Black Swan T wills (fast black), 
Regal Black Twills (fast black), 
Black Prince Twills (iast black), 
Black Duke T wills (fast black), 
Black Hawk T wills (fast black), 


346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


ST. LOUIS, 
BALTIMORE, 


RICHMOND, 
DUBLIN, IRE, 





Opera I'wills, 
Crescent Twills, 
Sovereign Twills, 
Royal Twills, 


Improved Royal 
Twiile, 

Girard Twills, 

Cable Twills, 

Satin Merveilleux 
Twills, 

Gros Grain T wills, 


Satin Classique 
Twills, 


Satin Surah Twills, 
Turque Satin Twills, 
Imperial Twilis, 
Italian Serge, 

Plain Dyed Satine, 
Brocade T wills, 





ANOTHER GREAT SALE 


CLOAKS AND SILKS 
HANNIGAN & BOULLLON 


SUCCESSORS TO 
WALLER & McSORLEY. 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 


GREAT AUCTION SALE 


TOWNSEND & MONTANT, 
79 AND 61 LEONARD ST. 


In our Silk Department will be found special 
bargains this week. Having purchased 
largely at the auction sale of Townsend & 
Montant, we are prepared to offer on Monday 
several superior lines of Silks at prices which 
must insure their being sold out speedily. 


es AND ea 


RAIN SILK. same brand, ex- 

tra heavy, at 98c. ; veh #1. 
60 pieces black *dRos GRAIN SILK, same brand 
double extra satin finish, at $1.25; these ‘goods are sold 


elsewhere for $2. 
as t line of colored GROS GRAIN SILK, from 


‘4A full assortment of black and colored SILK VEL- 
ver at 98c.; sold in other houses for 81.25. 


BLACK GOODS. 


86-inch English body CASHMERE, 17c,; worth 2éc. 
bry - Sagi body CASHMERE, very heavy, at 


at 50c. 
‘inch upin's all-wool French CASHMERE, dra 
d’ete finish, at 9c ; good value for $1. . 


DRESS GOODS. 


24-inch wide fine wool BROCADES, heavy BIAR- 

RITZ CORDS, and new'twil OAS HMERES, in all 

shades and colors, only ote worth 20c, 

$o-inch wide heavy CASHMER RE, in beautiful col- 
ors, only ye ; sold all over for 

English body CASHMERE, all-wool fill- 

ing in all the fashionable colors, only 2c, ; a bargain 


“SP EOIA L.—%0 pieces extra heavy English CASH- 
—. 47 inches wide, only 45c, ; would oy — at 


25-inch fine - FLATDS in the latest novelties, only 
oie. and 10 et worth lic, and 20c, 

inch "n all-wool FLANNELS, in all the new colors, 

Sich | heavy LADIES' CLOTH, 49c,; a bargain for 


66-inch fine French LADIES’ CLOTH, all- 52° in 
every oper a and shade, only 69c, per yard; sold last 
season fo 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


The above sale of cloaks was peremptorily 
ordered to close an account of Imported 
Geods. They are placed in lots, and will be 
cleared out at about cost of material. 





LOT 1—Ladies’ Silk Seal Plush SACQUES quilted 
Nales, we with ornaments to match at $12.99. 
woods are 


reain 
LOT + Elegant Seal 1 Plush SACQUES, with quilted 
ee lining. | mene long, seal ornan.ents, at $18.88; 
a na 
LOT 3—Real Seal Plush SACQUES, manufactured 
from the best quality of seal plush, quilted satin 
sash: poxt with chamois pockets, real seal ornaments, at 


tive wo 8 
CIRCULARS, fur edging and 

full ifarsaie in in Sletten ry ae satin no Tat 
ve 


: sively vorh 
jor 17—COLORED DO 


ont uality of ALL-WOOL DIAGO- 
at. gual i trimmed all round bot- 

rh 6-i inch’ Russian hair trimming, 

box-plaited back, with h or » 88.49; 

manufacture, $12. 

T 9-ALL-WOOL DIAGONAL NEWMARKETS 

ylaited back, all colors, at @4,87; a positive bargain at 


LOT 10-An EXTRA QUALITY OF IMPORTED 
DEAGORALS eee. TS, trimmed with an extra 
quality of As on cu . somone, all around 
bottom. praiied on back, se cheep 8 t 812.50. 
1—ELEGANT BLACK sT INET JERSEY 
JACKETS, trimmed all round bottom, sleeves, and 
collar with the best quality of Astrakhen, richly 
braided do 2 frontand th r very fine military 
braid, SitkWis ALL worth ren os. Bicaven 

WLs— t SHAWLS, 
tassel fringe, at $1.40; 


AV fine quaiit of f ALL. Woon BE 
SHAWLS full slzo, ? at 84 50. vine 





2.38 ; 
14—MI8  OERVELO KS, orn 
mt ~ to8 rears, +e 10 to 16 years, $8c.; eed va 
for $3 an 
LOT 15— 


all colors, 2 to8 ea, Astrakhan trimmed, with d 
shoulder cape, 10 to 16 years, $4.69; yoalitedly 
woot 5 is MISSES? EXTRA QUALITY of ALL-WOOL 
0} c 
ARKETS, Plush and Astrakhan trimmings on 
e pend r~ —~ ee $4.87; lu to 


ges te 
16 years, .%; worth 
0 R. ADI Ay ag JACKETS, 


viWe are alm offering ail th latent sy) 
@ are a180 0: n, e J 
he f the tate ay OTH FLAN. 


Mi: ses’ and Chil CLOT AN. 
NEL and SILK SUITS fully % PER CENT. CHEAPER 
than any other house in the trade. 


HOSIERY. 
10 cases of Men's White Merino BHIRTS, all sizes, 


#F, isauee Of tasn’s All-Wool Scarlet SHIRT 
Cases 0: en's -Woo! 
DAAWERS to match; splendid val —iomeauee 





ue. 

657 dozen Ladi * Sc arle Vv 
ee, and DEAWERS to march s big freee ated 
Ion Fane and White Silk HANDEER. 


wo! 

im tyle, 
value at twice the pric nroved — 
pet B 5-hook CORSETS, at 4uc. 
wee sputed hit of fe city, 


DOMESTICS. 
om ases full size white BLANKETS, from auction, 


79¢., tic, 8, aS NPA chea aap. 
lv ETS, from auction, from $1,75, 
$ a, B3. un to B16; 60 per cent. under regular 


100 pairs, all pines, all-wool, slightly soiled BLANK- 
“Cele from worth dou 
ged B. AR Ets at greatly reduced prices. 
. rm CO BTABL -» BBC. 
1.60; best value in Grand Street. 
Son n sateen COMFORTABLES, from 
ieee % per cent under cost. under cost. 


“WANNIGAN & BO & BOUILLON, 


245 GRAND STREET, 
FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY, 


per pair, are 





ele 








; an over’ 





&} @ 
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4 LARD. 
Weekly Market Review ° Steam rendered, per tierce... . 
a is "y me a 
th American........,..+++ 
W &) SLO A N E 14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., | GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
NEW YORE. -_ 
| a avian Satsang Bate, Factory, fine, .....+.+0.+++0++ 
t ial 7 GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS Fair to good 
Have just opened a large collec- ESTABLISHMENT. COPFER, Ohio Factory, ial ae “ 
tion of choice Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... -7 @13 good to prime 8 
OUR PRICES. Santos, Choice to Best............++++ WE eeetmatinaied arte cone tO 
ORIENT AL ALWAYS THE LOWEST. —_ pulasusaeaeakanersnesecenetsee os . re pow! ms 
WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 9@123¢ State an a — Ao aiianct uK@ 25 
OUR LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOOK OF 9%@12 Western, fresh-laid............-.+- 4% @-— 
CRIES «cc aeccsecesheecsapeeste - 3@ — 
Carpets and Rugs,| FALL GOODS. os DRESSED POULT, 
j @45 Turkeys, fair to good........ ...—11 @— 15 
— ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 16 @65 Chickens, State and W’st’rn,choice—12 @— 18 
in a great variety of patterns and 16 @60 Chickens, Philadelphia, per Ib. ..—15 e— 19 
sizes, Which they offer at Retail SUITS AND CLOAKS, AND HATS _@ 5% vw a emeancage st @— Ww 
at prices less than similar goods AND BONNETS 6%@— VEGETABLES. 
: 6%4@— | Cabbage, per 100........ +++. +++ 8 00 @ 4 00 
have been selling at Wholesale. THE MOST APPROVED MAKE OF ne Cabbane, af me benssqier estes $+ e oo 
BROADWAY, _ | BLACK AND COLORED SILKS eee __ | Tomaong: por botecesssssccccci— 40 = 8 
’ ¥6@ 5% | Turnips, Russia..........+.0+0+> — 00 @ 1 00 
Fichteenth and Nineteenth Sts,, | SATINS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. edad | eee 
4 teent an ineteent ts., DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
BOCSERS, CEDETEAD, SD CAAies TO8 ais Apples, King, per bbl.......... 200 @ 22% 
NEW YORK. LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. - plow Kings por DPh isis" 195 @ 1 15 
@40 “ Greenings, “ “ .. 125 @1 580 
Pears, Seckel, per keg ve 
FISH. " 
George’s Cod (new), per qtl. .@—— @ 4 50 pe nerre Bose, per bbl. i ‘= HA 
IN THE NEWEST FALL STYLES AND | Grand Bank God........-..- « 300@ 8 2% Duchess, + Sona oa 
] COLORS. Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........ "2000 @ 22.00 | Quinces, per bbl..... :.++.++-. Su O50 
LINENS, BLANKETS, AND LACE CURTAINS | Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........ + 950 @ 10 50 7 See —10 @— 15 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED | Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... see in “Catawba 6K@— 4 
FOR YEARS. Box Herring.......... negsetses a @ Cranbersies, Cape Cod, per erate 8 2% @ 4 0 
“ ersey, per crate,. 2 4% 
LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, ) 6 @uwmman mages. =| roomy retin ae 
new, ) 2 eee eee cate — 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. Posena, par Wosss-ss.ccccecee — 9 @ 10 
Grand Allen and Orchard Sts, N Y OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. Four: Chestnuts, per bush.......... .200 @8 50 
4 ala Sour Extras and Patents. .€2 00 @4 00 Hickory nuts, per bush........ 200 @2 50 
SEND POSTALCARD FOR FALLCATALOGUE, Te EE ccnenceesee --. 225 @ 2 55 MESTIC DRIED FRUsT. 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCT. 15th. Superfine Spring........... 245 @ 265 JOMEs 4 @— 8% 
Ohio, Ind. T., 8a 
7, SS Eee , fine Wiuter......7....., 260 @ 280 
LADIES COSTUMES = vee | gente aids 18 33% 
' Western Sp: Wheat, ext’a 2 90 @ 8 10 
Minnesota, “ Piesennn se 1% @ 425 
Lyons Silk Plush Cloaks, @16.75, $18.75; worth $25.00 & t | Spring Wheat, “Patents”. 515 @ 6 00 
aie ates long Seal Plush Cloake, $25.60 and $35.00, | === Whi > oe 815 @ 8 2 
Matelasse Russian Circulars, trimmed fur, $12.00; ea WOE, c.06000000 
shine Bi (and Brocade Dolmans, trimmed, $16.50, TO SUBSCRIBERS. Ex. et Sat, ewer. - 815 @ 3 35 __ 98 85 
Brocade Velvet Wraps, trimmed Chenille, $18.50, ; ’ O. Round Hoop Ex. (abip’@). 295 @325 | Indiana poaam, CFNNE «00200009 26 en 
22.00, . Subscribers will do us a favor if they White Wheat Ex. (0. & Ind.) 3 20 @ 8 45 . <n  e 
French Diagonal Dolmans, $8.50; same thing else- St, Louis, Single Extras... 370 @ 3 90 Coarse oon bloed....20 @28 
"itp hue Corkacrew Newmarkets, tallor finieh, faced will consult the date on the yellow address 400 @4 40 N. ¥., Mich., and Ind., washed X = on 
“io fine Biackvaud Golored Sik Suits, trimmed, $29.00; | label on their paper and kindly renew two ' : 4 2 : 50 N. Y., Mich., and Ind, No. 1......... 40 @45 
0) 00, 3 ‘ “ “ 
All-wool Fin nel Bute, eta elsewhere 818.00. or three weeks previous to the date there 835 @ 4 25 - Me i comma +4 
P dit Mine Havelocks,«ood cloth, well irhmmed, ages | Tecorded, thus avoiding the loss ef any con- 425 @470 Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. x ons oni 
170 Misses’ ie Newmarkets, $6.75. secutive numbers of the paper. Every 425 @ 4 85 “ “ 6 Bes hoes oven 
Misses’ Fine Seal Plush Cloaks, 814.50 to $25.00, 325 @ 5 WO “ «4 “ No.%.... 8 
oo grees Fined Secacs, 97.60 to G12,.0. number of Tue INDEPENDENT contains 80 “ “ ‘ common.. ..80 
200 Misses’ Cashmere Suits, trimmed satin, $1.98. much that is valuable and of the greatest Haas bapeoarorsonece one mer . 4 4 3 ° Burry at value, adie 
importance to people who read and think, | Corn Mea: GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
h becriber should 1 thi a Western........ eoceccovere 3 20 @ 8 40 sc ats ne Per Ton. 
3 that no subscriber should neglect this cau- Brandywine “hae panama 8 50 e = Soluble Pacific 00 @45 09 
Brocade Silk Velvets in black and eolors, $1.00 per tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in | = © """" ~ — 7 “S Ammon 00 p 4 00 
‘inch Brocade Velvets, all colore, $1.6 per yard; | 80me special cases, for a subscriber to re- | wagar: “ UB. 00 @381 00 
very cheap. aol WEE AS. cccccccccoces e— 83 @— %& “Ground Bone. 00 @83 50 
Silk Velvets, in colors, 9c, per yard up. new exactly at the expiration of his sub- « No. 2 - “ t 00 @81 50 
1 inch Moleskin Plush, tits per yard; worth $2.75. ? aE auneeesesdoviccenes Nominal “  Petato Fertilizer 00 60 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- ae seeeeeeeereeees — 8 @— 7 Tobacoo 0 Fer a 00 p74 09 
oui “ t a 
DRESS GOODS. ure in continuimg his paper. It always Mined +e Brenvesere soem a @— 57 Gare a New York jad x, 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name White, No2.....ssccceecees — 8 @— 60 less 5 per cent. of above prices. ) 
8 cases 46-inch English Cashmeres, all colors, 87}c. Ox Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 47 50 
per yard ; elsewhere 50c. of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 37 “ ~Wheat “ 47 50 
3 cases 42-inch Colored Armure Suitings, 87}¢c. per d White, No, 1 — 48 50 
. bag canes English Mohairs, mixed colors, 2c. ; worth old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 40 00 
%-inch, all-wool, Black Cashmeres, 88c. per yard. hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 85 00 
Elsewhere 50c. P State........ Cccceccccecces — — —@-— 
qsejnch Bison Cloth in black 7%e.; regular $1.00 | US & new subscriber with their own re- ee eaainacetartted inane: a - to order. 
y, 
42-inch, fine wool, French Black Brocades, 9c; | newal. es Works 
th 1, 7 ; re (ei ne Ree Fen ee - = ie ) 40 00 
“pine Ladies’ Cloths in latest colors.70c,, 7éc., 84c., P ND. « : = 2- im Homesend Tobacco Grower 
6c. We continue to offer the following very | = FBFFOWB- +++ seeeercseeecece (Mic Carbon Works) 60 00 
_ Seerpreneettnenie cesses oe 185 @— — — 
liberal Bennet fichigan Oerbon Works) 45 00 
TERMS. Green, prime, # bush.,..... 125 @1 80 ° im — OF 60 00 
’ PROVISIONS. Karl's —— ep cocceee - Se 
One year, postage free...........ssereeeees $3 00 Bardy's Phospho-Feruvian Guano 96 00 
No house in the city displays as large or varied an Six months “ “s 1 50 Gotta Mie aehtea nes bed = : iB 60 “ Ammoniated Superphos- 
par or in Millinery Goodsascan befoundatour | ~~  ————— “*"***nneeeseseseeees Family Mess, ‘ity Seed 18 50 @ 19 00 .-“ -_ fever" fskresees = ® 
maa willshowaslargean | Four months ‘‘ — ‘* ....sesceccscecesecees 1 00 Mess, Western.... by 00 @ 17 50 a spemet eens 95 00 
‘Three months “* “ .....45 iceiediteeed — D8. Long Cl 9 @10 “  Pulverized8. @. houphate- 20 00 
- ——$ . -? eeeetre eereeeree orders 
, One subscription two years............ 5 00 D. 8., Short Clears.......+..-.++ 10 @10% ¢ ee 
Ladies’ and Misses Undergarments, Blankets, Fur . 8. ders....+++. Keseeeees —- @% "s Tobacco Fertilizer 88 00@40 00 
Garments, Men's Furnishing Goods, ete. Two subscriptions, one year each...... 5 00 TS: Baugh’s Be’ gg td 
Send for Fashion Magazine for full details and ; Lesesseee  — 14 @ —16 | Baugh’s Raw Bone Superp - 
prices of the different articles on sale, One subscription five years............ - 10 00 Smoked occas GG a OM - v4 ap 85 60@87 
Subscription price 60c. per annum. Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 (We Bt, | Ibs.) phi oo. omaspece 25 00 
, Bran, 401bs... .......+05. ?—70 @e—75 | Baugh’s ertilizer _—_ 
Our object in offering Tux InpDEPENDENT | Shorts, 60 Ibs.. .......... —0 @ —% or a oe 
ee M 90 to 100 ibs.... — 80 @ 1065 s Warren’ 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 10 2,000 Ibs.......... 83 00@35 06 
‘ 8) % “ae piveriwnae ine 1 le h's ‘Export Bone, 2,000 
4 | paper in five families, each one paying $2 | Bye Pood .....------- pore ee oe ori wcenactctmetyordl +1489 00 @BL OD 
309, 311, 311} to 321 Oil Moule por ton... $900 @ 24.60. | Soluble Marine Guano. °.°°.: 
, oil, GRAND | only. Cottonseed Meal, per tani 26 00. @ 36 60 Peruy'n,rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
STREET; Subscriptions will not be received from AND a . 
. Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100ibe 9 —90 @¢t— 9% 2,240 Ibe. ) 62 00 @bA 00 
56 to 70 Alien St.; 59 to 65 Orchard Street, | Subscription agents upon club terms, but Hey’ go S ooo ates — e 7 ss ( bi srieosrys dons oi 2 GE oe 
New York. special rates will be furnished them upon ’ clover mixed ines @e-—%m%\| “ ved, high grade. ....— — @71 0 
—_— @ — 15 Potash Salts, Kainit, 
application. oat CATGO lOth....--+-2ees evens . 125 @7 1 
3-5 Plaster, per ton (2,000 ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
IT i WTRLY Subscribers are requested to make @ — 00 Maret of Potash (80 v. c.), a o™Ke~ 
j their own remittances to us, instead of o-s Bulphate of Ammonia per 100 Ibs. — — @ = 
Blood, per unit........ -_— 
A VALUABLE MEDIUM FOR having a Postmasteror Newsdealer do itfor 'ASHES,—We quote 454@— cents for 14 
ADVERTISE them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 6>4@7 for 
—_ the subscriber’s paper 1s stopped and letters | Creamery, choice to Ss sbhibaeveie is —@32 Fir t Class Printers’ Materials 
« "ordinary cceatee SI- ° 
A Speclmen Copy mailed free to any address upon | of inquiry are written, allof which might be | sra¢-getin tube no Ba Types,“ . Print 
application. Address avoided if the subscriber transacted Welsh tabs... .....scccccccccscccvcccsess 
pou Western imitation ec vccceveceved VAND & co 
THE INDEPENDENT, New York. business. 6 00 0 OSC OSs OO0s HOOT HOSE FE 15 .lle Fulton and 14 and 18 Btreet New York. 
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Iusurance. 
POST OFFICE BOX INSURANCE. 


Dogs anybody want some underground 
insurance? If so—and we suppose that 
many do, for there is a good deal of that 
sort hought—here is a circular which may 
help them fiod it: 





THE C1\TY AND PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 

United States Branch, No. 802 F Street, N. W. 
Fire Department.—All communications to be ad- 
dressed to the General Manager, P. O, Box 677. 

Wasuinaton, D. C., June 26th, 1884. 
Dear Sir: We are prepared to receive pro- 
posals for fire insurance upon a general class of 
hazards in small amounts at full rates, and 
should be pleased to receive a share of your 
favors, All policies will be issued from this 
office direct, as we have no agencies, 


Applications should give full particulars and 
include diagram. 

We propose to be liberal in our dealings, and 
in the event of loss to abide by the adjustment 
of the majority of the companies interested, 
Any further information will be given on call. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Crty AND ProvinciaL Insurance Co., L'p, 

No. 9 Princess Street, Manchester, England. 


Now, the City and Provincial is not the 
same as the London and Provincial; but it 
sounds so nearly the same that one may 
quite readily be mistaken for the other. 
This may be put down as a suspicious fact 
to begin with; for there is no such paucity 
in language that a new corporation cannot 
name itself without copying the name of an 
old one; and whenever there is an inten- 
tional copying, this fact is a ‘ trade-mark” 
which shows a fraud. The piano venders 
who put on their instruments Steinmay or 
Chickening, although somebody actually 
bearing such name may be joined with 
them, perpetrate a fraud and intend one; 
80 does everybody who intends to steal 
some well-earned reputation and trade by 
having the public mistake his goods for 
the goods of those whose name he steals. 
The close resemblance of the names of 
many co-operative societies to those of 
well-known regular companies is not acci- 
dental. It is fraud; and it went to such 
an extent that the legislatures were com- 
pelled to intervene with laws to prevent 
this sort of counterfeiting. 

Another peculiarity of this City and Pro- 
vincial circular is thatit is anonymous; for 
it gives no names. ‘City and Provincial 
Insurance Company, Limited” is nothing. 
It is not a signature; it would not pass as 
indorsement on acheck; it is not anybody. 
Anybody can write the words; and where 
they are written there is nothing to show 
that anybody in particular wrote them. 
Who and what isthe concern? It may be 
located at 9 Princess Street, in Manchester; 
but there is no evidence that it is. There 
may be a United States Branch at No. 802 
F Street in Washington; but what is it and 
how much is there of it? All communica- 
tions are to be addressed to the General 
Manager, P. O. Box 677. Still no name. 
We have no doubt that communications 
addressed to that box will be duly taken 
out of it by somebody, black or white, boy 
or adult; that any remittances contained 
will be cheerfully received and put where 








they will dothe most good to their recipient. 
We do not doubt that, if a regular intro- 
duction has been secured and an account 
opened in a bank, that personage can 
indorse checks drawn to the order of the 
nameless General Manager, and that some 
kind of “ policy” is sent in return. It does 
not require any more ability than comes 
from the most ordinary education to re- 
ceive money and write out promises; any- 
body can do it. 

The circular announces readiness to re- 
ceive proposals for fire insurance, ‘‘upon 
a general class of hazards in small amounts 
at full rates.” The ‘ general” class is, 
doubtless, defined correctly; it will be 
much more general than particular. The 
‘*small amounts at full rates” is a better 
sounding phrase than ‘‘ any amounts at any 
rates” would be; yet we hazard the con- 
fident opinion that the General Manager of 
the American Branch of the City and Pro- 
vincial will be found exceedingly liberal 
and accommodating on this point; in fact, 
that he will write policies for as much as 
he can find people ready to pay for at any 
rate he can get. His rates may be “full”; 
but who knows the size of his measure? In 
this state, unwise legislation practically 
compels the taking of some insurance which 
is technically underground, although not 
necessarily shaky in quality; but nobody 
would think of sending applications to such 
anonymous and irresponsible concefns as 
this unless tempted by the expectation of low 
rates, Which are necessarily the sole stock 
in trade of the real underground companies. 

The circular further announces that ‘‘all 
policies will be issued from this office direct, 
as we have no agencies.” There are reasons 
for this. One is that reputable agents 
will not readily attempt to represent ‘‘ wild 
cats,” and even men who are not as par- 
ticular about their connections as they 
should be do not like to take the chances of 
being obliged to face angry victims. A more 
potent reason is that there are penalties at 
the law for representing unauthorized com- 
panies; and this fear of the law is the best 
reason also why the General Manager dodges 
state authority by putting his post office 
box in Washington. The London Finance 
Chronicle made an investigation and found 
nothing in Manchester to stand for the con- 
cern except a sign anda man. There wasno 
appearance of any company, and nothing 
about itis known in England. As far as 
can be ascertained . all there is of the City 


and Provincial Insurance Company, Lim- 
ited, is the General Manager, P. O. Box 
677. 

It follows that the policies he issues must 
be low-rate; nobody would touch them for 
any other reason. Are they cheap, how- 
ever? That depends. If the sertin who 
hold them escape without any fire, they are 
cheaper, although it would be still cheaper 
to pay out nothing for insurance. In case 
of fire, the General Manager will not be so 
readily found at his post-office box. Peo- 
ple who buy his wild-cat stuff because it 
does not cost much, should distinctly un- 
derstand that they take two risks: that of 
burning, and that of being abie to collect 
their policies after they do burn. There 
are no courts which can help them; the law 
has nothing to offer them; the wild cat has 
no reputation to sustain, and they will not 
be entitled to sympathy. If people will 
persist in passing by known and responsi- 
ble companies, to buy policies of low-priced 
prowlers, they must run their own risks. 





BREAKING THE FALL. 


Whenever a moralist is in doubt what 
principles of action are most neglected, and 
consequently most in need of champion- 
ship, he has only to select the very tritest 
and most obvious he can think of. Men 
will believe—or at least act upon—ten par- 
adoxes to one truism, and carefully heed 
everything except what lies before their 
noses; and the more any given deduction 
from facts would seem to start up from the 
very roadway and importunately obtrude 
itself at every juncture, the more a large 
part of the community will never notice it 
or think of it, much less shape their course 
by it. 

If there is any ‘one self-evident truth 
with regard to buman life, it is that, while 
the higher rounds of the finanical ladder 
are most comfortable placesto dwell, 
they are dreadful ones to fall from, that 
the higher they are the more disasterous 
and crushing the fall, and that, if one must 
fall, fewer bones will be broken by alighting 
on an intermediate round than by falling 
sheer to the rocks below. Yet plain as it 
is, and lamentable as are the consequences 
of shutting one’s eyes to it, or postponing 
action upon it, we see all around us wrecks 
of once prosperous homes and ghosts of 
vanished affluence and luxury, thin and 
hollow-eyed women and neglected and 
blighted children, that tell of the selfish- 
ness or thoughtlessness or contumacy of 
husbands who shared large earnings with 
their families while they lived, but took no 
heed to provide against an instant cessa- 
tion of every dollar of such earnings by a 
blow which would leave their dear ones 
more helpless than the neediest family who 
had never known better things. So far 
from a great income and the possession of 
all the comforts of life exempting a man 
from the duty of insuring his life for his 
family’s benefit, it furnishes the most im- 
perative and overwhelming reason why he 
should do it without delay. The greater 
luxury that famiiy are enjoying, the more 
terrible will be the suffering of seeing it all 
vanish and standing face to face with a life 
of want and tvil. 

To the poor, bereavement has far less pe- 
cuniary terrors. They are near the bottom 
and have but a little way to fa'l. Severe 
as are Often the struggles it involves, there 
is less to part with; no life of ease to regret, 
no repulsive labor to face for the first time, 
The wife of the humble laborer, frugal in 
habits and tastes, always poor and always 
used to hard work, takes up a cross heavier, 
indeed, than before, and bitter in its 
loneliness, but not greatly different from 
that she has carried for years. But the 
mistress of the prosperous mechanic’s or pro- 
fessional man’s household, till now stinted 
in few reasonable comforts, and never har. 
assed by a doubt as to the supply of money 
for the future, sees a gulf yawning before 
her, in which are buried not only her care- 
less happiness, but too often everything 
that makes life more than a bare struggle 
for existence. This is no fancy sketch. 
Every city, every village in the land has 
such tragic histories ; and the writer has 
now in mind the early death of a corpora- 
tion officer in a small village, at a salary of 
several thousand dollars a year, without 
a dollar of insurance and no ae but 
the furniture of a hired honse, leaving a 
widow and children to utter destitution. 

Only one supposition could excuse for- 
getfulness of these points—namely, that 
the dwellers toward the top are less likely 
to fall than those nearer the bottom, and 
can safely neglect the precautions the latter 











find essential. But this is notoriously not 
the truth. The stroke that levels all alike 
in the dust comes to high as often as to low; 
and no length or comfort of occupancy can 
retard it or soften the fall. There is but one 
thing that can afford—we do not say ade- 
quate protection but—any protection what- 
ever against this awful risk; and that is a 
policy of life insurance, which shall antici- 
pate the savings of years, and give to the 
family that fortune which the bread-winner 
would have earned if he had been spared. 
Even this will not make up for the loss; 
but it will avert the descent to the lower- 
most depths of poverty, spare the bereaved 
ones from material suffering, if it does not 
secure them luxury, and keep the children 
from the ranks of gamins or untrained la- 
borers, if it does not give them the finest 
touches of culture.— Travelers’ Record. 


_ — 


FIRE INSURANCE A CONTRACT 
FOR INDEMNITY ONLY. 


INSURANOE is no more than indemnity; it 
is often much less. There are various 
losses, such as loss of trade, and inconve- 
nience, which no insurance policy can cover. 
This, at first sight, appears hard; but it is a 
rule founded on sound principle. It is 
not too much to say that almost every fire 
is the result of carelessness in one form or 
another, when it is not caused by actual 
incendiarism. Now, in theory at least, every 
honest man recognizes it as his duty to use 
all possible care to prevent fire; but, if 
every man could be depended on to do his 
duty, there would be little need of legal 
rules at all. As human nature is con- 
stituted the average man’s sense of duty 
is much more acute when his duty coin- 
cides with his self-interest. Accordingly, it 
is not to be desired that a man should be 
permitted to free himself entirely trom the 
consequences of his neglect, and he is 
much less likely to omit any needful pre- 
cautions if he knows that, however fully he 
may be insured, he will suffer some loss or 
inconvenience bya fire. The only excep- 
tion tothe rule that profits cannot be insured 
is in the case of buildings, where it is permis- 
sible to insure not more than One year’s rent, 
the amount to be recovered being propor- 
tioned to the time necessary for reinstating 
the damage only. This has been considered 
by some to be astepin the direction of 
ahowing the insurance of all profits; but 
it is not on all fours with the insurance of 
profits on merchandise. In the latter case, 
the profit is rot certain, but is dependent 
on a sale; and in most instances the mer- 
chandise destroyed can be almost immedi- 
ately replaced and sold without any loss of 
profit, whreas the rent of a building is cer- 
tain, the letting of it corresponding to the 
sale of goods, and it is impossible to re- 
place a burned building so quickly as to 
avoid loss of rent.—Post Magazine. 














INSURANCE. 





Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MAS: 
83 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
ERLY, 2d Vice-President and 


&. Vs BS anager of Agencies. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





Sixty-Second Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1884. 














CMSHE CMIPAT AL. .......ccccccccccccccccceees patdeninctdietemedt RNP Te SEAS Sesalliiliestsinlent-sieapinihaisaehideinuoasil Lai ge ee $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premfums....... ee | bedeeeetien sietibaiiadinidebatiianidniiniue pian ee epalinaindomcid sadingomnicerexeteneee 2,650,607 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims......... ....... Lanka idib ani iaictin Minnbaninientdeanicn Pree weet jebida> tie 350,312 42 
I ines cd 'vecuedsdheauba” veoccduabecedesbocee jnbabeeingiivn cael pibebsbeeetenes esnbabbenneie penis cenekennsteseanaunis eindes - 1,342,655 04 

CASH ASSETS...... se. Per: ces eteneesaeneseeeeccenueceeeseseeenetnaesasessseeenee seseueeeeees titeeseeesesseeees BT BAB 574 46 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyholders of Fire insurance: 


NC 4... coh enuueasebadundiaar baud ice dia ealeanesé” 66essbbene $126,336 04 | State Bonds (market value)..................ccceccececcecs bebrocrciAteeds $20,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate......... 1,130,202 44 | Loans on Stocks, payable om demand ....................60...0005 cues 510.850 00 

, Interest due on Ist July, 1884...... rs er sere si wisn Pinu any 112,020 10 
United States Stocks (market Wa adaccccccccceecccghibscamwdlsges Bodh 2,808,789 88 Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents. “es on coca 333,212 06 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value).............. +» 1,922,167 50° Real Estate....... Bac assed Be RA AOR FE. RE RA SS aS roy te F 3 be Ls 379,995 44 


Total........ Sere et eeeeeeeee 


W. £° BPELOW } An’t Seo's. 


ee FL 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


PESO EEE EEE HEH EEE EH SHEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE OEE EEE EEE OEE SOeee 


J H, WASHBURN, V.-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


A dividend of F1\ E PER CENT. has been declare 





Ce Oe ee Beet tee Hee eeeeee 


D. A. HEALD, Vice-President 


Payable on demand. NEW YORK, July 10th, 16%, 
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LIFE AND TRUST CoO,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management, Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Compang 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 





notte ceicbiictumsittesinicainel $16,901,943 27 
Liabilitios..........00...00ccceseee- 14,327,928 23 
Total Surplus.................. $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 


The primed al features of thi of unis fom any are ABSO 
UTE 8E ITY; ECO 1, MA GEM 
pr LIBERALITY TO TH. MNSUI NA — 








All Forms of Life and Endowment Polwies Issued 


T. H. BROSNAN, President 
» Beeretary, 
BURFORD, Actuary 


THE C On: TINENTAL 
LIRE AN pYRR- 


OF manTvOse 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
82,147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 

JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
. President. 


¢7 A.8 WINCHESTER, 
Vice-president. 
R. uu 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Ph Ge {Brooks yr 
cor. 
Buildings: and No. 06 Broadway, FE. De . 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for all other claims.... 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Ne Ma tandresdinticscctsnsnsen 1,661,797 28 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1884. edema res 
This Company conducts its business un 


restrictions of the New York Safety Fund La 
twe Satety Funds together equal $1 ian, cate 


©, P, FRALEIGH 














DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 





SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 

G : JNO, L. RIKER, 
BREE: TOA R LUD op 
HENRY 0. BOWEN, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
AURELIUS B. HULL, A. McOU EDY, 
HSBORET OMteo, OHNE BARD 

WM. H. CASWEL! . Bad 


H. . 
MB WB HURLBUT, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 

8. M. BUC BUCKINGHAM, 





Agency bert Sec. Local Dep't 
Sec, BrooklynDep't 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, JANUARY MTH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter qf the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ile 
affairs on the 31st December, 1888. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1888, to 8ist December, 1883... 84,168,953 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
Jan b Pbenbessaceccnccenencuscecess 1,589,282 58 
Total Marine Premiums. . coecseeeees $85,708,185 68 
Premiums marked off from Ist seein 
1888, to Slat December, 188%............ 84,260,428 98 
i a paid daring the same 
FEU Shae) chsraccccsevece 81,901,042 38 
aie of Premi- 
ums an x- 
penses . 850,080 76 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United ‘States and State of New York 
Stock, City, er Stocks.. $8,666,795 00 
* 1,956,500 00 
Beal Estate Tr ¢ 
425,000 00 
Premium. Notes as — Seaver... 1,588,306 79 
- __ 886,710 68 
Amount. 812,973,812 a 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
Bist December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next, 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 








J.D. JO HORACE GRA 
HARE EE 5 BENNIB, EDMUND W. AZor 
DOLPH LEMOYNE, 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B, LEMONNE, 

JAME CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 

DA DLA Tank JOHN OTT, 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

A, A. RAVEN CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
M. sTuRois, WILLIAM BR 

BENJAMIN H-FIELD, WILLIAM H. PO 

JOSIAH O THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE K. THURB: 

ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM DEGROOT.” 

0. A. HAND JOHN L. RIKER. 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, N iD -NTON SMITH, 
TLLIAM H. WEB ORGE BLIS8s. 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILEiat H. MAOY. 








JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree't, 
A. A. RAVEN. rd Vice.Prea't. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWEK, Jr = = = 
Inthis Compa licy- 
holders have the, cooen- 
tage over those ofallother 
companies, im Non-for- 
feitable dividends to a 
their policies in force 
See Charter. 





President. 











OFFICE, COAL AND [RON 
EXOBANGE BUILDING 
Corner New Church and Court. 
land Streets. New Vork 


MANHATTAY LIFE TASURANGE CO 


No. 156 on 158. BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


Frocidant. HENRY ¥" S 
First Pe J L. qe Y. 
pd Vices Ps KES, 


Secretary 
Actuary. Ache MALE 


From he pa Journal. 


The thirty-fourth annual report of thts fice 
lished 1 company gives evidence ‘ot the so ancial 
an of shi eee 

Its income for the year I! 


O00; ite 

disb' ent: 475. aiklars 

rear ok cn ntonn o} rose 1g RS 
2) 


opens of pearty two and a q 
crease in its net assets over last year is 250.000. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, Ae Y. 


Cash Capital.. +.B 
Reserve for reinsural ooe 
Reserve for all other liabilities. eoce 
NET SURPLUS .......00000---se0ee0e 


Total Assets, Jan, Ist. 1882... "Seager args 141 29 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, President, 
[, REMAEN LANE, Vice-Pree’t aad Mery 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can ay Files or Binders for Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT, eac. le or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tue 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large “ let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of o one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. pe 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 

twenty-five cents each, The usual price is $1.50, 



































STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1883. 











Tapants Annan, TONUAF Wet, WOGB..000.secparcsnsocscessccntsosnnnccresnnsarsanvantes $45,529,581 54 
INCOME. 
I, i inncisinecssusniiniaidieanbisintabindis de vadcedadaae $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and Realized Net Profit on Investments 
and om Balen OF Teel Btet i vvsncsncctocievce sss .cccessvesse 2,748,028 72 18,470,571 68 
$59 000,158 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.........-.ssssssceeseerseeeeeseeeenees $3,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, and @Annuities..........0.scscccresceeseeseresensers 2,906,999 94 
IN TI ssicinceststta eitrinibisisttntermvesiutateinien 148,455 75 
"OGat Fee 96 Dee sisi sedi icrersiccccsmierromionmmdinnnnens $6,461,070 66 
Pibwibemd: ce Cambie isis. scciccecscsavessconesssssscscncenncestbconsansnnstgamnngitnnubent 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange............:s+se+seee sepeteee 1,019,156 66 
Geeta TEPOMGOG 00000. ccscsosccccecccessonsccsogoosencoqubeceseteveeseosnosonseacssensentees 978,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes...........sccsccssssseeseees Pe Ba lt IE ew 107,060 11 
TOTAS DiSBURSEMENTS.....+s.cessssssseseeseessesesesesscsssceesesessonesansesesonsee ees $8,567,008 49 
Net Casu Assets, December 81st, 188B..........c0scsssscessesscsssereseseesesses sees $50,482,249 73 
ASSETS. 
in ei AE viiis ca dctntisterccanectesrmereiitiioont- eames $18,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases 
WEE CRI sitittticescrvceniriannammninasaeainion oe 5,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 
by the laws of the State of New York.............ccccsssssesseecessesseesvees 15,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $10,698,652 00)...... 8,199,000 00 
Beal Estate outside the tate of New York, including purchases under 
foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other cities.........ccccceereeeees 8,627,515 66 
Jash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest*..............cscccessesreesereee 8,979,998 88 
(*A large portion of this amount was in transit 
and has been since invested. ) 
CE CR ivi oseciesscsccevccccctscasscitettncnncaiseabbatens vavansteeres 112,545 15 
Due from Agents on account of Premium ...........s.ccsceceseecceseeeeeserenes ° 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 73 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost......... juavbibidvacsdbedeebibdiiins sé 765,658 53 
aE eee Fa ae BIE iis seks ihicasacisedsezcnaescscetetcateiercctaseens 451,350 44 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 
is Be ath skninns xasvictniinscinnceiienebbcenapanbnetiibaaamiaaiimcecniia seen 446,125 00 
ES ee Ocissasusesesisbaisessusseabiacassssapniesensbneteamebimamal ids 985,208 00 
Torat Assets, December 81st, 1883 $58,030,581 70 


OOOO OOOO eee eH EERE TEESE HEE E EE EERE EEE EERE OED 


Power Unnevied Genre tiessccccoceseccosescoscisscscoopseosesepeonenetesssncesceyeeatotes 
Upon the New York Standard of 44 per cent. interest, the Surplus is.... 


48,914,612 44 


$9,115,969 26 
12,109,756 79 





Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general 


class, is $6,420,528 79. 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine 


Class, is $5,689,288 00. 
New AssurRANor 1n 1888.. 


ToTAL ASSURANOR.. .......s0000+ chdioedebbahabehoresiicaialeeaademaes hcbudenaciemeta 





Pee eeI IIT e i eerie rir ree) Coe rereeeeeereerree 


.-» 81,129,756 
+ 275,160,588 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversion 


ary dividends will be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to 


ordinary participating policies. 


From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in 


the Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies maturing within the current year 


will be duly declared, as their respective annua’ premiums become due. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS,) 
J. G. VAN CISE, ) 


wares, 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President, 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent. 
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Old und Woung. 


THE BROKEN WING. 
BY HEZEKIAN BUTTERWORTH. 


Wuen the wing of the bird is broken, 
The song of the bird is dead ; 

In its heart is no note unspoken, 
Its joy is forever fled. 


For the sympathy of the shadow 
The bird the light will shun ; 
And dark to ils eye is the meadow 
When rises and sets the sun. 
The light of the flowers up-springing 
To its heart no thrill can bring. 
My life is a bird and its singing, 
And my faith in God is its wing. 


Lord, give to my faith thy token ; 
Thy light on its raised wings shed. 

When the wing of the bird is broken, 
The bird, alas! is dead. 


Boston, Mass. 
- —_ 


GARETH. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 


BY LUCY ©, LILLIE. 


He was coming down the steps of the 
Germain Hotel, in Blois, when we saw him 
first—a tall, distinguished figure, somewhat 
careless in dress, and with a face which 
struck one as combining most contradictory 
qualities. There was humor of a shrewd 
sort in the eyes and the mouth, und yeta 
wistful or melancholy light in his very smile. 
He looked keen, alert, observant, and yet 
absorbed. To have called him either young 
or specially would have 
seemed absurd; and yet age or anything 
like the tranquility of middle life seemed 
years ahead of him; and assuredly no one 
could help admiring the fine gray eyes, 
brown beard, and well-cut, though some- 
what haggard, lines of his brow and cheek 
and chin. 





good-looking 


** An artist, Lam sure,” Phil said, gazing 
fondly on the tall figure standing a moment 
ina sunny bit of the courtyard. 

Nina looked up, inquiringly. 

“Oh!” continued our cousin, with a sage 
air, ‘‘he has that look they all possess so 
delightfully. What does he care whether 
he is well or ill-dressed, whether fate plays 
him pranks or not? He owns the world, 
as long as he has eyes to see and colors to 
use. Cruel circumstances cannot deprive 
him of that one joy. 
gift of the gods.” 

‘*That is extremely Burleighian,” says 
Nina, scornfully. ‘‘I admit he’s an inter- 
esting figure; but I can’t say I see all that 
in him.” 

‘*He is poor; obscure, perhaps,” contin- 
ued our companion, ‘* Whatof that? If I 
were to choose, night I not do well to ex- 
change my untalented leisure and respect- 
able income for his gift and obscurity?” 

And Philip looked down with a ridicu- 
lous manner at Nina’s grave, reproachful 
young face. 

‘*T think not,” was the answer, evidently 
soothing to the young man, and then the 
object of our study moved, looked toward 
the little Salle a Manger of the hotel, and 
nodded to some one in its dusky portal. 

It was Pierre, the lame waiter. 

‘*Is she coming?” he inquired, in excel- 
lent French, and a friendly, cheerful voice. 

**But yes, Monsieur,” enjoined Pierre, 
shrilly. ‘It is not possible to imagine 
anything wickeder than she has been this 
morning. Monsieur Garett knows how it 
is.” . 

Pierre’s lamentations, to which we were 
all accustomed, went on, while ** Monsieur 
Garett,” with a good-humored laugh and a 
fine, quick walk, went over to the window 
of the room, within which stood a tall and 
sulky-looking little girl of ten years—the 
second daughter of the landlady, Madame 
Bochon. With her he apparently entered 
into very pleasant conversation, to judge 
from the spasmodic laughter which reached 
us; and a moment later the pair emerged 
from the arched entrance of the hotel yurd, 
hand in hand, Monsieur Gareth towering 
above the thin, childish figure aud dark, 
impertinent little face of Susette, looking 
down at her with his kindliest smile, while 
Susette seemed well pleased with her com- 
panion, and skippei along at his side, ut- 
tering brief remarks or exclamations in her 


Oh! it is a blessed 





shrill voice as they two went down the 
sunny street toward the bridge. 

All this time we had been on the balcony 
of the Vaijeans’ house, just opposite. The 
street is narrow at that point. The win- 
dows of the Germain bulge a little, and the 
houses opposite have casements almost as 
friendly. One can look down into the 
street and catch passing utterances on both 
sides of the way; can see into the dining- 
room, or the court, or the little office of the 
Germain with equal facility; and Nina has 
been known to exchange quite confidential 
remarks with Valerie Valjean from the 
windows of our salon. Beyond, at either 
side, the street widens with picturesque 
effect —the lower end reaching to the stone 
bridge that spans the Loire, and is so often 
fiercely sunlit even in February, with the 
vista of level meadows and brown patches 
of earth coloring the distance; the upper, 
zigzag way showing the rise of the castle 
steep and the walls of that gloomy build- 
ing, which speaks of Medici and Guise with 
such grim significance. 

Valerie, just behind us in the long parlor, 
was drawing on her gloves; Nina had re- 
treated into the room on the disappearance 
of ‘‘ Monsieur Gareth” and Susette, and was 
busied over the great bowl of ‘‘ Jacques” 
Philip had purchased, afew moments earlier, 
from an old woman in the street below. 
She looked very pretty in her gray wool 
gown, with its little fluttering ends of satin 
ribbon and a big bunch of the red roses in 
her belt. Philip was gazing at her fondly, 
while the voice of Madame Valjean, Vale- 
rie’s English sister-in-law, was heard in the 
distance. 

**Come! come! 
loiterers you are! 


We will be late. What 

Agnes,” (to me) ‘‘ are 
you ready? The horses are waiting, and 
my Aunt, you know,” etce., etc. 

Madame Valjean is a tall, brilliant, pretty 
woman, whom ten years ’foreign residence 
cannot deprive of any English character- 
istic. She dresses, looks, moves, speaks, 
and I am sure thinks, precisely as she did 
in her happy, girlish days in Suffolk, and 
makes her periodical visit to England and 
annual * going home ” in spite of her three 
French estates, She is a widow of excellent 
** pretensions”; but principle keeps her so 
much in France, it having be@n her husband's 
dying request that she should not desert 
his aged mother or bring up their one boy 
altogether away from his native land. A 
pretty woman, I have said, and yet * fine” 
describes her better. Her type is large and 
dark; clear of skin and bright in eye, with 
an exquisitely finished look in spite of her 
rather awkward taste in dress. But Mad- 
ame Valjean in her riding habit is a very 
grand-looking person. All the good points 
come out. Her magnificent shoulders, 
firm waist and shapely arm, and the poise 
of her head show superbly. 

‘*Madame,” says Philip, as she comes 
toward the table, and holds out her gloved 
hand for one of the roses, ‘* is it something 
in the air this morning, or are you all bent 
on being picturesque?” 

‘* We are all bent on being late!” laughs 
Madame, but not entirely scornful of Phil’s 
compliment. ‘* Now, then, three only for 
the carriage, isn’t it, and the rest on horse- 
back?” 

And in this fashion we start off. 

Our destination was Chaumont, the Cas- 
tle of Catherine of Medici; and the expedi- 
tion, organized by Barbara Valjean, quite 
suddenly, the night before, promised to be 
an enchanting one. The day was superb; 
one of those February mornings which 
come to the country of the Loire and Cher, 
with dainty hints of verdute and bloom 
that is like the touch of a painter’s brush 
here and there over the somber land; and 
yet there is always cloud and shadow 
enough to give the gray tones and dull 
patches their proper significance. Away 
up the street of Blois our little cavalcade 
wound its course—old Madame Bondalean 
in the carriuge with Nina and little Tom, 
Barbara’s boy ; she and Valerie and Phil and 
myself on horseback. It was market day. 
The Square was full of impromptu booths, 
and the figures of old and young women in 
long cloaks, close-fitting, primly-starched 
white caps, and big noisy sabots. It was 
an ‘old clothes” market. The garments, 


endless in kind and color, were displayed 
all over, swinging from lines or beams, 
heaped together in the sunshine, oddly- 





assorted patches of color, giving the place a 
lively air, quite as though something over- 
night had caused the wardrobes of the town 
to be suddenly emptied in this sunny litule 
spot, while the voices of buyers and ven- 
ders rose shrilly, filling the morning with 
cheerful, imperative sounds, intensely 
French, and yet with a character peculiar 
to this special part of the country. The 
women darted hither and thither. Some 
were singing over their work, others scold- 
ing, others discoursing in slow, careful 
monologue. Philip began singing a bit of 
old French ballad, descriptive of some such 
scene in the days of Knights and ‘ Cer- 
vantes.” It appeared from the song that a 
very noble lady had died while her lover was 
absent in the Holy Land, and he returned 
to find some of her garments exposed for 
sale. They have been stolen, of course; 
and he, dashing off his steed, buys them for 
gold, which he flings down, burying his 
face in his treasures, and, naturally enough, 
dying speedily of the infection of his lady- 
love’s disease. 

‘*T call that a dismal song!” remarked 
Barbara, smiling upon Philip in a charming 
way. ‘And it isn’t even good music. 
Now Tante could sing you some better 
Trowvere ballads, Mr. Hammersley.” 

‘**T don’t doubt Tante could do anything!” 
remarked Phil, with a backward glance at 
the remarkable figure of the old lady in the 
carriage. 

She was, indeed, a snvecimen such as 
could only be found in a French family 
circle; a lady of the most uncertain age— 
unquestionably near her nineties—‘‘ made 
up” daily by a woman who was a genius in 
her own line, and, when prepared for the 
salon or a drive, looking like some impres- 
sive human structure, the details of which 
were simply marvelous in their number and 
variety. From the depths of these ‘‘ prop- 
erties”—including curls and twists and 
laces and ribbons, satins and cashmeres, 
gloves, chatelaines, foot-warmers, head- 
rests, cuffs and scarf, to say nothing of a 
careful complexion just between blonde and 
brunette, well-drawn eyebrows and precise 
*‘ fillings in”—there seemed to emerge the 
voice of a lady whom we knewas “ Tante.” 
A deep, sonorous voice it was, that rose 
and fell with a queer little nasal note now 
and then, on words that had n’s or q’s in 
them; but there was no lack, apparently, 
of vital or mental power, although, as Phil 
once suggested, in a terrified whisper: 

‘* Suppose just as she was in the midst of 
one of her long recitals she suddenly fell 
all to bits! She might, you know. Can’t 
you imagine Madame Mére (as Barbara’s 
mother-in-law was called) calmly ordering 
in Elise to pick up the pieces—the curls and 
laces and everything!” And Phil began to 
sing: 

“T dined with a friend in tie East. 

The windows were made without sashes. 
A eold easterly wind biew in 

And burnt his wife to ashes, 
Sweep your mistress away ! cried he. 

Bring more wine for my friend and I! 
Upon my word it is true 

And what! will you ladies belie !” 

But no such catastrophe ever happened; 
and Tante was really very interesting, her 
reminiscences, generally beginning ‘‘ Quand 
j etais jeune,” stretching back, I believe, to 
the Court of Josephine, and being rich in 
anecdote, and quite sparkling at times and 
spicy. She calmly told us of her beauty 
and her youthful frivolities, and on one 
occasion displayed the costume she had 
worn when presented to Queen Caroline in 
England. While we drove on up the wiad- 
ing river road, it appears, la Tante was in- 
dulging in tales of her late nephew’s youth 
for Nina's benefit, and from them reaching 
the period when he met and wooed Bar. 
bara. Tante loved romance hugely, so that 
her nephew’s love affair with the charming 
English girl possessed a special charm for 
her. 

‘*Tt was not,” she remarked, “like a 
French marriage. Mademoiselle was ill— 
a mingraine of some sort—and her parents 
brought her to Biarritz fora change. 

**You consider her handsome now, no 
doubt,” said Tante, in her sonorous voice, 
from way down below furs and a great 
paletot. ‘‘ Let me assure you, she was di- 
vine at that period. Gustave was madly in 
love at once; but Barbara was like an ice- 
berg. She is another being now. The ani- 
mation of this period of her life is a new 





thing. She had the air of a Diana then; 
precisely what captivated my grand-nephew. 
He was desolated, but, wildly enamored of 
her; and in the end it was accomplished; 
but for some time she continued as cold and 
lifeless as ever. However,” and Madame 
extricated a hand from her wraps, and Nina 
felt two bony fingers on her own arm, 
‘love, devotion, absolute adoration, will 
in time tell. Barbara learned to appreciate 
all these qualities before her husband died; 
and [ think it is for the reason that she 
longs to do his will in all things that she 
remuins here so much; for one can see,” 
said this shrewd, elderly observer, ‘ that 
her heart is not in France.” 

‘* But, surely, Madame,” remarked Nina, 
‘*she loves Blois. Only last night she de- 
clared she felt like a young girl again every 
time she came. back here. She said it re- 
vived all the romance of her youth.” 

And Nina smiled prettily. 

‘* Undoubtedly,” answered her compan- 
ion. ‘ Barbara has a spirit of romance in 
her which I alone have discovered. She is 
so bright and vivacious, and what you Eng- 
lish call jolly, no one would suspect that 
heart of holding in itself deep treasures of 
romance and sentiment. But see her at 
times, when there is music which touches 
her, or a picture, perhaps! And do you 
know,” said this sagacious critic, smiling 
in a wrinkled way under her complexion, 
‘I love her and have studied her? I know 
how things affect her when she refuses to 
observe them. There is a story I might 
tell you. She will never be induced to 
enter that celebrated castle in our town. 
And why?” 

Here, unfortunately, as Nina told me 
later, Tante’s remarks were interrupted. 
We had reached a bend in the road where 
the uplands rose to the right, and to the 
left, the river, somewhat swollen from re 
cent rains, had outstepped its limits. A 
lively discussion ensued between Tante and 
the old coachman, ending in the luring of 
two peasants from their work in the field 
to assist him in gettingy his horses sround 
the curve. The men, in their brown 
blouses and with their brawny frames, 
looked the most unconscious of ‘* Millet’s” 
studies, especially when they returned, 
bending over their toil in the somber brown, 
stubbly field, like ‘* sowers,” with the down- 
ward dip of some sullen clouds for a back- 
ground. 

Barbara’s eyes rested lovingly upon this 
scene. She and I kept our horses’ heads 
near enough together to -talk sometimes 
in undertones. 

‘*Whenever I come to visit them at 
Blois,” she said, a little sadly, ‘‘I a!ways 
like to make this journey. My little boy 
calls it ‘‘our ride,” we have taken it so 
often. How long ago do you remember 
me, Agnes?” she added, with a queer ab- 
ruptness, and turning her dark, tender gaze 
upon me. 

My mind almost, at the words, fled back to 
the day L had seen her first, since which 
time Barbara Valjean had been a sort of 
heroine of mine. It wasin Paris. I wasa 
very young, very inexperienced, very 
homesick girl, and my Aunt, Maria Hop- 
kins, had decreed I was to remain ata 
French school while the others went upon 
the Continent. One blissful morning I was 
summoned to the parlor; alady, a friend 
of my Aunt’s, had called to see me. 

‘“*You were standing in the window,” I 
said to her, smiling back upon her as | re- 
called the scene, ‘‘and you turned quickly 
when I came, and hurried forward and held 
out your hand so kindly. I can see just 
how you were dressed; all in some rich 
green velvet, with pretty soft furs, anda 
little velvet bonnet to match it.” 

Madame Valjean looked greatly inter- 
ested. 

** Did it impress you” she said, present- 
ly, ‘* that I was a heartless sort of person at 
all?” 

I laughed gayly. 

‘“‘On! Barbara! Heartless! Shall I ever 
forget that day at your house, and all your 
goodness and kindness? Heartless, indeed! 
And yourhusband; how well Iremember his 
good nature, showing me all his collections. 
Do you ever stay at your house in Paris?” 

Barbara was looking ahead of us at the 
road, and, without moving her eyes, she 
said: 

‘But rarely. It is not so pleasant as our 
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country home. Yes, Agnes; he was dlways 
gentle and good to every one; and no one 
was ever half good enough to him! Wo 
one!” There was a strange, almost bitter 
emphasis on the words. ‘‘He forgot 
nothing; remembered all the little wants 
of every one and everything. I never knew 
any tenderness equal to his for dumb ani- 
mals. You remember how handsome he 
was!” 

She looked at me, and spoke with 
asort of insistent tone. My recollection 
of Monsieur De Valjean was of atall, rather 
elderly gentleman, with kind, grave, dark 
eyes, a thin face, soldierly bearing, and a 
manner at once military and yet elaborate 
where sc cial detail was concerned. 


‘He had a fine air,” I murmured. 

And a noble nature! half whispered Bar- 
bara. ‘*Once—listen!” she turned again, 
and spoke eagerly, ‘*I had to tell hima 
strange, a humiliating story. I can hardly 
go into particulars about it now. Some- 
thing had occurred which made it im- 
perative. In those days I was often very 
proud and silent when I ought to have 
been humble. Well, I fairly flung the 
tale at him; told it defiantly. I never shall 
forget that hour! It was in a place not 
far from here. He listened. I finished; 
waited. Any other man I ever knew of 
would have reproached me; perhaps hated 
me. My husband came toward me, put his 
hand tenderly on my shoulder, and looked 
down at me with a grave, sad glance. ‘My 
poor child, he suid; ‘and this has to be your 
life?’ Agnes, never can I forget that hour. 
But 1 have more to remember: that I let it 
pass without saying or dving what I might 
have for his comfort.” 

Now, it had happened often in the ten 
years of our friendship that Barbara Val- 
jean and I had exchanged confidences; that 
she had talked freely to me of many things 
in her life; yet rarely had we touched upon 
anything so clusely in her heart as this, 
never had we seemed quite so near. 1 felt 
it impossible to say much; but I put out 
one of my hands and just touched hers. 
She nodded her head with a little, melan- 
choly smile. 

‘“We have to live many years, some- 
times,”’ she said, in her fine, sweet voice, 
‘*to understand what we can have or lose; 
and to a nature like mine time is the wisest 
teacher. And yet, is it not strange, old as 
I am, | never van forget one slightest joy, 
one slightest pang that has been? I never 
ride here, but every field and bill, every 
turn of the road, repeats its old tale, tells 
me the same story it once told; and I feel 
sure that, to-day, I shall, in the old Castle, 
revive every sentiment which I experienced 
the first day I visited it, fourteen years 
ago.” 

There was a certain discussion as to our 
method of reaching the entrance to Chai- 
mont, which made a diversion here; and 
Barbara stoutly and gayly fought with 
Valerie and Philip as to the rights of the 
qucstion, which they bad to yield; for she 
was correct; and so we all entered the 
wooded avenue, laughing and talking as 
gayly as though ten minutes before Bar- 
bara had not been sadly retrospective, or, 
indeed, as though, centuries ag®d, this ver- 
dant steep had noi echoed to the voices of 
those wonderful and terrible people of the 
Medician age. 

At this point Madame Bondalean, as head 
and front of our party, had to be waited for 
deferentially. She it was who, at the feu- 
dal entrance of the Castle, had the carriage 
drawn up like some ancient chariot, and 
conversed amiably, in her most inflected 
tones, with the concierge a few moments be- 
fore descending. Meanwhile we gazed 
about us; at the lofty irregular pile, with 
its towers and minarets, its entrance 
through an arch, and with a courtyard, 
stone flagged, sunshiny, and enclosed by 
walls of massive stone, pierced by windows 
and fringed by balconies, the main part of 
the Castle rising in circles beyond. 

The concierge was inclined to the most 
gracious hospitality, assisted Madame Bon- 
dalean to descend, and present! y we were all 
clattering across the ‘‘draw” and to the 
porter’s room, where the concierge placed 
seats for us, explaining that her husband 
would soon descend; two gentlemen were 
up-stairs. 

The day and the place somehow took 
Possession of me with almost as curious a 


fascination as it had for Barbara De Val- 
jean. Are there not certain times, certain 
places, when everything seems to have a 
peculiar power of creating impressions, of 
indepting itself, as it were, upon the heart 
and memory? It is not all from one’s men- 
tal condition, 1 feel sure; rather, I believe, 
from some curious force in Nature—some- 
thing which unexpectedly harmonizes with 
the spiritual part of one’s being and cre- 
ates a demand for recognition, as subtle, 
yet as forcible, as the power we feel to re- 
ceive it, nurture it, expand under it. Truth 
to tell, in that hour I was as heavy-hearted 
as a woman can be whose husband is miles 
away and fighting with the Turks (for I am 


| writing of the period of the Russian-Turkish 


War), yet something within me rose up to 

meet the influence of that day, serenely, ex- 

ultantly, joyous!'y. I felt—perhaps because 

of my sympathy with Barbara—as though I 
wanted something special to emphasize the 
day, something to occur to make it worthy 
of note; and as we stood in the window of 
the little room, I began, after my usual 
fashion when anything especially interest- 
ing was on my mind, to devise a letter to 
my dear old man, telling him of this trip: 
of the day, the sunshine, the brown fields 
and the placid River Cher, the softness of 
the wind and the benediction of the sky; 
of Barbara De Valjean very much—Bar- 
bara, standing tall and beautiful in the door- 
way, her skirt caught up in one hand, the 
other, lifted, resting on the wood-work of 
the door, while she looked out across the 
courtyard, a bit impatient, doubtless, for 
our tour to begin. 

The little boy was running up and down, 
playing with a fine dog, belonging to the 
fair owner of the Castle, and Barbara said, 
in her clear, flute-like voice: 

**Tom, take care, dear! Come! We are 
going.” 

For our party had been suddenly 
collected by the concierge, and we were 
ready to depart. 

Just before she had spoken a shadow 
had fallen athwart the courtyard, and a 
man’s figure crossed, walking with a quick, 
firm stride. Barbara’s gaze was turned 
away from him; but as she spoke, at the 
sound of her voice (it has always a bell like 
quality, something, we have often suid, 
like the tone of a happy child), he turned 
suddenly, sharply, and, standing stone still, 
half hidden by one of the stone pillars, 
looked at her. 

1 saw directly it was the stranger we had 
observed in the court of the Germain, 
‘*Monsieur Gareth.” 

How does it happen that we look on un- 
knowingly, unconsciously, at tragedies, 
comedies, farces in other lives? All the 
elements for a romance may be collected 
together in one small circle about us, yet as 
the pieces fit in or fall asunder, we are so 
blind that we call life tame and uneventful, 
and wonder why all the surprising, ani- 
mated histories belong to fiction. 

Barbura moved her head but slightly; and 
yet, in so doing, the eyes of the two met; 
met on a level, as it were, in one of those 
strange glances which may be across years 
or a great gulf in which every older feeling 
lies buried—meetiag like ghosts of former 
spellbound, thrilling interchange of the 
language of souls—and yet here something 
of the power once divinely given them, 
leapt into the look of each and held them 
for one instant enchained. 

The sunlight seemed to flicker, the 
shadows of the chestnut trees to fall be- 
tween them, while above all things of earth 
these two gazed mournfully but entirely at 
each other; and then, it was she who re- 
covered herself first, who smiled, who 
came back to commonplaces of life with 
its courtesies and formalities. As she made 
a movement of actual recognition, as she 
put out one of her hands, he roused him- 
self and came forward, and at the same 
time, I looked at him, wondering why we 
had not more keenly noted the man’s per- 
sonal charm. 

It was wholly a part of himself, some- 
thing genial, yet reserved, bright, yet tran- 
quil; but entirely magnetic. 

He held out his hand, and slowly, 
gravely, although with a look of joy in his 
eyes and curving his lips, clasped Barbara’s. 

‘‘T am so glad to—find you,” he said, 
with an air of not seeing or knowing of 





any one’s else presence, 


“AndI you,” said Barbara, looking up 

at him and smiling faintly. 

The others had fallen into a little group 

just beyond, and one or two heads were 

now turned backward, and Valerie and 

little Tom began calling to young Madame 

Valjean. 

She and “Gareth” moved, with slow 

steps; toward the others. He walked with 

his held held back a little, his eyes bright 

and smiling; and yet the same tinge of 
melancholy—or was it indifference to things 
in géneral?—lurked in his expression. As 
for Barbara, I could feel that, in every 

nerve and fiber of her body, she was 

quivering; but, of course, the two talked 
in an indifferent sort of fashion, exchang- 
ing the barest kind of commonplaces, 
although once he said, somewhat abruptly : 
**T believe that it is eight years since I saw 
you.” 

And he looked at her sadly. 

‘* Yes,” answered Barbara, ‘‘ eight years! 
And”—we were just beginning the ascent 
of the first great staircase—‘‘how many 
years since that day you and I spent here— 
the first day?” 

**Oh!” said Gareth, “it is fourteen, I 
believe—or fifteen. It was the tenth of 
May.” 

There were general introductions after 
this, and Mr. Gareth and Philip Hammers- 
ley began discoursing mutual acquaint- 
ances. Barbara, lingering somewhat apart, 
said to me: 

“That is Ernest Gareth. 
know him by name?” 

‘* Ernest Gareth?” Lechoed. ‘I should 
think so! He and George were out in 
India together.” 

She smiled brightly. 

* Yes. He has grown quite famous these 
years past. It is a long time since I saw 
him. Once we were great friends. Oh! 
dear me, Agnes! How old I feel!” 

‘Count time by heart-throbs!” I re- 
joined, looking at her still fresh and lovely 
face, which scarcely looked its five-and- 
thirty years, for all the lines that thought 
and sume suffering no doubt, had brought 
it. ‘You can feel and suffer and endure 
still, which means you are not old, by any 
means.” 

‘Are those the blessed privileges of 
youth?” she asked. 

Mr. Gareth was explaining that he was 
here by special desire of the owner of the 
Castle, whom he had met in Italy. 

**T am taking a sort of holiday,” he said. 
‘** At least, I found { could leave my work 
for a fortnight, and my friend Hewson was 
coming down here, and I remem»ered the 
place long ago very kindly. So I was quite 
willing totake it on my way to Poitiers.” 

Barbara looked up quickly. 

‘*To Poitiers?” she asked. 

He smiled at her in an indulgent way. 

‘*Yes. Do you remember Poitiers? Our 
melancholy drive there? And I go on still 
further to Angouleme.” 

‘* And then you ought to make a real pil- 
grimage of remembrance of it,” said Bar- 
bara, ‘‘ and try Bordeaux.” 

‘* Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Gareth. 

‘*But, Madame De Valjean, I have seri- 
ously thought of tracing out all that por- 
tion of the country we used to ride over 
and quarrel about, just for the sake, I sup- 
pose, of rubbing up a feeling of youthful- 
ness in me, or, perhaps, of producing the 
friction of antagonism once more.” 

“It is not changed—the country,” said 
Barbara, and there was a pink colorin her 
cheeks as she spoke. 

‘*No? well,” Gareth laughed, ‘‘ Nature 
is so divinely loyal! Good heavens! How 
hard she tries to teach us useful lessons.” 

He looked uncommonly well as he said 
this. I remembered oddly all sorts of things 
I had heard about this man from my hus- 
band and so many of our friends that it 
seemed as it he must be an old acquaint- 
ance. He was one of those gifted people 
who go through life exerting happy influ. 
ences, drawing in the best on all sides, and 
giving out or diffusing the charm of a fine 
and gracious personality, yet about whose 
inner life no one dared so much as guess; 
for what they all said of Gareth was that he 
never gave his real self to any one. He gave 
what each needed of that happy, genial, 
sympathetic, comprehensive nature—but to 
himself he reserved what was his very own, 


Don’t you 





He had a house in London, where he enter- 


tained in a way that must have been popu- 
lar; for his invitations were eagerly ac- 
cepted, his company was always in ardent 
request. Every one complained that they 
never could ‘‘ get hold of” Gareth; yet in 
the season he was to be met with often, seen 
here and there where life was flowing in 
its finest channels, and often, too, where it 
moved ia the sluggish streams of poverty 
and need. People had a way of beginning 
a story with: ‘* That was an cxcellent thing 
Gareth was telling us the other night.” 
Newspaper paragraphs were frequent about 
him, and he was wont to laugh good hum- 
oredly about his own popularity, declaring 
he saw no earthly reason for it; and, indeed, 
it was seen by all that the man was curious- 
ly modest. 

**IT would rather have Gareth in love 
with me than any man I ever heard of,” a 
girl down at Brighton, who was considered 
the most brilliant woman there, had once 
been heard to say, and some one answered: 
‘*Gareth will never be in love with any 
one on earth; but fancy the honor of it!” 
This was the man, who, accepting our 
party in his usual brilliant way, walked 
about Chaumont with us, talking now and 
then to Barbara Valjean in an abrupt way, 
yet having somethiug to say to every one 
and eliciting from Madame Bondalean her 
most exhaustive narratives. The old lady, 
however, was very intcresting. She it was, 
who, sitting in one of the large rooms at a 
curve in the principal staircase, enlight- 
ened us as to the special history of the 
place, and, beginning with her usual 
formula, told that when she was very 
young she had danced there at a ball given 
after some very splendid theatricals. 

‘* They were intended as an imitation of 
those prepared in Moliere’s day,” said 
Madame, in her slow way, ‘‘and, young 
ludics, I can assure you, they were every- 
thing that was perfect. It so chanced that 
the guests who were to remain over-night 
increased in number, and, therefore, the 
famous chamber of Catherine De Medici 
had to be used. It was apportioned to an 
extremely nervous lady and her daughter, 
and, during the night, shrieks were beard, 
and a flyiug figure came down the stuir- 
case. Mademoiselle declared she had been 
visited by the terrible Queen, and warned 
that a calamity would befall the house, Of 
course the tale was laughed at; butit really 
did happen that, two days later, one of the 
family was carried in dead from the hunt- 
ing field. ** Ziens/” cried Madame, in 
shrillest nasal. ‘* Let us go on and see that 
terrible apartment.” 

CATSKILL, N, Y. 
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NEIGHBORLY COURTESIES. 





BY SOPHIE KE. EASTMAN, 





Mistress Stork dwelt at ease in the edge of 
the wood ; 

Mr. Fox was her neighbor; she quite under- 
stood 

That a practical joke, or a well-contrived lie, 

Was the acme of bliss to Sir Reynard, the Sly. 


One day came a-bland invitation to tea, 

Couched in language s#o fine that she wendered 
if he 

Had imported a scribe ; or, to lighten his cares, 

Employed, as the French say, a man of affairs, 


She promptly replied in a brief billet doux, 

With thanks and acceptance, She thought: 
It is true, 

The supper less dainty may prove than my 
own; 

But for once it is better than eating alone.” 


But when she arrived at her neighbor's abode, 

No other refreshment the dining-room showed 

Than a platter of soup, so exceedingly thin 

That it merely suggested where chicken had 
been. 


“Help yourself, Mrs. Sturk!” cried the affable 
host ; 
“You know chicken broth is my cook’s special 
boast. 
She’s forgotten the spoons; so excuse, if you 
please.” 
Then he lapped up the whole with the greatest 
of ease, 


Mrs. Stork muttered low as she flew down the 
street 
(For anger lent wings to her hurrying feet), 
“I'll repay this account!” So she waited awhile, 
Then sent him a note, in the following style: 


“* Will you do me the favor of coming to tea, 





To test a new salad my friend sent to me?” 
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Sir Reynard was pleased, and he came with a 
smile, 

Never dreaming she sought but to catch him 
with guile. 


Yes, the salad was there, and it came from 


afar ; 
But alas! ’twas contained in a narrow-neckec 
jar. 
** Help yourself, Monsieur Fox!” cried the bland 
Mrs. Stork, 


** So sorry the cook has forgotten a fork.” 

Her bill served her well, for she ate al the 
meat, 

While Sir Reynard, the Sly, owned his utter 
defeat, 

And as homeward he trudged through the 
dark woodland path, 

He could scarcely find words to express all his 
wrath, 

Now, sop has told us the story before ; 

And he adds fora moral this adage of yore: 

You should do unto others (you'll find it is 
true) 

As you'd wish all your neighbors to do unto 
you, s 


SoutTs Hap.ey, Mass. 
_ = 


THREE BOYS AND A GIRL. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 

‘*On! dear!” 

Little Sue wiped her eyes with her 
checked apron, as this half sob escaped 
her. Bert and John and Davy all looked 
at her; but none of them knew what to do 
about it. They echoed the cry ip their 
hearts; but they were boys—big boys too, 
the elder ones. Bert andJohn were sixteen 
and fifteen years old; but they felt, to-day, 
at least ten years older; Davy was thirteen, 
but Sue, the baby of the family, was only 
ten. 

**No wonder she said, ‘‘Oh! dear!” Yes- 
terday their Mother was buried, and had 
left them alone; for their Father died when 
Sue was a little baby. There was a dark 
outlook now; forthey were very poor. The 
father’s little pension had been continued 
to his wife, and hitherto they had had 
enough to eat, and clothes to wear to school 
and church; very plain clothes, to be sure, 
but warm and whole. What should they 
do now, the pension was gone? 

**Come, Jack! you and I are the oldest,” 
said Bert, leaning against the mantel. 
‘* We've got to look out for this family. 
Let’s take account ef stock to begin with. 
Uncle Mather left this house for Mother to 
live in while she did live; but it goes now 
to Aunt Philury. So we've got to leave 
here. But the chairs and things are ours, 
and the bed-clothes. Then there’s the ten- 
acre farm up on the hill. That’s our’s, sure.” 

‘*Ten acres of poverty, Bert!” growled 
Jack. 

Bert laughed. 

‘**Tisn’t really good farming land; is it? 
But there’s a good deal of wood on it.” 

‘* What sort o’ wood? Chesnut, good for 
nothin’ but railroad ties, young hemlock, 
about twenty sugar maples, and a lot of 
pussy-willows.” 

** Well, we shan’t make any money lum- 
berin’; that’s clear. But there’s the house.” 

**Older’n Noah’s ark. Now, you know 
‘tis leaky and shif’less as an Elwell hovil!” 

The Elwells were a half-breed race, who 
lived from hand to mouth a few miles 
away from Brookville, and found shelter 
and food where they could. Jack could 
not have said anything more about the old 
purchase than to liken it to an Elwell 
**hovil” as he called it. 

**Oh! Jack! stop growlin’! 
the stiffness out of a crowbar!” 

Jack’s face darkened. The truth was his 
heart ached after his Mother. But, rather 
than say so, he scolded; for he had an in. 
born feeling that it was better to be cross 
than to cry, at least for a boy. 

** Well,” said Bert again, ‘‘I don’t pro- 
pose to live up on the mounting; it’s too 
far from school and meeting; and Dave and 
Susy must have their Winter school. But 
there’s a kind of a cabin, down nigh to the 
traveled road, where Father used to keep 
his steers and their fodder. I guess it could 
be p’titioned off and mended up, and a 
shed clapped on to ’t, and make us a real 
good shelter; no great style, but room 
enough.” 

**Sho!” growled Jack. 

‘* I think it would be perfectly splendid!” 
cried Sue, sidling up to Bert. 

“Jest like Robinson Crusoe!” shouted 
Dave. 

Bert laughed, and even Jack smiled 





You'd take 





But Bert had his way about the cabin. 
Sim Jenkins owed him a week’s work for 
driving his lumber team in the Winter; and 
when Jack crept a little up out of his sor- 
row he fell to work manfully, and found that 
work is the best help in this world for 
trouble. Before April the cabin was 
mended, a bed-room for the boys parti- 
tioned off one end, a curtain hung across 
one corner and one window, to shut in 
Sue’s cot-bed, and a shed run out behind, 
into which a mountain spring was guided 
by a rough trough, a hole in the sink-side 
letting out the surplus water. Then Bert 
and Jack went to work in the woods, and 
soon a great wood-pile was laid up for Win- 
ter; for Summer they could get brush 
enough to use in the stove; and their strong, 
old-fashioned furniture was more than 
enough for their present necessities. They 
sold some of it, and put ten dollars in the 
savings bank for time of greater need. 
Sue had learned a good deal of simple 
cookery during her Mother’s illness, and 
was quite able to do her share. Bert helped 
her with the heavy washing, and hung out 
the clothes for her at noon, when he came 
back from work; for both the elder boys 
got work in the little village for a while, 
helping the farmers drive, plow, harcow, 
set potatoes and pick up the abundant 
stones that the plows turned up every 
Spring in their fields. Dave still went to 
school, and Sue kept house, and things 
went on quietly till the last week in April, 
when Bert called another council. 

“T've made up my mind to some- 
thing, boys!” he said. He always called 
them all boys, because it was too much 
trouble to put in ‘ girl’; besides it sounded 
queer. 

‘* You know there’s a real nice piece of 
level lot round that old house up there; and 
it’s good land. The leaf dirt has washed 
down into ’t quite a good deal, and there’s 
a spring up on the rocks, runnin’ down 
Vother way into a swamp like, that could 
be turned just as easy as nothin’, and save 
luggin’ water. Now that little lot is jest as 
full of wild strawberries as it can stick, and 
I think the store sorts would grow there 
like all possessed. I’ve got this plan into 
my head: to hire a horse and plow for two 
days, and break up half the lot, and set 
strawberries—the big kind—into ’t.” 

** But where’ll you get the plants?” asked 
objecting Jack. 

‘* Why over to Harris’s, on the turnpike. 
He plows out the rows of his’n every year 
and throws away lots of runners; and now’s 
his time for doin’ of it. I don’t doubt but 
what I can get enough to set the hull acre 
for a dollar.” 

Neighbor Harris—a real neighbor, though 
he lived three miles away from the cabin— 
was better than Bert hoped; for he asked 
nothing for the runners of Crescent Seed- 
ling that he cast aside, cultivating between 
the rows. He had twice as many as he 
needed to set his own new beds. Then the 
horse and plow cost two days’ work on 
Bert’s part, helping Deacon Snow on his 
wood lot. Jack held the handles and Bert 
led the horse over the acre they began with, 
and, when the ridges of soft black soil were 
turned over, and had lain a day or two open 
to the sun, Juck set potatoes two days for 
the Widow Mann, and made enough to bire 
the horse and a harrow one day more. 
After the lines were marked for the berry 
plants and the holes made, Sue dropped 
them in. Dave followed and poured water 
into each hole, and Jack straightened the 
roots, filled up the holes and stepped 
round each one to set it firmly, while 
Bert, with hoe and spade, made a little 
gutter beside the lines, and, turning the 
overflow of the spring down another 
channel, made little dams at the head of 
every runlet, so that, by removing a stone, 
he could send a tiny stream of water down 
by all the thirsty plants whenever it was 
needful. Once a week the plants were hoed 
about, and weeds cleaned out. It was a 
good place to work; for up the wild moun- 
tain road that led to the farmhouse nobody 
ever cared to drive, it was so stony and 
narrow. Nor did the village boys know at 
all what the Hyler children were doing up 
there; for they kept their own secret. Their 
great trouble was the solitude that enticed 
so many birds to its shelter, and promised 
to bring guests to eat their berries, more 
numerous than welcome; but this first year 





th ere was not fruit enough to tempt them 
The plants grew very fastand large. When- 
ever there was a day that Bert and Jack. 
could not get any work to do, they went up 
to the farm and wheeled leaf-mold from the 
woods to enrich their lot. They planted 
sweet corn where there was more room 
than the strawberries could cover, and 
many a nice smoking pile of ears helped 
out Sue’s scanty bit of pork, fried for din- 
ner, just to make the potatoessavory. They 
got along nicely through the Summer, and 
this encouraged them to hope that their 
Winter would not be hard to bear. 

‘* We can work, all of us, I’m thankful to 
say,” said Bert. 

‘Yes; if we can get work to do,” put in 
Jack. 

‘*T declare for ’t,” exclaimed Bert, a lit- 
tle provoked. ‘‘ You ought to be called the 
Great American Objector, Jack. Seems as 
if you had to find somethin’ to growl about 
always.” 

Jack scowled; but Sue put both her arms 
around his neck. 

‘**l love you, Jack,” she said, in the very 
sweetest voice. Jack couldn’t help pulling 
her onto his knee and hugging her silently. 

‘* Hooray for Sue!” shouted Dave. ‘‘She’s 
a reg’lar molasses jug. Makes everything 
taste good; don’t she, Sonny?” and Jack 
really had to laugh then, 

Sue certainly was the family sweetness, 
and was all the dearer to her brothers that 
she looked as much Jike their dear lost 
mother as a healthy child of ten can look 
like a worn-out woman of forty. There 
were the same calm, brown eyes, straight, 
low forehead, and tender lips, that they so 
well remembered had never failed to cheer 
and comfort them: and there was, besides, 
the brightness and hopefulness of childhood, 
long ago vanished from Mrs. Hyler’s heart 
and face. 

In late October, when the leaves began 
to fall, ull the family went up the hill, for a 
few days, armed with rakes and old bas- 
kets; rough rakes, indeed, which Bert had 
nailed together at odd hours, but quite 
good enough to gather up the fallen leaves 
and make large heaps, from which the rest 
filled their baskets, and then covered the 
rows of strawberry plants thickly. Sue 
and Davy and Jack did this, while Bert cut 
down hemlock boughs to lay over the 
leaves and keep them from blowing away. 
Then they bid good-bye to their precious 
plantation, and went back to the cabin. 

It was a long, cold Winter that followed; 
but Bert found work in Chester, five miles 
away, that at least paid his board for the 
time, and furnished him with clothing. 
Jack went every day to Deacon Snow’s 
house, and also to Parson Miner’s, where 
he fed the cattle and horses, milked the 
cows, filled the wood-boxes from the» shed 
outside, drew water, and was ‘handy 
man” in both families; for the Deacon was 
old, and cold weather made him rheumatic, 
and the Parson was always feeble; but 
Jacked earned two dollars a week in this 
way, and Cynthy at the Deacon’s sent many 
a basket of apples or pan of doughnuts to 
Sue, when Jack went back to the cabin at 
night. The Parson gave him his two 
weekly papers, when he had read them him- 
self, and in the long evenings, while Sue 
mended or knit, Dave read aloud all the 
news, which wag as good as new to the 
three solitary children, and gave them 
plenty to think and talk about. 


Bert came home Sundays, when the snow 
was not too deep, and the Winter went 
away much faster than they had expected; 
but it was not till the middle of April that 
they thought it time to go up the hill, and 
peep at their plantation. 

Two orthree warm days then had melted 
the last snows, and Bert said they could 
lift off the boughs and leave the strong 
Spring winds to dry and scatter the leaves, 
before he dared torake them away entirely ; 
and by the first of May they were hard at 
work again, uncovering the thrifty rows of 
plants, hoeing about each till all the ground 
was loosely stirred to drink in the sun- 
shine, and fetching fresh leaf mold to fur- 
ther enrich the soil. Bert also brought 
from Chester some cuttings of large cur- 
rant-bushes, which he set in lines on an- 
other plowed and harrowed piece of the 
mountain meadow; for he had heard in 
Chester that there were very few currants 
to be had there, and the boy hoped that 





the e¢urrant worms would pot find their 
way to the East Hill farm. 

The strawberry plants grew and spread 
and blossomed under this care. Plenty of 
water fed the vigorous roots, and the rich 
soil seemed to suit them exactly. When 
there was along day’s work to be done, 
Sue baked some pies and filled a pail with 
bread and butter and hard-boiled eggs, and 
the four staid all night in the old farm- 
house, sleeping on a ragged buffalo robe, or 
some venerable quilts, which were delight- 
ful to the tired boys. Sue fared better, for 
Jack nailed a piece of sacking across a 
rickety four-post bed-stead standing in the 
chamber above their room, and brought up 
asuck of corn-husks for a pillow, and the 
only thing that ever disturbed her sleep was 
the wild, doleful cry of a screech-owl that 
sometimes came about the clearing, or the 
sharp bark of a fox hunting for itself in the 
woods. The air was keen and sweet, and 
the boys roused each other before sun- 
rise to get a long day’s work done. There 
were no dishes to wash; for they ate their 
breakfast on the doorstep, out of the big 
basket, and drank only fresh water from 
the old well; but it seemed as if they 
were never so hungry or thirsty, or had 
such a happy Summer before. 


When the berries began to redden, their 
troubles also began. The wild birds found 
out what a treasure lay in their midst, 
and it took most of the day to keep them off 
the tempting rows. Bert had brought a 
scythe and mowed the short, fine grass from 
the land they had not plowed, and laid it 
carefully around, and under every plant, so 
thickly that the clean, scarlet fruit showed 
every berry, and the birds fought well for 
their share. But it was great fun to dress 
up wonderful images on tall poles, with all 
the fluttering rags, and odd hats and bon- 
nets they coul:i find; and Jack walked over 
to Chester one night and brought back a 
sack full of tin scraps and two balls of 
coarse string, which they tied across the 
beds from one stake to another, and hung 
with the glittering, tinkling tin, till not a 
bird dared to invade the strawberry rows, 
and the crop was saved. It is true they had 
some anxieties. There were long cold 
storms that threatened to blast the flowers, 
and some days a frost in May glistened on 
the logs of the cabin; but they found frosts 
did not reach the higher ground, and the 
cold rains never blasted a blossom. In July 
every plant was loaded, and Sue and David 
bad made dozens of birch-bark cans or bas- 
kets into which the berries were carefully 
picked, carried to the cabin, and packed ia 
lidless boxes for Bert to take to Chester. 

They sold fast and well; for all were ripe 
and of good size. The smaller ones Sue kept 
and put upin jars for Winter, to eat with 
their bread and butter. It saved pies, the 
frugal little housekeeper said, and was 
wholesomer, a great deal. 

I can’t tell you how many dollars they 
made, for I don’t know; but it was so 
much more than they expected that Bert 
let his plants run at their pleasure that Fall, 
and plowed up another acre for another 
year. It made more work, of course; but 
every year they were all older and stronger; 
and before five years were passed Bert had 
cleared up some of the woodland, with Jack’s 
help; and, besides berries, they fetch great 
red and white currants to market now. There 
isa barn near the cabin, and a new front 
built on to that shanty, with three nice 
rooms in it, and Bert has bought Deacon 
Snow’s horse. It is old, to be sure; but 
then it won’t jolt the berry-crates or run 
away with them. 

It would do you good to see the long 
rows of thrifty berries, and the lines of 
green currant-bushes; for the worm never 
has found its way up to East Hill farm yet. 

1 happened to find myself there, the other 
day, as Peter and I, wandering about in 
search of new drives, made our way over 
the stony track they call a road. 

As we stopped to ask the way on, Sue 
ran across from the well to the house, with 
a brimming pail of water, and Dave was 
riding the horse through the rows of cur- 
rant bushes, while Jack guided the culti- 
vator. 

‘*Hullo!” said Peter. 
here; do you?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” answered sturdy Bert. 

‘« And here’s where the big berries grow?” 

“They do.” 


‘“‘You live up 
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‘* Well, well! Thisisa big thing to be 
managed by three boys.” 
‘ And a girl!” added Bert. 
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FOUR PYRAMIDS. 
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All the words of this puzzle commence with 
the same letter. 

Upper pyramid: 1, A consonant; 2, to lose 
moisture; 3, to love to excess; 4, a precious 
stone. 

Right hand: 1, A consonant; 2, a bird; 3, a 
sweet fruit; 4, detained. 

Lower: 1, A consonant ; 2, a part of the year; 
3, to intimidate ; 4, increased twice as much. 

Left hand: 1, A consonant; 2, a slight blow; 
3, arches of buildings ; 4, giving the face a pret- 
ty expression. 

The center word of first pyramid, part of an 
ounce ; of the right hand, a ground of inference 
or deduction ; lowest, to smear ; left hand, moist, 


BURIED SQUARE WORD. 


Change the italicized words for others of the 
same meaning, and arrange in order, as they 
are given, 

It seems to be my appointed lot to meet with 
mishaps, even when I start over again, as it 
were, with resolutions to be careful and orderly. 
We went to the sea-shore last Summer, and 
there I lost my head (as the French call false 
hair) from the bathing house. Then at the 
hotel I let the pretty water pitcher fall and 
flooded the floor, besides breaking it into a 
dozen pieces. 

PL. 

CKNTVHGAITIIIOGNMSGNS 

FAMILIAR SAYING. 

My 44, 9, 12, 41, is an aromatic plant. 

My 2, 11, 10, 3, is connected with bees. 

My 20, 1, 7, 15, to remain. 

My 50, 18, 36, 6, men of humor. 

My 45, 26, 32, 14, an army. 

My 28, 46, 52, 5, a rod. 

My 17, 49, 40, 25, to cut down. 

My 37, 29, 53, 8, kept in possession. 

My 47, 4, 24, 30, a small bird. 

My 16, 34, 22, 31, a small animal, useful in 
gardens. 

My 38, 51, 33, 43, to employ with pay. 

My 19, 28, 35, 39, not erroneous. 

My 48, 13, 25, 42, to desire. 

My 21, 27, 12, 14, to seek for. 

AUTHOR. 

My 3, 6, 10, to mimic. 

My 1, 2, 7, is feminine. 

My 8, 5, 4, is to request. 

My 9, 3, 6, a slight knock. 

PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
eo @ © 8 @ 
* O *# 
Oo 
* O * 
* * O * * 
The same vowel through the center. 

Upper word, to vibrate ; next, the middle let 
ters of the upper word, meaning to obtain; 
middle letter of this word next, meaning per- 
sonality. Fourth line, the middle letters of the 
fifth line, meaning a useful article, although 
small; the lowest word, a part of the body. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

In merry, but not in fun. 

In quibble, but not in pun. 

In fuller, but not in cloth. 

In insect, but not in moth. 

In banner, but not in flag. 

In boasting, but not in brag. 

In bracket, but not in shelf. 

In profit, but not in pelf. 

In service, but not in work. 

In ambush, but not in lurk. 

In tremble, but not in fear. 

We may not have my whole this year. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 23p. 
BILL OF FARE. 
Sour.—Pea, 
Fisu.—Salmon, 
Roast.—Lamb. 
GamE.—Grouse. 
SaLap.—Tomato. 
Dessert, —Meringue Ices. 
1 Faurr.—1, grapes; 2, bananas; 3, pears ; 4, 


Corres, 


1 2 
Eve Else 
Eke Edge 
Ere Ease 

5 
Effulge 
Eclipse 
Efflate 
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Elucidate 
Electrize 
Eglantine 





Earthenware 
Electrotype 
Elephantine 


Emollescence 
Equipollence 
Exchangeable 


Effervescence 
Efflorescence 
Electrifiable 
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6 
Emul sive 
Embezzle 
Emaciate 
8 
Efficience 
Effervesce 
Effectuate 
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]"0 WASTE, 
WO TROUBLE, 


0 Disappointment 


A Good Salad 
Assured, 


lar mayonaise for 
all kinds of salade, 


bage, cold meats 
fish, etc., ever off- 


All grocers - it. 
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Cures Bronchitis. 


Bovurson, Inp., September 29th, 1884. 
I have taken about six bottles uf Piso’s Cure for Consump- 
tion, and it has cured me of bronchitis. 


Mars. ALMrra LEE, 


A Seansiete Opinion. 
CINCINNATI, September 26th, 1884. 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption meets with a ready sale and 
gives good satisfaction. J. H. LinxeMann. 


The eee Coutla Not Cure Him, 


LEWISVILLE, InD., September I7th, 18%. 

I commenced taking Piso’s Cure for Consumption two years 
ago, when I was down and given up by the doctors to die with 
Consumption, which was caused by Catarrh in the head. To-day 
I am as well and hearty as ever I was, 

Joun W. THRAWLEY. 





It Will Cure. 
Finp.ay, O., September M4th, 1884. 
E. T. HazLeTiInge—Sir;—I have used your Piso's Remedy 
for Catarrh, according to directions, and find that it has helped 
me very much, Have not had catarrhal headache since I began 
using it. Am confident that by continuing its use I shall be 
cured. ManGe D. Hassuzr, 


Prescribed by Physicians. 


Nespraska Cry, August 18th, 1884, 
Ihave prescribed Piso’s Cure for Consumption in many 
cases with good success, and can recommend it to all having 
weak lungs or throat difficulties. For Consumption, it has 
done more good than anytmedicine I have been able to find. It 
gives universal satisfaction. Dantev P. Narnart, M, D. 


A Specific for Coughs and Consumption. 
CENTERVILLE, IND., July Mth, 1884. 

I have been using Piso’s Cure for Consumption for eight 
months, and know it to be aspecific for Coughs and Consump. 
tion. Sava E. Lintz. 

Consumption Cured, 
WAVERLY, ILL8,, June 8th, 1884. 

I was for five months unable to do any work, and could 
scarcely get any rest. I was considered consumptive. The doc- 
tors could not do meany good. After taking eleven 2c. bottles 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption I am able to work, and continue to 
improve, James Sours. 


Consumption. 
Rest, Va., May 23d, 1884, 
I have taken five bottles of Piso’s Cure for Consumption, and 
they have done me a great deal of good—nearly cured me of 
Consumption. JEFFERSON GRUBB, 


Cough and Spitting of Blood. 
Loox HAVEN, Pa., May 8d, 1884. 
I have had a cough for three years, and spitting of blood for 
one year. I have been taking Piso’s Cure for Consumption for 
some time, and am about cured, ELIZABETH REEDER 


Cannot Live W ithout it. 


SHARON, ILL8., April 24th, 1884. 
My mother has taken Piso’s Cure for Consumption for almost 
ayear. She thinks it isthe best medicine she has ever taken, 
and says she cannot live without it. 


A. E. Woop 
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Gold’s Patent Steam Compound- Coil Heater. 


STEAM HEATING SIMPLIFIED. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., Brooxiyn, N.Y 

for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue an ce-list. Goods 
forward 


Shoes. 





MANUFACTURED COMPLET dapted 7a —_s 


Natural or Forced Vi néd 

ha ee 
x coils in les 

the same time oer Tete 







ters the 


he cheaper 
foot of | Races — than any other heater int nhs 


EDWARD E. GOLD & 60., 


CONSTRUCTORS OF 
Steam-Heating Apparatus and Wrought Iron Warm Air Furnaces. 
Manufactory and Office: 14nd 16 Vandewater St., bet. Pearl and Frankfort Sts., N.Y, 


8 
INVENTORS, MANUFACTURERS AND 


sa@Send for Descriptive Catalogue, 


e work of ~ Xe indirect 


READY FOR ERECTION 
Low’ Pressure Steam, 





A SOLID SILVER TEA Sut 


'4 LARGE PIECES RICHLY CHASED, $100; 8 
PIECES, $110; 5 PIECES, $250; 5 PISOCES, 425: ALL 
NEW; NEVER USED. PRICES NAMED ONE-HALF 
ORIGINAL COST. 500>CASES ELEGANT WED- 
DiNG PRESENTS EQUALLY LOW. 

CASH PAID FOR DUPLICATE WEDDING PRES- 
ENTS. 

PAIR PERFECT 8% CARAT DIAMONDS, $850; UN- 
SURPASSED IN QUALITY AND PRICE. 

GENT'S GULD STEM-WINDING WATCHES, $25 
UP: SILVER, $10 UP. 


J, H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery. 
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READY FOR INSTANT USE. 

This splendid Gilding is the exact color of English 
Sterling ole. is very easily applied with a b: =, 
and may y the most inexperience it 
hardina few moments and presents a surface of rich 


hamme' 
FOR HOME USE. 


RUBY'S ROYAL GILDING is valuable for @ ILD. 
NITURK. CEILINGS. COR NICKS BARR ETA FA 
ET AGERE OBJECTS, DECORATIVE PAINTING: 


A Camels Hair prest 5 in each Box. Anyone canuse 
it, Refuse all substitute: 


Sent prepaid b © manufacturers. Sold 
Pip al DEALERS IN ART MATERIALS. 


RUBY’S GOLD INK. 


“ The finest Gold ink in the known world.”—Tribune, 
Writes in pure ggc on any kind o te 4 
Sent prepaid for 35c. by the Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK CHEMICAL CO., 
3 East 4th Street, N. Y. 


CUTLER’S POCKET INHALER 


AND 
Carbolate of Iodine 
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d ve sale than any Medical Instrument 


It is abt ~ == physicians of every school, 
indorsed y th . Neadine medical Journals of the World 
Sold by Druggists for $1.00. "py mal, 81,25. 


W. H. SMITH & CO., Prop 
0 Michigan Bt., Bal, W. ¥.. 
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Catalogue »* 
Price List ¢ 


OF 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing | 





and Furnishing Goods 





is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. 


| Wanamaker & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 











SARATOGA GEYSER, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
4 high out authority say 


rin Water is 
Liver an ‘Eidney D ™ uh. Sppileeble tors a 
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By the late Dr. W. H. Van Buren, New York City. 
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Eleoant Holitay Presents, 


The Celebrated Gettysburg Chairs. 


Upon receipt 
of price, either, 
or both of there 
handsome 
chairs, HIGHLY 
POLISHED, IN 
RS Hanv OL Fin- 
18H, double cane 

and back, 
will be sent ez. 












Conversstion there is an ex- 


chair, Price, 86.75, {7 °8* ary 2 


States, or Ohio, Virginia and West Virginia, To any 
express Office east the Missisippi Kiver, outside the 
above named states, lv per cent additional. 

On two chairs to one address we will allow a dis- 
count of 10 per cent, 


SEND STAMP FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


Gettysburg Novelty Works, 
ss WEPTYSBURG, PA. 

The yea Paint in the 
United States is the 


ESSEX PAINT, 


SAGE GREENS, OLIVE GREENS, 
Sy x len 
ORANGE, SCARLET. 
ETC., ETC., ETC., ETC. ETC. 

These Paints are peculiarly adapted to Queen Anne 
and Suburban residences. They contain pure metal, 
not oxidized (destroyed), ond are warranted to contain 
n°? Bary tes, Water or Benz 

Prices and samples furn ished by the 


ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 


ESSEX, CONN. 


ADAMS’ 


Corrugated Metalis Picket ett 


Sewing chair. 
Price, $3.00. 
































Cheaper, more durable, and more vrnamental than 
wooden picke t fences of the same grades, 

Silver Medale and the highest awards have been 
granted at every Fair where these fences and the 
machines for making them have been exhibited, 

For Cataloeues and Price-Lists of Fences, for terri- 
torial rights, with machines for manufacturing and 
for macines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


No. 111 Broadway, New York city. 


Catarrh Cured for $2. 


I wave made this horrible disease a eubject of 
special study, and the result of A thorough scientific 
investigation is that catarrh is the lodgement of the 
exes of an insect in the mena organs (or iw mens), Those 

“are floating in the air, inhaled through the nos- 
trils, where they are c caught and hate ws d, and, feeding 
in early life npon the tissues in which they are im- 
beddec » they destroy them, disfiguring the face, under. 
mining the health, and leaving a putrid and loath. 
some breath. My remedy will destroy the eggs and 
the insect within ten days; will eweeten the breath an 
permanentiy cure the patient. On receipt of $2 by 
mat! I will send medicine which will cure the work 
case of catarrh, or return the money, Address 


Dr. A, E. COX, 


202 East 16th St., New York City. 


‘THOMPSON'S EYE-WATER. 


This well-known an‘ thoroughly efficient remedy for 
diseases of the Eye his acquired a world-wide reputa- 
tion during the past clighty one years; and it is a re. 
markable fact that this reputation has been sustained 
simply ny the merits of the medicine itself, and not by 
any puffing or extensi veadvertising. ‘ihe many thou- 
sands who have used twill ovear testimony to the 


truth of this statement. 
Manufac Rare dl only by, JOHN L. THOMPSON 
Price 24 cents. Sold by all 








SONS & CO., Troy 
drvaxice. 


air Sana Ges 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenuc, corner of 42d Street, N. mite 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 


located on the crest of Murray Hill, near the 
York Centra: an jaudeon, ver Ratiroad ot fa & Sew 


ene soomas en seas * vy hep DF ving . eae 


ST, DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 
Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 

BOSTON, 

BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS, 























GOLD oe aw 1878, 


Breakfast, ast Cot 


ly pure 
onal from which the excess ot 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi 

cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons | in health. 








Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & (0., Dorchester, Mass. 


HOWARD WATCHES. 


HOWARD CLOCKS, 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank and House Clocks. 


The finest watches and clocks made in this 
country are manufactured by 


The £. HOWARD WATCH and CLOCK C0,, 


OFFICES 
114 REM ONT OF. 


CAUTION! 





49M REN} ¥. Ane, 
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THE ABOVE IS A FAC SIMILE OF 


THE TRADE MARK WHICH WILL BF 
FOUND ON THE BACK OF 
SECOND YARD OF 


Nonpareil Velveteen 


AS A GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND THE 
PUBLIC ARE WARNED AGAINST THE 
MULTIFORM RUBBISH UNDER THE 
NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING OFFERED 
IN IMITATION. 

For sale by all Dry | Goods Dealers, _ 


’ ELY’S 
CATARRH cream BALM 


Causes no Pain. 
Relief at 
Once. Not a Liq- 
uid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply into nostrils. 
Thorough Treat- 


EVERY 


Gives 


ment will Cure, 
Give it a Trial. 
50 cents at Druggista. 


end forcircular. Sample 
» ELY BKOS., Druggists, Owego, N.Y. 


SUPERIOR 


Copper Weather Vanes 


GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 


HAY -FEVE R 


60 cents by mall, registere 
by mail, ile; 





“ VW. W, Baldwin. 


“ 


*eoF}OU 7IOYS uo UsTSep 
10 Sujmerp Aue ul0ly epeul soueA 


Successor to Chas. W. Briggs. 





T.W. JONES, 


170 and 172 Front St., near Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


Illustrated Catalogue of over 200 designs mailed to 
any addrees on receipt of request by Postal Oard. 
yur LER 5 


Loy 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to recetve any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel evecially interested | 


PROTECTING ROSES. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








Your note, asking what to do with rose-bushes 
to preserve them through the Winter, is not easily 
answered, because it depends on the facilities of 
the owner. The Hybrid Perpetuals should be 
hilled up with dirt as high as convenient, say 
one foot high. Then you may wrap them in 
straw, bound on lengthwise to the top. It needs 
but very little straw. I do nothing with mine 
but to hill them up, and, when convenient, place 
about them a few evergreen boughs. The main 
point is to protect them from the Winter’s sun. 
The Chinas, like Hermosa, and the hardier Teas, 
and the Hybrid Teas, can be cut sharply back, 
and hilled up nearly to the top. Leave a few 
inches of the bush protruding. Where roses 
are tall, or climbing, like Baltimore Belle and 
Queen of Prairies, lay them flat to the ground, and 
peg them down. I also invert sods over mine. 
It needs care not to smother ard rot roses. It 
is poor policy to burden yourself with many ten- 
der roses in our Northern clime ; for they are not 
safe with any sort of care. Very small roses are 
as a rule more tender thanold ones. If, how- 
ever, you have any, bind the tops on a slope of 
forty-five degrees, and cover up to the tips. 
Be sure they are free from all settling of water. 

When I have a seedling, or something I cannot 
afford to lose, I pot it for my conservatory. But 
amateurs are sure to be discouraged if they at- 
tempt to keep many pot roses, They need acool, 
light place near the glass, and are favorites with 


' red spiders. 


Hybrid Perpetuals bloom from old wood, and 
cannot judiciously be cut down as closely as 
Chinas. Any one who undertakes to keep a 
large stock of roses will occasionally, under the 
best treatment, lose a pot. The use of ever- 
green branches, suggested above, is excellent, 
if procurable. 

One more note must be added. It makes vast 
difference with the endurance of a rose-bush 
whether it has been properly ripened. Let the 
bushes alone mostly after August, instead of 
stimulating them, Prune out weak shoots, and 
keep them always clean of insects. To do that 
use the kerosene emulsion, or sprinkle with 
water in which a spoonful of kerosene is mixed. 

Remember, in the use of straw or that class 
of covering material, that it is good stuff for 
mice to nest in, and should, therefore, not be 
spread about, or the mice will make havoc of 
the tender shoots. The best dirt for hilling can 
be wheeled out of a good, fertile corn-field or 
potato-field, or taken from a compost heap of 
rotted turf. First, hoe the dirt up that sur- 
rounds the plants so far as possible without dis- 
turbing the roots, The additional dirt, in the 
Spring, should be kept on the beds, spread. 
When soil is heavy clay I have used a few shoy- 
els of coal ashes in hilling ; but do not use the 
@shes of bituminous coal. I am not certain that 
the other is really advantageous. 

I may as well add replies to two other ques- 
tions. ‘* How shail I get a decent crop of goose- 
berries and prevent it from mildewing?”’ Keep the 
ground under the bushes heavily mulched with 
sawdust, and keep the bushes neatly trimmed 
and tied up. 

‘*Whatcan be done with my strawberries to 
save them from grubs?” You can destroy a 
great many by running your finger under the 
plant when the ground is soft and pushing them 
out. Ifskunks come around shut your chickens 
up nights and let the unpopular grub-eati rs heip 
you. It is wonderful how much honest work you 
can get out of askunk. But now is the time to 
reset al] plants which show signs of failing. A 
weak plant now will be weak iu bearing time. A 
nice fresh young plant, set in August, will be a 
good fruiter in Spring. If the weather comes 
dry after setting invert a pot over the plant, with 
one edge on a stone, so as to shadeit but give it 
air. But set invariably after a rain, when the 
ground is wet but not sticky. Keep the pots 
over for four or five days ; then water once ther- 
oughly and remove the pot. But don’t forget 
the rule, in watering, to push some loose dirt 
over the wetted earth to prevent baking. 

This plan will obviate serious damage from 
grubs; at least so keeping beds in repair. 
I think the hill system the easiest protected and 
easiest repaired, leaving only enough runners to 
supply new plants needed. For family supply, a 
bed twenty-five feet square on the hill system, 
will yield abundance, and can be easily kept 
ahead of all sorts of enemies. 

The same inquirer aaks, ‘‘What do you do in the 
way of cultivation and protection of your straw- 
berries?” I give them, in August, a very heavy 
dressing of well-rotted barn manure. I want 
them togrow now as fast as possible, and so give 
them abundance of food. This must be thor- 
otghly prepared to be immediately put to use by 
the plants. Then I spread or mix with the 
manure ashes, including coal ashes, The object 





is to keep the ground cool and moist, as well as 
to make it rich. 

Before Winter sets in I cover my beds with 
leaves from the forest. These are more easily 
procured by me than cut straw, and they do not 
serve as material for mice to make nests. The 
covering must not be removed too early in 
Spring, but about the first of April raked in 
between the rows. It is sometimes necessary to 
throw brush over to keep the leaves from being 
blown off. 

I do not again manure my beds until another 
August. 


SOME QUERIES ANSWERED 
ABOUT OLD ASPARAGUS BEDS. 


A SUBSCRIBER to your paper sends me one or 
two queries soliciting an answer. He says: 

“*Thave an asparagus bed made in tke old 
way, some seventeen years ago. Did well for 
about twelve years. Since then I have not been 
able to make the stalks large enough to amount 
to much. Can it be made to ‘bring forth 
again?” 

If our correspondent had stated his method of 
management with the beds, we could have re- 
pled more intelligently, aud perhaps more 
satisfactorily. Asparagus plants should do well 
every year for twenty years, if they have plenty 
of room, 80 that they can be cultivated, and if 
manured thoroughly annually, the manure to be 
dug in about the roots preferably in the Spring. 
It is not an easy matter to kill asparagus with 
manure. It will stand a good deal of it, and it 
needs it. However, it should be applied in the 
Spring, for the reason that, if applied in the Fall, 
much of the benefit thereof is lost, the plant being 
then in a dormant condition. It is advisable, 
also, to give the bed a dressing of salt, unless 
your location is in a region where saline 
elements are already plentiful in the soil and the 
atmosphere. Superphosphate of lime is some- 
times used to good advantage in the Spring, at 
the rate of about five hundred pounds to the 
acre. While the asparagus is a hardy plant, it 
will do better, get an earlier start in the Spring, 
if its roots are not allowed to freeze severely. 
Hence, 1n the colder climates, a sort of manure 
mulch should be applied late in the Fall. We 
are inclined to the opinion that, if your corres- 
pondent can give the beds thorough cultivation 
and plenty of manure, with salt, next Spring he 
will see a Change in the order of things, 








UNFRUITFUL VINES. 

The same correspondent further says : 

“T have some thirty or more grape-vines in 
growth from three to seventeen years, All 
thrifty and seemingly in good health, Have 
borne well until the last three years. Their 
surroundings have not been changed. Can soi; 
be too rich for grapes?” 

Yer, most certainly it can. An over-rich soil 
produces luxuriant growth of wood and leaves, 
at the expense of fruit. No doubt your soi) has 
been too rich, In similar cases, lime, sprinkled 
over the surface of the soil, has caused the 
growth of wood to be less and that of fruit 
greater. The object in such a case should be to 
stimulate the growth and development of 
blossoms, or, more definitely, the stamens and 
pistils of the flowers, so increasing the amount 
of pollen, and thereby the fecundity of the vine. 
The use of sulphur and nitrogenous manures, 
will help to this. Pinching in and training will 
aid in concentrating the energy of the vine upon 
the fruit-bearing branches, 


AGRICOLA, 
a 


BUCWKHEAT AS A FARM CROP. 


Tue albuminoids are less in buckwheat than 
in wheat; in fact, not much more than half as 
abundant, while there is a greater amount of 
starch and fat. Buckwheat is, therefore, shown 
by analysis to be more fattening and less 
strengthening than wheat. It makes an excel- 
lent feed for pigs and poultry. Many persons 
believe that buckwheat is not healthful, and 
causes skin eruptions, Several other members 
of the buckwheat family produce powerful vege- 
table principles, and this plant may possess one 
such, though it is probably not harmful. 

New York and Pennsylvania produce sixty- 
eight per cent. of the twelve million bushels of 
buckwheat now grown in the United States, 
Only twenty per cent. is grown outside of New 
England and the Middle States. The great fer- 
tile prairies and the vast South, with its warm 
climate, are not favorable for the growth of this 
crop. Buckwheat does weil in the hilly regions, 
where the soil is lightand thin, It, in short, 
flourishes at higher altitudes, with a lower tem- 
perature, and uncer a greater rainfall than 
other grains. 

One great merit of buckwheat is its availabil- 
ity as a second crop, thus replacing another that 
has been destroyed by frost, drouth, insects, or 
otherwise. It 1s also valuable as a weed extermi- 
nator. The infested land may be tilled until 
midsummer and sowed with buckwheat, which 
by growing rapidly smothers the weeds. An- 
other use is that of a green manure. It grows 
well on moderately poor land, and makes a large 
growth of straw, which rots quickly when 
plowed under, thus adding much vegetable mat- 
ter to the soil,—American Agriculturist, 
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WATCH THE FLUES. 


A capervt farmer’s buildings should not burn 
unless set on fire by lightning. On the farm 
there are no fires for manufacturing purposes ; 
fire cannot be communicated from one’s neigh- 


bors; that class which furnishes incendiaries is 
lacking; and all household fires can be kept 
under the eye of the farmer and his family. The 
newspaper reports of the burning of farm build- 
ings show that the fires can nearly always be 
traced to negligence, and in more than half the 
cases to faulty flues. The season is now at 
hand when allthe occupied rooms will be heated, 
and the danger from defective flues is conse- 
quently great. Let there be no delay in examin- 
ing all flues, to make sure that they are perfectly 
safe. If any are found defective, repair them 
at once. ‘The most dangerous place in a flue is 
the point where the pipe enters it. If the flue 
is not built from the floor up (a common way of 
construction once), this point is in the garret, 
and rarely noticed. Unless the pipe fits the 
opening very closely, sparks will escape, and 
falling upon the adjacent wood-work, made dry 
and combustible by the heat from the pipe and 
flue, will occasion a conflagration. At least 
twice every year the joints abont where the pipe 
enters the flue, should be plastered, pressing the 
mortar firmly against the flue and invo the crev- 
ice between it and the pipe.—American Agricul- 
turist, 





GATHERING APPLES, 


As the apples are gathered put them in piles 
in the orchard if you do not desire to have 
stock in the inclosure, Otherwise put them in 
some cool, airy, dry shed. Apples should not 


be put in the cellar or pit es soon as gathered. 
If put in piles in the orchard, cover with boards 
to ward off the rain. Do not use any straw 
about them; the straw will imbibe moisture 
and hasten the decay of the apples. 

Leave in the orchard or under the shed, as the 
case may be, till there is danger of their freezing 
if left out of the cellar or pit. The longer you 
can leave them in the place where they were 
stowed when gathered, the better. 

When putin heaps after gathering, apples go 
through a sweat. While in this sweat they should 
never be disturbed, 

It will save many bruises to tack several 
thicknesses of old cloth in the buckets or megs- 
ures used in handling the apples.—Sowh and 
West. 


— - —— 





“THs neighborhood,” writes General Wilson, 
from Ridgewood, New Jersey, *“‘is noted for its 
wild flowers, of which there are more than one 
hundred varieties, including a species of lily not 
found anywhere else in the United States, and 
for its enormous chestnut trees—the largest that 
I have ever seen. The original walnut tree of a 
remarkable variety known as ‘ Hule’s Paper 
Shell,” is to be seen on a farm near Ridgewood. 
It is believed to be as old as the century—1. e., 
eighty-four years. The'**em of the beautiful 
tree is between tixty and seventy feet in hight, 
and some four feet in circumference at the base, 
The nuts differ from the ordinary variety of 


shell-barks by not having any regular corruga- 
tions running from bage to point, nor any sharp 
angles, as usually found upon the shell of this 
species; but the surface is broken up into small 
depressions, giving it an appearance very similar 
to the European walnut.” 
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THE PERFECT 


Hatcher and Brooder!- 


Is the Leading and Standard Apparatus ot the 
World tor Hatching and Raising Poultry. It 
is simple and easy to manage, absolutely reliable, per- 
fectly self regulating and never fails to hatch. 

PERFECT HATCHER CO., 
Elmira, New York. 


The “Most Extensive Pure Bred Live 
Stock Establishment in the World! 
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CLYDESDAL 

PERC ORSES, 
“EROTTING= ) ROADSTERS, 
PORTED FRENCH go4cens 
CLEVELAND BAYS & SHETLAND re IES, 
LSTEIN and EVON CATTLE. 


) 
We invite critical inapes tion of our stock ‘apd care- 
c mparison with that of any other establishment, 
PEICES Low: TER Ms EASY 
tors Wel Corresp e solice 





r 
itea. Circulars free. 


POWELL sateane, 
Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 


UCKEYE 


2. ~ WROUGHT IRON 


Punohed Rail Fence 













1 > 


o be the Best 
‘ iron Fence now 
in Use. 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHILSON'S STANDARD CONE FURNACES, 


Unequaled tor Economy, Durability 
and Power. 


¢2~Send for Circular 
No. 274 Front St., N. Y. City. 


Also manufacturers of DEANE’S IMPROVED 
FRENCH RANGES, 





WANTED stata 2 oe 


i] a expenses paid, 
Sat RTS a y pexper rienced men can 
soon learn t fe oy ness, ress, J. F. LE on 
BRIGHTON, N. Y.. one rate a ef Rochester, N 


The Best Plows in the Wan 


OLIVER’S CHILLED PLOWS, 
OLIVER’S COMBINATION PLOWS, 
THE OLIVER, CASADAY SULKY 
PLOW. 





Hundreds of thousands in use, and successful 
everywhere, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK, 
PLOWS and PLOW MAKING 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS, 


South Bend, Ind. 








*RANCOCAS.” 


The most productive early 
RED RASPBERRY. 


Good color. Best quality, Carries well. 


A GREAT MARKET BERRY. 


Indispensable for home use. Intro- 
duced by 


The CHASE NURSERIES. 
SALESMEN WANTED! 


PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT for Honest, 
Energetic Men. Salary and Expenses paid. 


RANCOCAS RASPBERRY. WACHUSETT BLACK- 
BER 


and all the most desirable Fruits and Ornament- 

ale. New England applicants address us * Boston 
Mass.; Yor Prats s end Ohio, at Geneva, N.Y. 

N. Jersey, Po. Mi and Va., at Philadelphia, Pa, 

-G. CASE & CO., Nurserymen. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. 
a" Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 


SALARY AND EXPENSES 


gAn ee ~ “ the ‘hook ; fee 
wn in J ooker urese 
tablished ota From 


HOOKER COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


PAINT 


WITHOUT BENZINE. 
SEND TO 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WM. E. LUCAS, New York, 
89 Maiden Lane, 
FOR LATEST SUGGESTIONS 


AS TO 


PREVAILING TINTS AND SHAD 
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LITTLEFIELD STOVE CoO., 
Albany, N. Y. 





FURNACES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTILATION, 
AND FREEDOM FROM DUS T°*GAS | 


MANUEL TURED BY 


FULLER WARREN cow 


sale) A) AO 
G.G.HALLETT. NEW YORK 


PEERLESS 


Shaking and Dumping, Open 
Fireplace Grates. The Heating 
Power of Three Ordinary Grates 

Great Saving in Fuel Guaranteed. 
Perfectly Clean and free 

from Dust. 

In use in United StatesTreasury 
and Patent Office Buildings, Gov- 
ernment Buildings, San Antonio, 
Tex. (in use. 

Send for Handsomely TIlus- 
and state where you saw this adver 








tisement. 


BISSELL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


Stoves, 5 sizes, 
No. 18, New and Elegant 
Design. 

AIR WARMING GRATES, 
Two Bizes. 


Fire Place Heaters, 
Two Sizes. 

Each one combining 
the Radiation and Ven- 
tilation of an open fire 
with the power and 
economy of a warm air 
furnace; also full lines 
of Parlor and 
Stoves, Ranges, ete, Send for Price List. 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO., 
76 Beckman Street, New York. 











Circular. 





ERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING Is only attained by using 


CHARTER 





THE !NDEPENDENT 


as for sale the fo.'cwing named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the followimy Publications, which wili be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

_ ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
ee | ee» sooeee 300 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver............c0ss+sccsseceses 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES. 


Size, 26x40. . 200 
The Same, in Artist's "Proof, ‘signed by ‘A. EL. 
Ritchie, the Engraver...... Bb oo ccubeccouheoces - 1 


EX-PRESIDENT 0.8 GRANT. Size, iaxt 1 Wo 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x90. 10 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


EDWIN M. STANTON, Sixe, 16x2.,.... 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.. 
Allof the above are printed on heavy white Paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
360 pages, Price.. epets ° seve OT 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN. ” Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages ceeccee 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed ‘to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Brondway. New York 


The Independent 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


52 Numbers (postage Bis ivecrdidecesed soeee BB OO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free,, 225 
26 e (6 mos,) 

17 ei (4 mos.) 

13 ” (8 mos.), 

4 « (1 month), 

2 ad (2 weeks), 

1 Number (1 week), 





One subscription two years 
One subscription with one NEw subscriber, in 
CO POMINED oo snc ced vivcevcvecseceedebickecccoce 
One nee ig with two new subscribers, in 
one remittance. . 


One subscription with three NEW subscribers, 
in one remittance 

One subscription four years... 

One subscription with four NEw ‘oubsceibera, in 
one remittance, obeveecnesees 

One subscription five years,. 

Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance, 








SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


* TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription ase 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subseriptiona will be stopped al the end ay the time 
for which paymentis made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
tw Make all remittances payable to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

t®™~Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina Reaistenep Letrer, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection egainst losses by mail, and all Postmastors are 
obliged to register ietters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 

8 bs] ) 
the expiration of thelr subscriptions, which ie alway 
wiven on the yellow address } abel'on the last of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
o 4 expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 

OTHE R , 
tore PRET hatte ane Ine seteent recy 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated b 
the ao in the date of expire tion on the little rel 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the aoe or second week after the mone 


is received. But when a portage stamp is receive 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

essre, PSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in 8 armen to receive subscriptions 


and advertisement 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 


1884. 





OTHER first-class publicati and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Taz INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the coluran.) 
Ordinary Advertisements, Last Paged Business Notice 


eel “e 
3 “ tfwelve af “ (tanlve “ 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


{Si ges 





18 
“ fe rv) 
READING Norton... he ‘Ow Doitaa pun oars 
Frwanctat NOTIOEs...../.-T% - LLARS PER AGATE 
Rppomnows Howse. .« e000 0tes Couzes ie. 
seat Rata ar in advance 
THE INDEPENDENT 





951 Broadway, New York. 





32 (1408) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[October 30, 1884. 











IVORY 
SOAP 


99% Pure. 


Remove grease spots with it. 


Free of charge, A full mze cake of Ivory Soap will 
be sent to pA one 4 — get id of their grocer, 
if mx two-cent 











pey Roster age, are sent to 
Procter & Gamble. Glucinnat ention this ‘paper. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
Pine French China and best Porcelain at Low Prices 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Seta, 10 pieces. .....814 Ov 
Fine White French Chips Uinaee Bo Sets. 100 pieces, 22 00 
jeces. 84.50; White 7 50 


re’ 44 pleces 12 60 

Decorated Chamber pieces, ‘e40: ‘White... 8 oo 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs. .....20 00 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc... 5 00 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GooODs. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates and ppposmeston furnished. 
oO. L. HADLEY, tethe 


y- 
Orders ject and | placed on Var or Steamer free of 
obarge 3. O. D. or on receipt of P.O. M. Order, 


J.S. Conover & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Have 1aade extensive alterations 
in their show-rooms and added an 
entire new line of FIRE-PLACES, 
GRATES and appurtenances of 
all kinds in new and exclusive de. 
eigus; their STOCK OF TILES 
comprises ail the newest patterns 
for FLOORS, WALLS and FIRE. 
PLACES, and they are now pre 
pared to show the finest assort- 
ment of the above goods at the 
lowest prices ever offered to the 
public, 


30 West 23d Street. 


gral Tay 


47 AND 49 WEST 14TH ST., AND 48 VW EST 
15TH ST., BET, STH AND OTH AVES, 








ooper Institute, 


MANY YEARS CONCEDED TO BE THE 


LARGEST AND LEADING 
Furniture and Bedding 


ESTABLISHMENT IN THE CITY. = 


AFTER A SUMMER’S PREPARATION WE 
ARE NOW DISPLAYING MORE FURNI- 
TURE OF HIGH, MEDIUM, AND LOW COST 
THAN CAN BE SEEN ELSEWHERE. 





Degraaf & Taylor. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Ite merite as * WASH BLUE of hvusek been tully tested 
and endorsed thousands rs. Your 


ees Ri Baye it 7 for i 
Pia Bees ag ire 


gr RINTING REsses. 
ora As a¢ e, Send 3 cents Sample 
perating Cir- for a book of ages of ons 


lar exe free. ype. cuts, ac cards, oents 
JosEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street. New York. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 
STUDEBAKER Quivers, 4.10%, thst 


Palace Repository, 233 State 5: Go, ILL. 


STUDEBAKER as, es 3 | 
he var mu wOsa al igeten. Chiouro, ie Rogton, Ss 


OTHERS, don't delay the use of Ridge’s Food if 
More mz litle p00 ge fs puny, or, Inckin rp ein vial. tae 
Observe spe To Woclice kOe Penn eet 8 














LWA 


aaalalal, 

















MANY 


7D 
of experience Meg ‘" 


list. 


STAINED GLASS, 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


FSTERBROOK °"SEks 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 180, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
Works: Gate B. 4. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 John St., New hn St., New York. | 


» THE DET Rost si 





YEARS 


ccess enable us to give 


reliable materials ard thorough workmanship 
at the very Lowest Prices. 


Purchasers will find our 
FALL OVERCOATS and SUITS the best in- 
vestment of the season. 


DEVLIN & CO, 


_ BROADWAY, COR. WARREN ST. 


‘EAM-RADIATOR COS PAT- 
Le HiOk R eS nate 


They are in extensive use fn many of the leading cities of 
this country, and are giving . satisfaction, and they 
are pronouneed superior to all o' 


NING- noOoM RADIATOR, 


(See cut) is a new article in the market and is one of the most 

useful for the parpose ever designed, 

nary root rad 

tic in design, and very ornamental 

Li beral discount tothe trade, Send for catalogue and price- 
ddress 


DETROIT STEAM-RADIATOR COMPANY, 


It comprises the ordi- 
ator and an oven, oF peace werupes. It is artis 
any Dining-room. 


Office : 129 Griswold Btreet., Detroit, —_ 


MEMORIAL AND FIGURE WINDOWS 
A SPECIALTY. 


ALERED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET STREET, Philadelphia. 





ers, etc. Sole agent for 


ing presses, 
kinds of 
low prices: 


um pin, 





> Shalw, Aplin & Co, 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catatogue. BOSTON, 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 

ONLY 











PARIS EXPOSITION. 1878. 


Mh ra 


Of our large variety of heaters our 
— DOME WROUGHT IRON FURNACES 


urn wi or $ ave 
managed. If your chure) 

 — me rnsces sendtous. We yee a specialty ‘gf this this 

LY work, and offer special terms to chure 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 





BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1848, 





J.C. TODD, 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute, » Rope Oakum, and Bagging Machinery, Steam Engines, 
ayher'’s New Patent Acme Steam ¥n 
combined, Also owner andexciusive manufacturer of 


The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam Engine. 


‘These engines are admirably adapted to all finds of lisht power for driving print- 
water, sawing wood, grindin 

cultural and mechanical purposes, and are furnished at the following 
Horse Power.. 

Hal Horse Power.... 
Horse Power. . 

P wend for pe riptive circular. Mention THE INDEPENDENT when you write, Address 


J.C. TODD, Paterson, N. J. 
Or, 36 Dey St., New York. 


Boil- 
gine and Force Pump 


coffee, ginning cotton, and all 


. $150 3 Horse Power... . #290 
190 4 Horse Power.... 350 
. 245 5 Horse Power ... 420 





riect substitute for 
nourishing diet for invalias 
Keeps in 
Sold everywhere. Send for = Book on 
The Care and Feeding of Infants. Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


gio 8 Milk. 
and nurs. 
1 climates. Commended by 


TAR sez 


ing mothers. 
physicians. 


‘LeBOSQUET 








APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENGES A SPEGIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
Le BOSQUET BROS. 75 Union St., Beston. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 
THE POPULAR GTREDS OF 
ued stamp for illustrated cata. 


/ S) 
Aji. Me) logue. 

CA h ANN THE POPE M’F’G Cv.., 
597 Washington 8t., Boston 

















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength, and wholesomeness. 

the ordinary hinds, apd cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only’ in cans. 


A marvel of purity 
More economical than 


Fr. Beck & Co., 


Manufacturers and [Importers of 


“SIAL PAPERS 


Invite an examination of their new exhibits of 
original and exclusive designs of their own 
manufacture, as well as latest importations, 
including English, French, and German goods, 
acknowledged by the trade as the finest line 
Also 


shown this season. 


The Perfection of 
WALL 


=.” CEILING 
DECORATION. 


Over 100 
NEW DESIGNS. 






Protected by Patents. 
FR. BECK & CO., 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN TLE U. 8 





THE UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS OF LINCRUSTA 
WALTON HAS INDUCED US TO PREPARE 
ESPECIAL DESIGNS THAT ARE EXCLUSIVE 
AND NEVER DUPLICATED. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


N. B.—DUE NOTICE WILL BE GIVEN Of THE 
OPENING OF THE NEW LINCRUSTA-WALTON 
SHOW- ROOMS, _ COR. 5TH AVE. AND 0TH ‘ST. 


No.1 SUIT. 


Terry, g62 
Plush, 68 
LJ Ss. C. 
a SMALL 
| & CO. 
Boston, 
Mass. 


OUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK, 
Branch Warehouses . 
87 Jonn 8t., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chica, cago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Catalogues sent. 








WORKS FOUNDED IN 1882. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
; Vienna, Austria, in 
1878; and Centeunial Exh 
bition, 1876. 


BELLS. F 
MENEELY BEI.L FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Saeed. School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: iso Chimes and Pea!s 
Meneely & Co., West Trov, N.Y 

McSHANE BELL ter yar 
Manufacture those celebrated Belle 
= Chimes for Oharehes, Te Tower 
Clocks, Bi feces 5 

a Bai timore. Md 
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